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TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
1884. 


I.— The Genttive Case in Sophokles. 


By THOMAS D. GOODELL, Pu. D., 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, HARTFORD, CONN. 


I. 


On pedagogical as well as on other grounds the uses of the 
Greek genitive need to be more thoroughly understood, and 
more clearly presented in the elementary grammars ; for no 
department of Greek syntax is more productive of confu- 
sion of thought in young pupils. The grammars most in use 
differ greatly in their classification and in the statement of 
principles. Here, as elsewhere, categories based originally on 
mistaken notions are still retained, for the supposed comfort 
of the learner, after their reason for existence has long been 
recognized as illusory. Careful statement, with accompanying 
statistics, of the actual usage of the case, from Homer down, 
is urgently needed. It is the aim of this paper to give such 
a statement with reference to Sophokles. The classification 
employed will be different in some respects from others which 
have been widely adopted ; and will be more or less superior 
to them, it is hoped, because according more closely with the 
historical development of the case. And, in particular, the 
ablatival uses of the genitive will be shown to be more numer- 
ous, and in some directions more clearly defined, in Sophokles 
at least, than the grammars would lead one to suppose. 

Before proceeding farther, a word may be said in regard 
to certain restrictions adhered to in this paper, and in regard 
to the method of recording the facts observed. In the first 
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place, the fragments are not included in this survey, except 
incidentally. And this for two reasons: chiefly because they 
offer nothing which would materially affect the conclusions 
derived from the rest of Sophokles, but also because to in- 
clude them would require an entirely disproportionate amount 
of textual discussion. What we are seeking now is prima- 
rily the general proportions of Sophoklean usage. The entire 
plays give these sufficiently, even if the text of the fragments 
did not present special difficulties. But the ratio of doubtful 
or corrupt lines to sound ones in the fragments is of course 
much the greater; and it would not be worth while to make 
elaborate studies of the text of the worst lines in an author— 
especially when the investigator’s decisions would carry with 
them no weight unless accompanied by a full account of his 
reasoning — merely in order to determine whether a given 
construction, common everywhere, occurs, say, three hundred 
or three hundred and one times. <A few points of special 
interest in the fragments will be mentioned in their natural 
connection. In the entire plays, also, variations in text are not 
touched upon, except where the usage is peculiar, or where a 
single example would affect statistics considerably. The text 
followed is that of Schneidewin as revised by Nauck, and refer- 
ences are made to the following editions of the separate plays: 
Ai., 7th ed., 1877; O. T., 7th ed., 1876; O. K., 7th ed., 1878 ; 
Ant., 8th ed., 1880; El., 5th ed, 1877; Tr., 5th ed., 1880; 
Phil., 7th ed., 1876. Lyric references —that is, to all lines 
not in trimeter or tetrameter dialogue —are distinguished 
by heavy-faced numerals. Further, the genitives themselves 
are counted, not the governing words ; a word attracted into 
the genitive is counted and assigned to the governing word 
on which the attracting genitive depends; but appositives are 
not counted. 

In any study of the Greek genitive we must constantly 
recognize the fact that a part of the Indo-European ablative 
has become identical with it in form. So far as can be done 
with certainty, or with a high degree of probability, these cases 
should be separated, and treated as two. It is true, before 
the language reached that stage which appears in Homer 
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the union had become, in some common constructions, so 
complete that the line of demarcation is obliterated. Or, 
more fully, we may say that, even. in Homer, there occur 
side by side, contemporaneously, survivals from all along the 
line of development from Indo-European separateness in form 
and usage to complete coalescence in form and confusion of 
usage. But an accidental identity in form should not lead 
us to confound constructions totally different in origin and 
nature. Accordingly, the genitives in Sophokles will be here 
divided into three classes, to be taken up in their order : first, 
true genitives; secondly, ablatival genitives; thirdly, genitives 
whose origin and development cannot at present be traced 
with certainty, or a high degree of probability. However, it 
is not to be overlooked that the first two classes run into the 
third perplexingly, — indeed, the third is in part a sort of catch- 
all for the remnants, — and that any two observers may differ 
here and there as to which way the fluctuating line of prob- 
ability inclines. Furthermore, the prepositions, which occur 
with each class of genitives, will most conveniently be treated 
last. . 


IT. 


The true genitive is originally adnominal; that is, its pri- 
mary function is to limit the meaning of a substantive. Its 
other functions have grown out of this by one extension after 
another, sometimes traceable, sometimes not. The case-ending 
may be said to denote merely that some relation exists between 
the genitive and its noun; the nature of that relation is in no 
sense expressed by the case-ending, but is determined wholly 
by the context and by the nature of the two things named. 
All this merely paraphrases the statement of Whitney (San- 
skrit Gr., § 294): “ The proper value of the genitive is adjec- 
tival; it belongs to and qualifies a noun, designating something 
belonging to the latter in a manner which the nature of the 
case, or the connection, defines more nearly.” 

In Sophokles, as elsewhere, this original adnominal genitive 
constitutes a very large and a fairly distinct class. When, 
however, we attempt to subdivide this class into genitives 
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subjective, objective, partitive, genitives of possession, mate- 
rial, specification, etc., we at once stumble upon perplexities. 
Let any one take a hundred consecutive examples from any 
writer and try to put each one in its appropriate pigeon- 
hole. The partitions have to come out immediately. Many 
examples belong in two or three at once; more still will not 
fit any. The simple experiment proves the impossibility of 
making such subdivisions. The reason is that the relations 
actually subsisting between things connected in the genitive 
construction include about all the relations which ever subsist 
between separate entities. At any rate, those relations are so 
“flexible, changeable, vague, and multiform and doubtful,” — 
to make a special application of Clough’s words, — that any 
complete subdivision of the adnominal genitive on this basis is 
impracticable. All the varieties to which the grammars give 
separate names appear frequently in Sophokles, but statistics 
cannot be given. Nor, if possible, would such subdivision be 
of much profit. It would add nothing to our understanding 
of the nature of the case, little to our knowledge of the his- 
tory of the case, nothing to our understanding of the thought 
of a Greek author. As to the last assertion let us examine 
illustrations in our own language. For nearly all the cate- 
gories of the adnominal genitive laid down in the grammars 
may be perfectly illustrated by Shakespearian and other good 
English usage. Very brief search and consideration furnish 
the following examples. 

Subjective genitive: “Mzght's predominance”; “ ruin's 
wasteful entrance”; “without my stir”; “dAzs present 
death”; “the suz’s return.” Objective genitive: “Fought 
against my captivity”; “every one did bear ¢hy praises 
in his £ingdom’s great defence”; “labored in his country's 
wreck”; “in our country’s purge”; “thy personal venture 
in the rebels’ fight.” Genitive of measure or value: “Grief 
of an hour's age” ; “an hour's delay” ; “a fortnight’s space” ; 
“a moment's hesitation”; “a year’s time.” Genitive of the 
whole: ‘‘The house's top”; “a tale whose lightest word” ; 
“my heart's core.” Genitive of specification: “ Szaz’s 
mount” ; “ Nebo’s lonely mountain.” Genitive of connection, 
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in family, state, etc.: “The Morways’ king”; “Bellona’s bride- 
groom”; “Yokn's father, son,” etc. 

These and similar lists might be almost indefinitely ex- 
tended, and the genitive of possession is too common to 
need mention. There are also an endless number of geni- 
tives which elude classification as absolutely as many in 
Greek. Note, for example, the following: “A szmmer's - 
cloud” ; “heaven's breath”; “this night's great business” ; 
“each day’s life” ; “dife’s feast” ; “my sceptre's awe.” True, 
some of these and others like them may be forced into 
various categories ; but such forcing is not classification. 
Surely, so far as pupils are concerned, no practical and suffi- 
cient end would be served by requiring them to attempt or 
think of any such dissection of the adnominal genitive in 
Shakespeare.! Then why in Sophokles? At most the terms 
“ subjective,’ etc. can be useful only occasionally, in case of 
real ambiguity, as a convenient mode of indicating the actual 
meaning of the passage. 

Under this simplest type of genitive, depending on a noun 
or pronoun, are included 46.3-+ per cent of all the geni- 
tives in Sophokles, and 86.3+ per cent of the true geni- 
tives. The extensions and offshoots of this type, familiar as 
most of them are, common in all writers, and in great part 
pro-cthnic in origin, are thus seen to be comparatively in- 
frequent. 

We should expect in poetry some combinations of nouns 
in the genitive construction which would be strange in prose. 
The poet's preference for a concise mode of expression may 
lead him to select a genitive instead of a prepositional phrase 
or a clause. And in particular Sophokles’s fondness for a 
somewhat artificial style, for a new and artistic rather than 
a familiar turn of words, tends to variations from prose 
usage. Hence we find examples like these: κλέπτης αὐτοῦ 
ψηφοποιός, Ai. 1135; τόλμης πρόσωπον, O. T. 533; σχολῇ 
κακοῦ, Ο. T. 1286; λυγρῶν πόνων ἱκετῆρες, Ο. T. 185; ἄρρητ᾽ 


1 Of course, in giving English genitives, of has not been regarded as a geni- 
tive sign, any more than ἀπό or any other preposition would be so regarded in 
Greek. 
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ἀρρήτων, O. T. 465; δόκησις λόγων, O. T. 682; μῆνιν πράγμα- 
tos, O. T. 699; θανάτων πύργος, O. T. 1199; ἕδρας γῆς; 
O. K. 45; ὁ Θήβας ἐλελίχθων, Ant. 153 (in which example 
the peculiarity lies merely in the fact that the participle is 
made a substantive); νόσων φυγάς, Ant. 364; μῦθος φίλων 
(‘talk about friends’), Ant. 11; θρήνων @dds, El. 88; στέρ- 
νων πληγάς, El. 90; φάσμα νυκτός, El. 501; τἀκείνου σωτήρια 
(‘means of safety proceeding from him’), El. 924; ὠδῖνας αὗ- 
tov (‘about him’), Tr. 42; εὐμάρεια πόρου, Phil. 704. 

Sometimes the noun with which the genitive is connected 
is omitted, or is continued from a preceding phrase, to which 
the genitive is joined by some conjunction, most often ὡς: 
6. δ. φρενός, Ai. 482; θεοῦ, Ai. 998; κώδωνος, Ai. 17; 
φεύγοντος, Ant. 256. (It may be said here that this use of 
ὡς, ὥσπερ, εἴπερ appears several times in Sophokles connect- 
ing similar constructions under other classes of genitives.) 

Sometimes, as in prose, the genitive is put alongside of a 
possessive adjective, as if agreeing with a genitive implied in 
that possessive : as, θανόντος, Ai. 1016; μόνης, Tr. 775. 

Then there are many occurrences of the genitive depend- 
ent on a pronoun, as Tis, Tis, οὐδείς, μηδείς, ὅστις, Some form 
of the article followed by μέν or δέ, or even on.the article 
alone in some survivals of its earlier pronominal use, or even, 
finally, on a pronoun understood. Most of these are simple 
enough, and common in prose and poetry of all periods. 
Examples are: ἐν τῷ πράγματος, Al. 314; ἐν τῷ συμ- 
φορᾶς, Ant. 1229; ὅστις ὑμῶν, Ο. T. 224; θεῶν του, Ο. T. 
42; ἐς τοσοῦτον ἐλπίδων, Ο. Τ. 771; τοὐκεῖθεν ἄλσους, 
Ο. Κ. 505. 

A noun or pronoun, with a genitive dependent on it, may 
have an adjective in the superlative degree connected with 
it, either directly, as an attributive, or through a verb, as a 
predicate adjective, to denote that one individual or cer- 
tain individuals of a class possess a quality in a higher de- 
gree than any others of the class. We may call this the 
genitive with superlatives; but it evidently belongs prima- 
rily with the noun or pronoun; and this even when the 
superlative itself, by omission of its noun, becomes a sub- 
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stantive. Examples of this sort, then, are to be classed as 
adnominal ; and the case is the same with genitives accom- 
panying a superlative adverb, the genitive depending on a 
noun or pronoun, expressed or understood, and the adverb 
belonging to a verb, adjective, or other adverb. The reason 
for here separating these examples from those just consid- 
ered is that the grammars so separate them ; and in fact the 
presence of the superlative marks the examples distinctly 
enough to justify the practice. In its nature prosaic, this 
construction appears but eighty-three times in the seven 
plays (2.0+ per cent of all, 3.8— per cent of ‘true genitives), 
and lyric lines furnish less than their quota. Indeed, the 
genitive with a superlative adverb nowhere occurs in lyric 
metre. A few examples are cited: στρατοῦ, Ai. 502; πημο- 
νῶν, O. T. 1230; τῶνδε, Tr. 312. In two instances the geni- 
tive with superlatives is probably to be regarded as abla- 
tival, of the same nature as the genitive with comparatives, 
and is counted under that head. The examples are τῶν προ- 
τέρων, Ant. 100 ff.; τῶν ἐντόπων, Phil. 1171. 

A number of common adverbs retain enough of their earlier 
force as nouns to admit, in dependence on them, a genitive of 
the whole. There occur in Sophokles thirty-four adnominal 
genitives of this description (0.8+- per cent of all, 1.6— per 
cent of true genitives) with the adverbs ἄλλῃ, ἔνθα, ἐνθάδε, 
iva, μηδαμοῦ (9), of, οἶπερ, ὅποι, ποῖ, ποῦ, πού, ws. E.g., 
with ἄλλῃ, Tr. 906; with ἔνθα, Ai. 659; with ἐνθάδε, Phil. 
899; with ἵνα, O. T. 367 and 413; with μηδαμοῦ, [Phil. 256] ; 
with of, El. 1035 ; with οὗπερ, El. 404; with ὅποι, El. 922 ; 
with ποῖ, O. T. 1309; with ποῦ, Ai. 102; with πού, Phil. 1124; 
with ws, O. T. 345. 

The adnominal genitive is used by Sophokles in the predi- 
cate with the verbs εἰμί, γύγνομαι, νομίξομαι, ὀνομάξομαι, ἐπο- 
νομάξομαι, φαίνομαι, γράφομαι, καλοῦμαι, ἐπακούω, ποιοῦμαι, 
κυρῶ, ὅπωπα, εἶπον, ὑπάρχει (?), αὐδῶμαι. Of these εἰμί, as 
everywhere, is the most common. The following are the 
examples with the other verbs: ὁ vous ὅταν | αὑτοῦ γένηται, 
O. K. 660; πατρὸς | ἄλλου γενοῦ του, Tr. 1205. In Phil. 
305 ἔ,, πολλὰ yap τάδε | ἐν τῷ μακρῷ γένοιτ᾽ ἂν ἀνθρώπων 
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χρόνῳ, ἀνθρώπων is commonly taken with χρόνῳ. But the 
objection of Blaydes, quoted with approval by Nauck, that 
with ἀνθρώπων we should expect βίῳ rather than χρόνῳ is 
well founded ; and in reading ἀνθρώπῳ Blaydes at least gives 
the meaning of the passage, which is, ‘Many events of this sort 
might in the long stretch of time fall to the lot of men.’ But 
why not retain ἀνθρώπων as a predicate genitive after γένοιτο, 
which stands close beside it? Although the idea is ordinarily 
expressed by γύγνομαι with the dative, yet the predicate geni- 
tive is not unnatural in itself, and is no more unparalleled than 
ὅταν αὑτοῦ γένηται, O. K. 660, in the sense of ‘become mas- 
ter of itself,’ or ‘come to itself.’ It is certainly less hard to 
explain thus than to put ἀνθρώπων with χρόνῳ. τοῦ θεῶν vo- 
piSerar, Ο. K. 38; ov τοῦ κρατοῦντος ἡ πόλις νομίζεται, Ant. 
738; ὁ τῆς ἀρίστης μητρὸς ὠνομασμένος, Tr. 1105; πατρὸς | 
τὴν δυστάλαιναν δαῖτ᾽ ἐπωνομασμένην, ἘΠ. 283; ὡς οὐκέτ᾽ 
ὄντος γὰρ συμβόλαιά σου | ἐφαίνετο, Phil. 884; τὸν ἐκ θεῶν | 
φανέντ᾽ ἄναγνον καὶ γένους [τοῦ Λαΐου), Ο. T. 1383. This 
example is not included in the count, for the text cannot pos- . 
sibly be right, whatever be the true correction. ov Κρέοντος 
προστάτου γεγράψομαι, O. T. 411; Παλλάδος καλούμεναι | 
᾿Αθῆναι, O. K. 107; καλοῦ τῆς μητρός, El. 367; οἷον ἐγὼ yas 
᾿Ασίας οὐκ ἐπακούω, O. K. 695; ποιοῦ σεαυτῆς, Ant. 547; 
ἀδελφῆς . . . κυρεῖ, Ant. 486; ὁποῖον οὐ | τῶν σῶν τε κἀ- 
μῶν οὐκ ὅπωπ᾽ ἐγὼ κακῶν, Ant. 6; ποίας ὑμᾶς πατρίδος ἢ 
γένους εἰπών, Phil. 222; σχῆμα ᾿ Ελλάδος | [στολῆς ὑπάρχει], 
Phil. 223; οἶσθα γὰρ ὧν αὐδῶμαι, Phil. 852. 

There are in addition nine passages, furnishing fourteen 
genitives, which require fuller consideration. The genitives 
are certainly adnominal in origin, and may best be treated 
in connection with the predicate genitive. The passages are 
as follows: ποίου κέκραγας ἀνδρὸς ὧδ᾽ ὑπέρφρονα; | ποῦ 
βάντος ἢ ποῦ στάντος οὗπερ οὐκ ἐγώ; Ai. 1236 f.; ποίου 
γὰρ ἀνδρὸς τήνδε μηνύει τύχην; O. T. 102; μαντεῖα | ἃ 
τοῦδ᾽ ἐχρήσθη σώματος, Ο. K. 355; κεἰ δείν᾽ ἐπερρώσθη λέ- 
yew | τῆς σῆς ἀρωγῆς, Ο. K. 662; τοῦ κασυγνήτου τί φής, 
ἥξοντος ἢ μέλλοντος; El. 317; τοῦ pe τήνδ᾽ ἐφίστασαι βά- 
σιν; Tr. 339; τῷ παιδὶ φράξω τῆς τεχνωμένης τάδε, Tr. 928; 
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τῆς μητρὸς ἥκω τῆς ἐμῆς φράσων ἐν ols | νῦν ἔστιν, Tr. 
1122; Φ. ἀναξίου μὲν φωτὸς ἐξερήσομαι, | γλώσσῃ δὲ δεινοῦ 
καὶ σοφοῦ, τί νῦν κυρεῖ. Ν. ποίου δὲ τούτον πλήν γ᾽ ᾿Οδυσ- 
σέως ἐρεῖς; Phil. 439 ff. 

In all these except Tr. 339 the meaning is just about what 
would be expressed were περί used ; but no one would now 
explain them by saying λείπει περί, or, in Tr. 339, λείπει 
ἕνεκα. Nor is it quite satisfactory to say that ποίου ἀνδρός, 
for instance, depends directly on ὑπέρφρονα, still less on 
κέκραγας. Is not a clue to the right explanation to be 
found in such varieties of the predicate genitive as zratpr- 
dos, Phil. 222; κακῶν, Ant. 6; γᾶς, O. K. 695, quoted above ? 
Then compare with these such expressions as τί τόδε λέγεις ; 
or οἷόν τι ποτὸν τόδε νηῦς ἐκεκεύθει, Hom. « 348, showing 
a not infrequent predicate accusative. In the nine passages 
above quoted, the genitive is to be regarded as a develop- 
ment of the predicate genitive; and the force of Ai. 1236 
may be roughly given thus: ‘ What sort of a man is he with 
whose name you clamorously connect such haughty words?’ 
So O. T. 102 might be rendered, ‘Whose does he, by his 
announcement, declare this fate to be?’ So O. K. 355, 
‘Prophecies which were, by utterance of the oracle, declared 
as mine,’ i.e. ‘as having reference to me.’ In like manner the 
other passages might be rendered. In each instance, except 
Tr. 339, we have a verb of declaring, a direct object (or with 
the passive a subject), and a genitive, which in several in- 
stances does not stand very near the object. In O. K. 355, 
and in some others, the genitive might perhaps be regarded 
as connected directly with the noun or pronoun; but in Ai. 
1236 and O. T. 102 the genitive cannot be so construed ; and 
the examples all seem to belong together. The most doubt- 
ful ones are Tr. 1122 and Phil. 439, where it is difficult to say 
with certainty that the genitive does not depend directly on 
the indirect question. Then in Tr. 339 it is difficult to say 
whether a still further extension of the idiom has taken place, 
in that the verb of declaring is only implied, or the genitive 
should be taken to modify the rest of the sentence as a 
whole. This genitive seems to be a good deal like the geni- 
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tive of price, which also is probably a development of the 
predicate genitive. And besides, in most of the passages 
under consideration the genitive has come to have the aspect 
of an adverbial modifier of the predicate, and from being so 
regarded may well have been used in connections which 
completely obscured the origin of the locution. In other 
words, we may have here instances of the beginnings of a 
distinct function of the genitive. 

With these apparently belong seven examples of the geni- 
tive with verbs of hearing and learning (i. e. having some- 
thing told one), where the genitive is to be translated about. 
They are: τούτων ἀκοῦσαι, O. K. 485; κλύων σοῦ, O. K. 307; 
κλύουσαν | ὀνειράτων, El. 481; κλύουσα παιδός, Ant. 1182; 
ἔραμαι πυθέσθαι... τᾶς δειλαίας... | ἀλγηδόνος, O. K. 514; 
ὧν πεύσει, El. 35 ; σὲ πατρὸς οὕτω δαρὸν ἐξενωμένον | τὸ μὴ 
πυθέσθαι ποῦ ἔστιν αἰσχύνην φέρειν, Tr. 65. This genitive 
is certainly more nearly akin to those discussed immediately 
above, than it is to the common genitive of the thing heard 
with these and like verbs. 

Another special development of the predicate adnominal 
genitive is the genitive denoting the place or time within 
the limits of which an action takes place. These idioms evi- 
dently belong together, and are to be compared with Homeric 
ἑσπέριοι ἀφίκοντο, εὗδον παννύχιοι, παλίνορσος ἀπέστη, ἄψορ- 
pot ἀπονέοντο, etc. The type is marked by Delbriick! as pro- 
ethnic, and it throws light on the idioms discussed imme- 
diately above. The Sophoklean examples are: νυκτός, Ai. 21, 
141, 285, El. 780, Phil. 606; χρόνου, O. K. 397, 821, El. 477, 
817, Tr. 173; ἡμέρας, El. 698; θέρους, Phil. 1340; χειμῶνος, 
Ai. 1143; πεδίων, O. K. 689; τοῦ προσωτάτω, Al. 731; ἑρκέων, 
Ai. 1274; πυρᾶς, El. gor. Among these seventeen exam- 
ples, then, appear five expressions of time and four of place, 
although νυκτός and χρόνου are most frequent. In El. gor 
πυρᾶς illustrates very clearly the predicative origin of the 
construction. No account has been taken of the common 
adverbs in -ov, which undoubtedly belong in the same cate- 
gory, case-forms petrified into adverbs. 


1 Syntakt. Forschungen, iv. p. 45. 
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The genitive absolute has advanced a step farther along 
the line of these predicate genitives ; or rather, in most in- 
stances of the genitive absolute this farther step has been 
taken. For we may distinguish three stages: First, the geni- 
tive is so closely and directly connected with a noun that one 
might hesitate whether to call it adnominal or to call it abso- 
lute. For example, οὗ δῆτα ποικίλως αὐδωμένου | δέχου τὰ 
συμφέροντα τῶν ἀεὶ λόγων, Phil. 130 ἔ. Secondly, it has the 
aspect of a predicate genitive similar to those of time and 
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place, as in ΕἸ. 101 ἔ,, οὐδεὶς τούτων οἶκτος φέρεται | σοῦ, πάτερ, 
οὕτως |... θανόντος. Thirdly, this predicate genitive appears 
to modify the action as a whole, or the verb itself, giving 
vaguely a cause, condition, etc. of the main action. This last 
stage is that of most genitives absolute, and may be com- 
pared with Tr. 339, τοῦ με τήνδ᾽ ἐφίστασαι βάσιν; The usage 
of Sophokles presents little that is peculiar or especially note- 
worthy. A few examples occur of a participle standing alone 
in the absolute construction ; as, τελουμένων, El. 1344; κατθα- 
vovtos, Ant. 909. 

The synopsis on the preceding page indicates the numbers 
and distribution of the classes of genitives thus far discussed. 


Il. 


The Homeric uses of the ablatival genitive are nearly all 
retained by Sophokles, and still others are added. How far 
his peculiarities in this respect are due to his own invention, 
extending deliberately the range of certain types, and how . 
far to fastidious choice of phrases from predecessors, cannot 
now be determined. Nor can we decide, without the sta- 
tistics for other writers and periods, just how the usage of 
Sophokles compares with that of his contemporaries and 
predecessors. But certain it is that we find the ablatival 
genitive surprisingly well defined and numerously illustrated 
in his surviving plays. This genitive occurs mostly with 
verbs, to a considerable extent with verbs compounded with 
prepositions ; but the preposition is seldom the essential gov- 
erning element. The most convenient classification of the 
examples for our purpose will be, first, the genitive of sepa- 
ration ; second, of source; third, of agent; fourth, of cause; 
fifth, of comparison ; sixth, with compounds of πρό. As gram- 
matical categories go, these are tolerably distinct, although 
connected as closely as the various meanings of the English 
from. Taking them up in order, the genitive of separation 
(including under that term departure, deprivation, failure, and 
the like) occurs with the following words and in the places 
noted. <A few variations from the strict alphabetical order, 
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with compounds under their simple verbs when these latter 
occur, have been allowed for etymological reasons. 

ἄγω, Phil. 613, 630; ἀείρω, Ant. 417; ἀλύσκω, Ant. 480, 
El. 626; ἁμαρτάνω, El. 1320, Phil. 231 (two; here the 
meaning is, virtually, ‘to fail to receive from’); ἀμπλακεῖν, 
Ant. 554, 910, 1234; ἀμύνω, O. T. 894; ἀνακουφίζω, O. T. 24; 
ἀναπνέω, Ai. 274 (cf. ἐκπνέω, and also Frag. 147 Dind., οὐ 
μύρου πνέον) ; ἀνατίθημι, Ai. 476 (articular inf.) ; ἀνίημι (cf. 
ἀφίημι, μεθίημι, παρίημι), O. T. 264, 265 ; ἀπαΐσσω, Ai. 448 ; 
ἀπαλλάσσω (cf. ἐναλλάσσω, καταλλάσσω), O. K. 786, Ant. 400, 
769, El. 783, 1335, 1336; ἀπαράσσω, Tr. 1016; ἀπατάω, Ai. 
807 ; ἀπαυδάω, O. T. 236; ἄπειμι (εἰμί), Ant. 1170, Tr. 165 ; 
ἄπειμι (εἶμι, cf. also ἔξειμι, βαίνω, μολεῖν, etc.), O. T. 229, 431 
(where ἀποστραφείς is added) ; ἀπορέω, Phil. 898 ; ἀποσκε- 
δάννυμι, O. T. 138 ; ἀποβλάπτω, Ai. 941; ἀποσπάω, Ai. 1025, 
1176, O. T. 1432, O. K. 895, El. 809; ἀποστάξω, Ant. 959 (cf. 
Frag. 342 Dind., xepavviov | νώτου καταστάξοντα φάρος, ‘ let- 
ting slip down, droop, from’); ἀποστατέω, O. T. 743, Ant. 993; 
ἀποστέλλω, El. 71; ἀποσυλάω, see ἐξωθέω ; ἀπωθέω (cf. ἐξω- 
θέω), Ai. 446, Ο. Τ. 233, 234, 641, 670, ΕἸ. 1325 ; ἀφίημι (cf. 
ἀνίημι, etc.), Ο. T. 1521, Ant. 1085 (the last passage is vari- 
ously construed, some editors, with the Scholiast, explaining 
καρδίας as = κατὰ καρδίας, others putting καρδίας with τοξεύ- 
pata; Nauck makes it ablatival) ; ἐξαφίημι, Tr. 72; ἀφορμά- 
ομαι, O. K. 1401; ἀτιμάξω, O. K. 50, Ant. 21 (cf. ἄτιμος, 
O. T. 789). 

βαίνω (cf. μολεῖν and ἔρχομαι), O. T. 152, O. K. 226 (with 
ἔξω πόρσω added) ; ἀποβαίνω, O. K. 167; ἐκβαίνω, Ai. 892: 
ἐπιβαίνω, Phil. 194; βάλλω, O. T. 622 (with ἔξω added). In 
regard to this and similar examples, where ἔξω is added, it is 
not easy to say whether the genitive is “governed” by the 
verb or by ἔξω. In their origin, of course, the prototypes of 
such phrases contained an ablative modifying the verb; the 
question now is, with which the poet, in thought, would have 
connected the genitive. From the freedom with which Sopho- 
kles uses the ablatival genitive with simple verbs of motion, it 
appears on the whole more probable that ἔξω was secondary 
in his mind. ἐκβάλλω, Ai. 808, O. K. 1307, El. 648. 
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δεῖ, O. T. 394, 406, Ant. 1098, ΕἸ. 612, 1494, Phil. 647, 1049, 
1060; δεῖται, O. T. 1148, 1292 (two), O. K. 1170 (two); δέχομαε, 
O. T. 1163, 1164. 

ἐκβιάξω, Phil. 1129; ἔκκειμαι, Ant. IO1I; ἐκκυλίνδω, O. T. 
812; ἐκπλέω, Phil. 1375 ; ἐκπνέω (cf. ἀναπνέω), Ai. 1148 ; 
ἐκραίνω (?), Tr. 781; ἐκρίπτω, O. T. 1410 (?) (with ἔξω added, 
cf. what is said under βάλλω, above), ΕἸ. 510; ἔκτοπος (cf. 
compounds of alpha privative), O. K. 232; ἐκτρέπομαι, O. T. 
851 ; ἐξαιτέω, Tr. 10; ἔξειμι (εἶμι, cf. ἄπειμι), O. K. οορ ; 
ἐξοδοιπορέω, El. 20; ἐξωθέω (cf. ἀπωθέω), O. K. 428, 1296, 
1330 (κἀπεσύλησεν is added); εἴργω, O. K. 836, Ant. 48; 
ἀπείργω, Ai. 51; ἐλαύνω, O. T.97 ; ἀπελαύνω, O. K. 599; ἐξε- 
λαύνω, O. K. 356, 376, 823; ἑλεῖν (cf. λαμβάνω), O. T. 1522; 
ἀνελεῖν, Ο. T. 1035, El. 1139; ἐξελεῖν, O. K. 541; ἐναλλάσσω 
(cf. ἀπαλλάσσω and καταλλάσσω), Ai. 208; ἔρημος, O. T. 57, 
1509, O. K. 1719, El. 1405; ἐρύκω, Tr. 131; ἐρυστός, Ai. 730; 
(ἔρχομαι, Frag. 675 Dind., μικροῦ δ᾽ ἀγῶνος οὐ μέγ᾽ ἔρχεται 
κλέος ; οἷ. Ο. Κ. 572, γῆς ὁποίας ἦλθον, which is not counted 
because of the proximity οὗ ἀπό in the previous line, although 
perhaps it should have been;) ἀπέρχομαι, O. K. 1165; ἐξέρ- 
χομαι, O. K. 45, El. 777; ἔχω, El. 375 (O. K. 1618, an ex- 
ample which, like that in O. K. 572, is not counted, because 
of ἐξ in the previous line) ; ἀνέχω, O. T. 174. 

ἴστημι, O. T. 142; ἀφίστημι, El. 776 (two), 912, Phil. 865; 
ἐξανίστημι, Ant. 297; ἐξίστημι, Ant. 1105; μεθίστημι, Phil. 
463. 

καταλλάσσω (cf. ἀπαλλάσσω and ἐναλλάσσω), Ai. 744; κε- 
vos, Ο. K. 931, Ant. 756, El. 403 ; κηκίω, Phil. 696 (cf. 784 f. 
ἐκ βυθοῦ | κηκῖον); κομίξω, O. T. 580, O. K. 1412; xpe- 
μαστὸς (αὐχένος), Ant. 1221; κτάομαι, Phil. 1371; κυρέω, 
O. K. 1290 (two; ἀπό, line 1289, would be still in the listener’s 
mind); κύρω, O. K. 1082 (?). 

λαμβάνω, O. T. 1004, 1012, 1349; λείπω, Ai. 543, Ant. 548, 
El. 474, Tr. 266, 936; ἀπολείπω, El. 1169; λοιπός, El. 1127 ; 
λήγω, (Ai. 274, counted under ἀναπνέω, O. K. 346, 1722, 
El. 104 (two), 353, 379, Tr. 911, Phil. 1395; Avw, Tr. 181; 
ἐκλύω, O. T. 1002 ; Awdda, Ai. 61. 

pardoow, Phil. 1334; μεθίημε (cf. ἀνίημε, etc.), Ai. 372, 
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O. K. 838; μεταγιγνώσκω, Ai. 717 (two); μολεῖν, El. οὐδ ; 
μόνος, Ai. 511, μοῦνος, O. K. 1250. 

vooditw, Phil. 1427; ἀπονοσφίξω, Phil. 979. 

ὁρίζω, Phil. 636; ὀρφανός, Ant. 425 ; oppavigw, Tr. 942. 

παρίημι (cf. ἀνίημι, etc.),O. K. 1212; παύω, Ai. 788, El. 798, 
Phil. 1379, 1424; ἀναπαύω, O. K. 1114; ἀποπαύω, Ai. 1205 ; 
πέμπω, O. T. 1518 (ἄποικον perhaps has some influence) ; 
ἐκπέμπω, O. T. 309, 951, El. 1130(?); πίπτω, Phil. 1002 
(Schol. ἄνωθεν πεσὼν ἀπὸ πέτρας; Wecklein-Wunder also 
connect πέτρας directly with πεσών) ; ἐκπίπτω, Ai. 1177, 
O. K. 766, El. 750; περάω, O. T. 674. (πνέω, Frag. 147 
Dind., od μύρου πνέον.) 

ῥιζόω, O. K. 1591 (with γῆθεν). 

(σπένδω, Frag. 49 Dind., ἔσπεισα Batis κύλικος) ; στείχω, 
Ant. 10. After observing the use of the ablatival genitive 
with μολεῖν, ἔρχομαι, ἐλθεῖν, Baivw, there seems no just 
ground for objecting to the same syntax with στείχω. στε- 
pew, Ai. 511, O. K. 857, 1443, Ant. 13, 574, 890, El. 1210, 
Tr. 177; ἀποστερέω, O. T. 1379, El. 813, 814; ἀποστερίσκω, 
O. K. 375 ; σφάλλω, Tr. 1113; σῴξζω, Ant. 1162, Phil. 919; 
ἀνασῴώζω, El. 1133; ἀποσῴζξω, Phil. 1379. 

τήκομαι, Ant. 1008; τητάομαι, O. K. 1200, 1618, El. 1326, 
Phil. 228, 383 ; τυγχάνω, O. K. 1168, Phil. 1315. 

(ὑφαιρέω, Frag. 34 Dind., ὑφηρέθη σοῦ κάλαμος ὡσπερεὶ 
λύρας.) 

φέρω, El. 324; φεύγω, Ο. K. 1024, Phil. 1044; φυλάσσω, 
O. K. 161 

ψεύδω, Ai. 1382, Tr. 713. 

Here belong also a number of genitives with adjectives hav- 
ing alpha privative as their first and most important element. 
In these cases the compound is a more picturesque or more 
suggestive substitute for an adjective of want, and is con- 
strued accordingly. As the second element is more or less 
prominent the construction shades off into the ablatival geni- 
tive of agent, or into the “objective” genitive with adjectives 
containing more or less of verbal force. Of the following, 
which are here classed under this head of separation, a few 
might perhaps be put under the genitive of agent. It is not 
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important to fix the exact dividing line between two classes 
which shade into each other so naturally. In none of this list 
does it seem necessary to consider the genitive “ objective.” 

ἄγευστος κακῶν, Ant. 582; ἀκραιφνεῖς τῶν κατηπειλημένων, 
Ο. K. 1147; ἀλαμπὲς ἡλίου, Tr. 691; ἄλυπος ἄτης, El. 1002, 
γήρως, Ο. K. 1519 ; ἄμμορος πάντων, Phil. 182; ἄμοιρος τα- 
φῆς, ΔΙ. 1326, τῶν θεῶν, Ant. 1070; ἄνατος κακῶν, Ο. Κ. 
786 ; ἀνήλιον | ἀνήμεμόν τε] χειμώνων, Ο. K. 678; ἀπάτωρ 
ἐμοῦ, Ο. K. 1383 (cf. ἄπαις ἔρσενος γόνου, Hdt., εἴς.) ; ἄπει- 
ρος κακῶν, Ant. 1191, γνώμης, Ant. 1250, τῶνδε, Tr. 309 ; 
‘(in O. Τ. 1094 f. the infinitives αὔξειν and χορεύεσθαι de- 
pend on ἄπειρος in 1088, but are not counted here, because 
without the article ;) ἄποπτος ἄστεως, O. T. 762, ἡμῶν, EL. 
1489 ; ἄπυρον ἀκτῖνός τ' ἀεὶ | θερμῆς ἄθικτον, Tr. 685 ; γόων 
οὐκ ἀσήμονες φθόγγοι, Ο. K. 1668; ἄσκευον ἀσπίδων τε καὶ 
στρατοῦ, ἘΠ. 36; ἄτιμος τοῦ τεθνηκότος, ἘΠ. 1214, οὐδενός, 
ΕἸ. 1215, ὧν μὲν ἱκόμην | ἄτιμον, Ο. T. 788; ἄχαλκος ἀσπί- 
δων, Ο. Τ. 190 ; ἀψόφητος κωκυμάτων, Ai. 321. 

We must add to these the following examples, wherein one 
cannot say to which of two words the genitive belongs; it 
rather belongs to both, or to the phrase as a whole. κυνῆς 
ἅλμα κουφιεῖν, Ai. 1287; ἀπωστὸς γῆς ἀπορριφθήσομαι, Ai. 
ΙΟΙ9; ἄφορμος ἐμᾶς χθονὸς ἔκθορε, O. K. 233; δράμημα 
νωτίσαι πάτρας | ἄπουρον, O. Τ. 192; ἔλαμψε γὰρ τοῦ νιφό- 
εντος ἀρτίως φανεῖσα | φάμα Παρνασοῦ, O. Τ. 475; ὅπως | 
σοῦ πρὸς δόμους ἐλθόντος εὖ πράξαιμί τι, Ο. Τ. 1006. This 
is said by the ἄγγελος with evident reference to the words 
of Oedipus two lines above, χάριν λάβοις ἐμοῦ; hence σοῦ is 
to be taken as ablatival, with the idea of receiving a present 
in the euphemism εὖ πράξαιμί τι. So Wecklein-Wunder also, 
as appears from the comment, “Bene Ed. Oxon. ‘ut a te bene- 
ficii aliquid consequerer.’” For a somewhat similar turn of 
words see Tr. 191, πρὸς σοῦ τι κερδαναιμι. 

Several interesting facts are brought out by these lists of 
examples. In general, the freedom with which this genitive 
of separation is used with all sorts of words and expressions 
denoting removal, issue, deprivation, distinction, separation, 
receiving, is surprising. No one word occurs many times with 
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it; the number is not swelled by a few frequent phrases. 
Apparently Sophokles felt free to indicate these relations by 
the genitive with almost any word ; so that, although many 
compounds of ἀπό and ἐξ appear in the lists, especially with 
verbs of motion, yet enough simple verbs of motion are so - 
construed to show that the poet scarcely felt it necessary to 
help out such phrases with ἀπὸ or ἐξ, or any other preposition. 
Metre or euphony often seems to determine whether simple 
or compound shall be used. See e.g. under λείτω. Accord- 
ingly, where the only objection to a MS. reading is the pres- 
ence of an ablatival genitive of separation, that reading should 
without hesitation be retained. Passages to be considered 
with this principle in view are ὅλῃ pov, O. T. 1522, and 
ἀνδρῶν μοῦνος, O. K. 1250, where the genitive offers no 
difficulty. 

Obviously some of the examples enumerated above — 
namely, those with verbs of receiving— might with some 
propriety be classed under the head of source; but without 
strongly objecting to such disposal of them, it seems better 
for our purpose to reserve the term “ genitive of source” to 
include the genitive with two classes of verbs: first, those of 
hearing and learning ; secondly, verbs denoting birth. These 
verbs, with references, are the following :— 

(a.) ἀκούω, O. T. 42, 547, 729, 841, O. K. 33, 452, 551, 1171, 
1352, El. 926, 927, Tr. 431; εἰσακούω, Ai. 318, Tr. 424. 

κλύω, Ai. 1072, O. T. 235, 305, O. K. 412, 413, 792, 1117, 
1350, 1766 (possibly adnominal; here classed as ablatival, 
first, because so far from ταῦτα, secondly, because with these 
verbs the genitive usually denotes source when referring to 
persons, if the accusative of the thing accompanies it), El. 
293, 424, 877, Tr. 189, Phil. 1273. 

μανθανω, Ai. 800, 801, O. T. 546, 574, 575, O. K. 593, Ant. 
723, 725, 1032, El. 565, 889, Tr. 187, 408; éxpavOava, O. T. 
1438 (not governed by ἐκ, cf. 1443), Ο. K. 114. 

εἰδέναι, El. 668. Possibly this genitive goes with χρήζω ; 
but, first, the order indicates otherwise ; secondly, compare 
O. K. 1149, ἅ γ᾽ εἴσεε καὐτὸς ἐκ ταύταιν ; finally, when 
this verb means ‘to learn,’ as here and in El. 40, and else- 
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where not infrequently, why should it not be construed like 
μανθάνω ὃ 

πυνθάνομαι, Ο. Τ. 333, Tr. 387. 

(ὁ.) γίγνομαι, Ο. Τ. 1168, El. 775, Phil. 181, 1284. 

φύω, Ο. T. 1015, 1082, Ο. K. 1378, Ant. 38, 144, 145, 866, 
El. 1171 (also Frag. 470 Dind., θνητῆς gus); ἐκφύω, Ai. 487, 
488, 1295, O. T. 1499. 

φυτεύω, O. K. 1324. 

βλαστάνω, Tr. 403 (also Frag. 518 Dind.); ἀποβλαστάνω, 
O. K. 534. 

O. T. 1063 may be added, οὐδ᾽ ἐὰν τρίτης ἐγὼ μητρὸς 
φανῶ tpidovaos, where the case seems to hover between the 
adnominal and ablatival genitive, with the idea of source the 
more prominent. 

Under this head belong also a few examples in which the 
genitive of source, without a preposition, is employed to de- 
note the agent. The following appear in Sophokles: addap- 
κτος φίλων, Ai. 910; τῶν φίλων νικώμενος, Ai. 1353; ἄθικτος 
ἡγητῆρος, Ο. K. 1521; κακῶν | δυσάλωτος, Ο. Κ. 1722; φίλων 
ἄκλαυτος, Ant. 848; μαντικῆς ἄπρακτος, Ant. 1034; κείνης 
διδακτά, El. 344; ἐκδιδαχθεὶς τῶν κατ᾽ οἶκον [Tr. 934]; κρα- 
τίστου πατρὸς τραφείς, Phil. 3 (cf. οἷος ἐξ οἵον ἐτράφης, Ai. 
557; also τραφεὶς μητρὸς εὐγενοῦς ἄπο, Ai. 1229, and μητέ- 
pov τεθραμμένοι, Aesch. Sept. 792); ἐλπίδων | ἄπιστον, Phil. 
867 ; φωνῆς | προσφθεγκτός, Phil. 1066. 

As already remarked, some few of those placed under the 
genitive of separation with compounds of a/pha privative may 
perhaps belong here instead. - Thus Wunder, for example, 
agrees with Brunck in so disposing of γήρως, O. K. 1519. 

The genitive is used to denote cause in exclamations in the 
following passages: with οἴμοι, Ai. 367, 900, 908, 980, O. K. 202, 
982, 1399 (two), 1400, Ant. 82, 1265, El. 1143 (with τάλαινα), 
1179, 1209 (with τάλαινα), Tr. 971, 972; with e7, O. K. 149; 
with φεῦ, El. 920, 1183. 

With other words the genitive of cause is difficult to sepa- 
rate from genitives wholly doubtful in character. The follow- 
ing, however, seem to belong here: (βαρυνθήσεσθε, Frag. 627 
Dind.) ; ἐντρέπομαι, Ai. 90, O. T. 724, 1226, El. 520; κήδο- 
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pat, Ai. 204, O. T. 1060, El. 1059, 1327; προκήδομαι, Ant. 741, 
Tr. 965 ; dvivapat, Tr. 570; ἀπονίναμαι, ἘΠ. 211; αὔξω, O. K. 
1565 ; δείλαιος, O. T. 1347 (two) ; ἐπιμέμφομαι, Tr. 112; ev- 
δαιμονίζω, O. K. 144 (?); ζηλῶ, El. 1027; ἥδομαι, Phil. 715. 
In this passage the genitive of cause appears instead of the 
more usual instrumental dative, which is seen, e.g., in O. T. 
454. κλαίω, El. 1117; σωτῆρα κλήζξει, O.T. 48; μηνίζω, Ant. 
1177 (9); πορεύω, Tr. 560; στρέφομαι, Ai. 1116; στυγῶ, ΕἸ. 
1027. In O. T. 1478 the genitive τῆσδε τῆς ὁδοῦ gives the 
cause of the entire wish expressed in the next line. In O. K. 
1506, on the other hand, τῆσδε τῆς ὁδοῦ is decidedly | better 
construed with τύχην, as Nauck explains. 

Better in this connection than elsewhere may be enumer- 
ated the occurrences of the genitive with compounds of πρό, 
in which the preposition really determines the case. These 
genitives are ablatival in origin, and somewhat like those of 
cause. The verbs, with references, are the following : προ- 
έχω, Ant. 208, Ο. T. 1115, Phil. 138; προΐστημι, Ai. 803, El. 
980; προκάμνω, Ai. 1269; πρόκειμαι, Tr. 925; προκηραίνω, - 
Tr. 29; προσκοπέω, Ant. 688; mpotapBéw, Ant. 83; προτί- 
Ont, O. K. 419. 

Lastly, the genitive of comparison with adjectives in the 
comparative degree is so common in prose, and in Sophokles 
presents so little that is peculiar, that few words need be added 
to the statistics of the table. In ΕἸ. 155, however, περισσά 
takes the genitive like a comparative, as does also ἀλλοκότῳ 
in Phil. 1191 f.; in Ant. 678, ἡσσητέα, as in prose, is con- 
strued like its primitive, ἥσσων. So ἡσσῶνται τέκνων, Frag. 
674a Dind. In Ai. 1357 the genitive is used because of the 
comparative idea in the phrase νικᾷ πολύ, and there seems to 
be no ground for suspecting the text. With this should be 
compared Phil. 1100, τοῦ λῴονος δαίμονος εἴλου TO κάκιον ai- 
νεῖν, where τοῦ Awovos depends on the comparative idea in 
etAov. Here also are to be counted the two genitives with 
superlatives mentioned above: τὸ κάλιϊλιστον . . . | τῶν 
προτέρων φάος, Ant. 100 ff.; AdoTe τῶν πρὶν ἐντόπων, 
Phil. 117]. 

The following table gives a summary. 
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ABLATIVAL GENITIVE. 


Π a z 
y [1] 
Ξ 
a 
x a 
Ν - 2 
a 
mm & 
Iv. 


No attempt is here made to trace or discuss the true nature 
of the genitives brought forward in this chapter. Many of 
them are pretty certainly adnominal in origin, most of the re- 
mainder are probably so. But the history of most of them is 
obscure, extending back to pre-Homeric, and in some cases 
to pro-ethnic times. The endeavor to trace their development 
would therefore lead far, and would probably produce results 
of little positive value. Without a wide acquaintance with 
early Indo-European speech, such an endeavor would be well- 
nigh wasted. And finally, notwithstanding the space required 
to describe them in the grammars, the actual number of these 
genitives is comparatively small, —less than that of genitives 
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adnominal, ablatival, or with prepositions. The purpose of 
this paper is primarily to present a clear view of the Sopho- 
klean usage ; to this end the classification of the revised Had- 
ley’s Grammar will be followed, with some modifications made 
necessary by the classification adopted in the other chapters 
of this essay. 


A. The genitive is used as object with the following classes 
of verbs : — 


a. Verbs of sharing, under the general head of verbs whose 
action affects the object only in part (Hadley, 736, 737). 

xowvow, Tr. 546; μέτεστι, O. T. 630, O. K. 568, Ant. 1072; 
μετέχω, O. T. 1465, Ant. 534, El. 1168, Phil. 248; ἔχω, O. T. 
709 (where ἔχον is about equivalent to péreyov, as Wunder 
points out, yet Ellendt approves Hermann’s interpretation, 
“ex vatum arte pendere,” making it ablatival); συλλαμβάνω, 
Phil. 281 ; ξυμμετίσχω, Ant. 537. (δοῦσα with partitive geni- 
tive occurs in Frag. 531 Dind.) 

ὁ. Verbs of touching, taking hold of, beginning (H. 738). 

ἅπτομαι, O. K. 830 (two), 955 (9), 1550, Ant. 179, Tr. 1010; 
ἀνθάπτομαι, Tr. 778; ἐφάπτομαι, Ai. 1172, O. K. 859; ἄρχω, 
Ai. 935, Tr. 871 (cf. verbs of ruling); κατάρχω, O. K. 1019, 
Tr. 1135; δράσσομαι, Ant. 235 ; ἐμβαίνω, O. K. 400; ἐπεμβαίνω, 
O. K. 924; ἐμβατεύω, O. T. 825 ; ἐπιβαίνω, O. K. 189, Phil. 
1463, If it is hard to separate this from compounds of ἐπί, it 
seems even harder to separate it from the three preceding 
words. ἔχομαι, O. T. 891 (?), O. K. 424 (cf. Frag. 325 Dind., 
τοῦ κερδαίνειν | ἔχονται, where Ellendt translates ἔχονται by 272- 
haerere ; also Frag. 26 Dind., τοῦ δὲ κερδαίνειν ἔχου) ; Oryyava, 
Ai. 1409, O. T. 760, 1413, O. K. 328, 1133, Tr. 715, Phil. 407, 
408, 762, 1398 ; προσθυγγάνω, O. K. 173, Phil. 8 (two); λαμβά- 
vouat, O. K. 373 (two); μάρπτω, Tr. 779; πελάξω, ΑἹ. 710, 889, 
O. T. 1100, Phil. 1327; ἐμπελάξω, Tr. 17; ψαύω, O. T. 1464, 
O. K. 863, 1639, Ant. 857 (?), Tr. 904, 1007 ; ἐπιψαύω, Al. 1394, 
Phil. 669, 1255. 

¢. Verbs of aiming, reaching, attaining (H. 739). 

ἀντάω, Ο. K. 14453; ἀντιάω, El. 869, 870; ἴημι, Ai. 154, Tr. 
514 (ἰέμενοι) ; ἀφίημι, Ant. 1084; ἐφίεμαι, El. 143; κιχάνω, 
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O. K. 1487; κυρέω, O. T. 1513, Ant. 870, ΕἸ. 849; κύρω, O. K. 
247, 1082; [Aayyavw, O. K. 450; see τυγχάνω :] πείράομαι, 
El. 468; τοξεύω, Ant. 1033, 1034; τυγχάνω, Ai. 527, 924, 
967, O. T. 423, 677, 1435, 1449, 1450, O. K. 450 (MSS. give 
λάχωσι), 482, 780, 1482, Ant. 465, 669, 699, El. 31, 364, 583, 
963, 971, 992, 1469, 1488, Tr. 728, 1116, Phil. 618, 1091, 1315 ; 
mpootuyyavw, El. 1463 (two), Phil. 552; συντυγχάνω, Phil. 
321 (three). 

α΄. Verbs of ruling and leading (H. 741). 

ἀνάσσειν, Ai, 1100, IIOI, 1102, O. T. 1104; ἄρχω, Ai. 935, 
1068, 1107, O. T. 54, 579, O. K. 66, Ant. 525, 736, Tr. 443 
(444 spurious), Phil. 860 (three) ; [δεσπόξειν, Tr. 363;] ἡγοῦ- 
μαι, Ai. 1106, ΕἸ. 1038 (ὃ νῷν) ; xpaivw, Ai. 1050, O. K. 296, 
862, 926; xpatéw, Ai. 484, 1067, 1099, 1102, 1337, O. T. 55, 
409, 1197, O. K. 400, 405, 408, 646, 1207, 1385, Ant. 350, ΕἸ. 
1175, Phil. 922, 989, 1048, 1292; κρατύνω, O.T. 14, Phil. 365, 
1059, 1161 ; πρεσβεύων, Ai. 1389; otpatnyéw, Ai. 1100; τυ- 
ραννεύω, O. K. 449. 

e. Verbs denoting an action of the senses or mind, — hear, 
taste, smell, remember, forget, care for, neglect, spare, desire 
(H. 742). Under this head, — 

(1.) The following verbs of hearing. 

αἰσθάνομαι, El. 78, 683; ἐπαισθάνομαι, Ο. K. 1351, Ant. 
1183, Phil. 1295 ; aiw, O. K. 304 (?), Phil. 1410; ἀκούω, Ai. 
335, 1070, O. T. 952, O. K. 418, 1187, El. 793, Phil. 225, 596; 
ἀπακούω, El. 81; εἰσακούω, Ai. 789, O. K. 1645, Tr. 351; 
ἐπακούω, O. T. 708, Phil. 1417; κλύω, Ai. 291, 1162, 1352, 
O. T. 1472, O. K. 493, 740, 1173, 1176, 1406, 1642, Ant. 1206, 
El]. 675, 1376, 1377, Tr. 414, 864, 1115, 1244, Phil. 632, 688, 
925, 976, 977. 

Of these verbs, ἀκούω, εἰσακούω, and κλύω, 85 Mentioned 
above, take also the genitive of source; and ἀκούω and κλύω 
appear with the genitive translated ‘about,’ classed as a de- 
velopment of the predicate adnominal. Furthermore, they 
are all construed, in Sophokles or elsewhere, with the accusa- 
tive in precisely the same sense. 

(2.) Two verbs of tasting. 

γεύομαι, Ant. 1005, Tr. [101 ; πατέομαι, Ant. 201. 
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(3.) Verbs of remembering and forgetting. 

μιμνήσκω, O. T. 49, 564, 1401, Ο. K. 1361, 1555, El. 1252, 
Tr. 1223; ἐπιμιμνήσκω, Phil. 1407; παραμιμνήσκω, Tr. 1125 ; 
λανθάνομαι, El. 146, 167, 168, 342, 1287; ἐκλανθάνομαι, O. K. 
1005. : 

(4.) Verbs of caring for, neglecting, and sparing. 

μέλω, Ai. 689, 990, 1184, O. T. 1462, 1466, O. K. 1137, Ant. 
1335, El. 342, Phil. 1036; ἀκηδέω, or, according to MSS., 
ἀφειδέω, Ant. 414; ἀφειδέω, El. 980; φείδω, Ai. 844, El. 716, 
Phil. 749. 

(5.) Verbs of desiring. 

ἐπαιτέω (ὧν ἐπαιτεῖς, ‘what thou askest’), O. T. 14243; ἐρῶ, 
Ai. 686, Ant. go, 1336, Tr. 551 (?); κεχρημένοι, Phil. 1264; 
patpaw, Ai. 50; προσπίτνω, O. K. 1755; χρήξω, Ai. 473, O. T. 
597, 932, O. K. 1211; προσχρήζω, Phil. 1055. 

Ff. Verbs of plenty (H. 743). 

βρύω, O. K. 17 (three); γέμω, O. T. 4, § (two), Phil. 876 
(two); κορέννυμι, Phil. 1157; peorow, Ant. 280, El. 713; πίμ- 
πλημι, O. K. 480, 481 (two), Ant. 121, El. 730, 906; ὑπερπίμ- 
πλημι, O. T. 874; στάζω, El. 1423 (? @unrais). 

g. With two verbs of exchanging occurs the genitive of 
price. μεταβάλλομαι, El. 1262; πρίασθαι, Ai. 477. 

h. ἐπαιτιάομαι with the genitive of the charge, Ant. 4090. 

i. a€tow, the use of which with the genitive proceeds, of 
course, from that of ἄξιος with the same case (see ἄξιος, 
below), Phil. 62. yeXaw, Phil. 1125; Wunder, on Ai. 745, re- 
marks the frequent use of simple instead of compound verbs, 
with the cases commonly taken by the compounds ; as here, 
γελᾷ for καταγελᾷ. 

7. Compounds in which the preposition governs the case. 
(Among these the genitive with compounds of πρό is evi- 
dently a development from the ablative-genitive with simple 
πρό; these compounds have already been given.) 

ἀντέχω, O. K. 1651; διαΐσσω, Tr. 1083; διαρροιξέω, Tr. 568 ; 
διελθεῖν, Tr. 7173 διίημι, O. K. 963 ; ἐπιστρέφομαι, O. T. 728, 
Phil. 598; καθικέσθαι, O. T. 809; καθυβρίξω, O. K. 960, 961 
(two) ; κατάφημι, O. T. 505; κατηγορέω, O. T. 514, 529; ὑπερ- 
αλγέω, Ant. 628; ὑπερδέδοικα, Ant. 82; ὑπερίστημι, El. 188; 
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ὑπερμάχομαι, Ai. 1346, O. T. 258 (two); ὑπερπονέομαι, Ai. 
1310; ὑπερφέρω, O. T. 380. 

&. In O. K. 436, ἔρωτος τοῦδε ὠφελῶν is too strange to be 
regarded as certainly what Sophokles wrote ; Tr. 170 is prob- 
ably not genuine ; and ὧν in Tr. 548 is very doubtful. None 
of these are counted. 

The following table gives a summary, without showing in 
detail the distribution of the examples, since the detailed num- 
bers appear to have no special significance. 


GENITIVE, NOT ABLATIVAL, WITH VERBS. 


Β With adjectives — and a few adverbs derived from them 
—the genitive is used in various relations which are as diffi- 
cult to classify as those of the adnominal genitive. A few of 
the adjectives thus accompanied in Sophokles are common 
elsewhere, and so perfectly familiar. But taking all the exam- 
ples together, no classification appears to have much signifi- 
cance, either logical or historical ; convenience of description 
and reference is all that is aimed at in setting them forth in 
the following four groups. 

a, αἴτιος, Ὁ. K. 1298, ΕἸ. 295, Tr. 773, Phil. 590, 1426; 
μεταίτιος, Tr. 261, 448 (two); ἄξιος, O. T. 773, 972, O. K. 905, 
ΕἸ. 7073 dvdgios, Phil. 1009; κατώξιος, Phil. 1009 ; ἀξίως, El. 
Soo, SOL; καταξίως, Ὁ, Κι ort f. qthree’. (Cf. ἀξιόω.) 

& Adjectives of plenty and fulness. ἀνάριθμος, Ai 601, 
QO. Τ᾿ arg, ΕἸ. 282, Tr. 2473 περιστεφής, ΕἸ. $96; πλέως, Ai. 
748 LUT Ant. 721, El. 607, 1405, Phil. 39, 
lor gs τὰ . 778. Ant. 1017, 1052, Phil 1088 ; 
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στεγος δωμάτων, El. 1386, we find a compound of which the 
second member is a noun, followed by a genitive repeating 
the meaning of the noun. These are similar to some of the 
compounds of alpha privative, enumerated under the genitive 
of separation; yet in those the second element seems less 
prominent than in these three, The table gives a summary. 


GENITIVE, NOT ABLATIVAL, WITH ADJECTIVES. 


ὅπ Εν] 
ag a 
3 
i 
ν. 


There remain for consideration the genitives which occur 
with prepositions, proper and improper. Of those adverbs 
which, from their use with verbs, are strictly entitled to the 
name of prepositions, ἀπό, ἐξ, παρά, and πρός, when used 
with the genitive, can be clearly shown to express some 
Jrom-telation. The genitive with them is distinctly ablatival. 
To these must be added πρό, whose variations in meaning all 
go back to forth from or forward from. The genitive with 
κατά in the phrase κατ᾽ ἄκρας, which occurs thrice, is abla- 
tival. This is the only phrase in Sophokles in which this 
preposition means down from. The character of other geni- 
tives with κατά is doubtful. As for ὑπό, there is no instance 
in Sophokles of its meaning from under, in the literal, local 
sense, When it denotes agency, the genitive is probably, but 
not demonstrably, ablatival; but it shades off perplexingly 
into the meanings decause of, under the influence of, accom- 
panied by, and locally under. It seems best, therefore, not to 
count it as governing the ablative-genitive. 

In regard to most of the so-called improper prepositions it 
is difficult to decide with certainty which are construed with 
the genitive primarily because of some shade of from-relation, 
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and which are construed with the genitive merely because, 
when they came into familiar use, the genitive had already 
become the regular case to put with such adverbs. Never- 
theless, it seems best to treat as governing an ablatival geni- 
tive dvev, ἄπωθεν, ἄτερ, ἄτερθε, δίχα, ἐκτός, ἐκποδών, ἔξω, EEw- 
θεν, λάθρᾳ, πάρος, πάροιθε, πέρα (πέραν), πλήν (originally a 
comparative), πρόσθεν, χωρίς. It is possible that ἔξω be- 
longs with εἴσω, and should not be placed in the ablatival 
list; but it seems better to separate them as is here done, for 
the reason that ἔξω often occurs where actual motion away 
from or out from is indicated, and all its senses can be easily 
brought back to these, whereas all indications of an ablative 
with εἴσω are obliterated in Sophokles, if indeed they are to 
be found anywhere. 

The following tables indicate the distribution and the total 
number of occurrences of the examples : — 


ABLATIVAL GENITIVE WITH PREPOSITIONS. 


El. Tr. | Phil. | Τοῦ]. Total. 


Dial. 10 | 21 | 19 7 | 10 | WU 6 84 

ἀπό 114 
Lyr. 5 6, 4 ο 2 6 7 | 30 
Dial. | 22 | 47 | 39 | 37 | 47 | 40 | 40 | 272 

ἐξ 206 
Lyr. 5} 4) 5] 6]) 8] 1| 5] 34 
Dial. 4 10| 4 5 6 I 33 

wapd 37 
Lyr. ο fe) I 2 I ο 4 
Dial. ve) 2 fe) I 9 

τρό 14 
Lyr. o| ο] οἱ rt] 2] 2] o 5 
Dial. | 22 | 32] 12 | 9 | 2x | 17 | 17 | 130; 

πρός | 142 
Lyr. ο 3 3 2 I ° 3 12 

Dial. ο Ι ο Ι fe) 2 

ear 3 
Lyr. ο ο Ι fe) fe) fe) fe) I 
Dial. 8 | 112 8 8 6 

Total, 5 | 78 | 59 | 83 | 75 | 65 | 53 616 
Lyr. 10 13/ 14 | Ir | 14 9 | 15 

Total, 68 | 125 92 | 70 | 97 | 84 | 80 | 616 


14.0— per cent Lyric. 
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GENITIVE WITH ADVERBS. 


With other or the genitive 
is in its origin either adnominal or doubtful. Here more than 
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elsewhere the genitive and ablative have really coalesced, in 
some usages, into a single case. 

The following tables exhibit the statistics, first for the true 
prepositions, secondly for the improper prepositions, used by 
Sophokles. It will be seen that several of these latter are 
Sophoklean ἅπαξ λεγόμενα ; also that ἀμφί probably occurs 
but once with the genitive (Phil. 554). περί, except in Ai. 
151, always follows its case, and stands at the end of the line. 
κατά, peta, and ὑπέρ do not occur in the Trachiniae. 


GENITIVE WITH PREPOSITIONS, NOT ABLATIVAL. 


ot ὦ. 
: = lao 


Ο ν 


5 
ο 


18+ per cent are Lyric. 
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GENITIVE WITH ADVERBS, NOT ABLATIVAL. 
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VI. 


Summing up the preceding tables, we obtain these fig- 
ures : — 


Total in Dialogue, 


Total in Lyric, 
Total, 
Per cent in Lyric, 


We find also the following facts: 53.6+- per cent are true 
genitives, 28.6 per cent are ablatival genitives, while only 
17.8— per cent are to be classed as doubtful. And even if 
the reader insists on making some changes in the assignment 
to various classes, lessening somewhat the ablatival division, 
still the figures cannot be changed very greatly. That so 
large a proportion of ablatival constructions should survive 
the confusion of forms, is interesting, and even surprising. 
Certainly the grammars would never lead one to suspect the 
fact. The 28.6 per cent of ablatival genitives in Sophokles 
are made up of 2.4— with quasi-prepositions, 15.0-+ per cent 
with true prepositions, and 11.2— per cent with verbs and 
adjectives, some of which contain a preposition which more 
or less influences the case. On the other hand, of the 
17.8— per cent classed as doubtful, 1.64+- per cent are found 
with quasi-prepositions; 6.7-- per cent with true preposi- 
tions; 2.1-+- per cent with adjectives; and 7.3— per cent 
with verbs. 21.8 per cent, therefore, of the whole number of 
genitives occur with prepositions proper, and 4.0 per cent 
with quasi-prepositions. 

What other conclusions may be drawn from the statistics 
given in this paper must remain uncertain until these statis- 
tics can be compared with like figures for other writers and 
other periods. Those figures, so far as is known to the 
writer, are entirely wanting. 
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Il. — Greck Ideas as to the Effect of Burial on the Future 
of the Soul. 


By FRANK B. TARBELL, 
PROFESSOR IN YALE COLLEGE. 


Ir the familiar modern authorities on classical antiquities 
are to be believed, it was an article of old Greek faith that 
the souls of the unburied dead were shut out from the place 
of final rest. But although these authorities generally formu- 
late the doctrine without qualification, their formulas exhibit 
not altogether trivial differences. Some limit themselves to 
the statement above given. Thus Teuffel writes in Pauly’s 
Real-Encyclopadie s. v. /zfert: “ Die Seele kann nicht in die 
Unterwelt, so lange der Leib noch physisch vorhanden, d. h. 
nicht bestattet ist.” Similarly Schémann, in his Griechische 
Alterthiimer, ii. p. 565: “Die Seele des Verstorbenen fand 
keine Statte im Reich der Todten, so lange der Leib nicht 
bestattet war.” De Coulanges would seem to go farther, and 
commit himself to the more definite view that the neglected 
soul was thought of as remaining on earth among living 
men. He says (Ancient City, p. 18): “In order that the soul 
might be confined to this subterranean abode, . . . it was 
necessary that the body to which it remained attached should 
be covered with earth. The soul that had no tomb... 
must wander forever under the form of a /erva or phantom.” 
Finally, a more prevalent form of this general idea is ex- 
pressed by E. B. Tylor (Primitive Culture, ii. p. 28) in these 
words: “In classic antiquity . . . it was the most sacred of 
duties to give the body its funeral rites, that the shade should 
not flit moaning near the gates of Hades, nor wander in the 
dismal crowd along the banks of Acheron.” 

That there is truth in all the foregoing quotations is not 
denied ; but it is the object of the present paper to show that 
Greek belief on this subject was far less positive and self-con- 
sistent than is usually represented. Ideas about the future 
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life are, in fact, among all peoples, hazy and self-contradictory. 
Not only do different persons think differently, but, with the 
rarest exceptions, no one person maintains in his own mind a 
vivid, detailed, and persistent picture of that life. Casual 
allusions to it are made with a minimum of realization of their 
meaning; and even circumstantial statements about it can- 
not be interpreted like a man’s testimony about the town he 
lives in. Bearing this in mind, we may proceed to consider 
the occasional appearance in Greek literature of the idea that 
the souls of the unburied dead were not admitted to Hades. 
The subject will be best approached by considering for a 
moment the genesis of the idea of soul. The earliest concep- 
tion of a soul is that of an attenuated duplicate of the body, 
capable of detachment from the body, yet generally resident 
in it. Probably this conception is generated by cases of ap- 
parent detachment, — cases, in other words, of dreams and 
apparitions ; yet, when this dualism is once firmly established, 
the union of soul and body seems to savage reflection to be in 
general intimate and persistent. As a rule, the body, so long 
as present to the eyes and the thoughts, is inhabited by the 
soul ; only now and then does the soul leave its tenement 
and wander abroad. The association of ideas between body 
and soul is consequently so powerful that the sight of even a 
corpse — yes, of even a heap of human bones—calls up the 
idea of the soul by which the body was tenanted during life- 
time. If there are few persons even among the most enlight- 
ened races who are entirely emancipated from this association 
of ideas, among races in the lower stages of culture it is irre- 
sistible. But with uncultured man, imagining is believing. 
When, then, a dead body, instead of being put out of sight 
and out of mind, remains where human eyes may see it, the 
notion that the spirit is somehow present too is likely to 
spring up. Evidence of the wide diffusion of this notion may 
be seen in Tylor’s Primitive Culture, ii. pp. 27 f. ; and that its 
origin is what has just been suggested can hardly be doubted 
by any one who accepts the general theory of Animism ad- 
vanced in that work. True, the importance which comes to 
be attached to the ceremonial accompaniments of burial may 
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lead men to think and speak as if it were the deprivation of 
these which keeps the ghost from its proper destination ; yet 
the true source of the superstition is betrayed by the fact 
that the ghost continues to be regarded as occupying its for- 
mer body or haunting the immediate neighborhood. This is, 
at any rate, the form in which the idea of exclusion from 
Hades most often meets us among the Greeks. It may be 
seen in the words with which Teiresias rebukes Kreon in the 
Antigone (1070 f.): 

ἔχεις δὲ τῶν κάτωθεν ἐνθάδ᾽ αὖ θεῶν 

ἅμοιρον ἀκτέριστον ἀνόσιον νέκυν, 
where, in the word νέκυν, the notions of soul and body 
seem confusedly blended. Some ghost stories of later date — 
as one told by Pliny (Ep. vii. 27), of which the scene is at 
Athens, and one by Lucian (Philopseudes 31) — illustrate the 
same belief. From this it is but a step to the vaguer language 
of Euripides (Troades 1081 ff.) : 


ὦ φίλος ὦ πόσι pot, 

σὺ μὲν φθίμενος ἀλαίνεις 

ἄθαπτος ἄνυδρος. 
And this passage may serve as a transition to another form of 
the doctrine under examination. 


In Hom. ¥ 71 ff., the spirit of the unburied Patroklos says 
to Achilles : 


θάπτε pe ὅττι τάχιστα, πύλας ᾿Αίδαο περήσω. 

THAE μ᾽ ἐέργουσι ψυχαὶ, εἴδωλα καμόντων, 

οὐδέ μέ πω μίσγεσθαι ὑπὲρ ποταμοῖο ἐῶσιν, 

ἀλλ᾽ αὕτως ἀλάλημαι ἀν᾽ εὐρνυπυλὲς "Αἴδος δῶ. 
The topography implied here is highly indistinct, for Patroklos 
in one breath represents himself as without and within the 
gates of Hades. Still, in spite of haziness of detail, the main 
thought is plain: Patroklos is kept on the confines of the 
underworld. Now this is prima facie a different idea from 
the one previously illustrated. Haunting the neighborhood 
of the unburied body is not quite the same thing as wander- 
ing on the margin of the underworld; though no doubt, if a 
Greek had had the discrepancy brought to his attention, he 
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could have explained it away. Moreover, I believe that the 
former idea is earlier in time, in spite of its appearing later 
in Greek literature. It is wholly unsafe to assume without 
question, as is so often done, that beliefs and customs which 
meet us first in post-Homeric authors are of post-Homeric 
origin. Such an assumption must be tested by a wide sur- 
vey of the development of human thought and institutions. 
Now the fancy expressed in Hom. ¥, regarded as the initial 
form of the exclusion-idea, finds no very plausible explana- 
tion in primitive ways of thinking; whereas it is easy to 
see how it might have been developed as an offshoot from 
the simple natural notion that the unburied walk the earth, 
coupled with the belief in Hades as the proper home of the 
dead. Be that as it may, it is noteworthy that the idea of 
Hom. ¥ does not reappear in classical Greek literature, un- 
less it be in Hom. Δ. Here, after telling how Odysseus, 
having reached the appointed spot on the edge of Hades, dug 
a trench, and filled it with the blood which was to reanimate 
for a time the νεκύων ἀμενηνὰ κάρηνα, the poem proceeds 
(51 ff.): 

πρώτη δὲ ψυχὴ ᾿Ἑλπήνορος ἦλθεν ἑταίρον " 

οὐ γάρ πω ἐτέθαπτο ὑπὸ χθονὸς εὐρνοδείης " 

σῶμα γὰρ ἐν Κίρκης μεγάρῳ κατελείπομεν ἡμεῖς 

ἄκλαυτον καὶ ἄθαπτον, ἐπεὶ πόνος ἄλλος ἔπειγεν. 
The commentators, ancient and modern,! say in substance: 
‘“‘Elpenor appeared first, because, his corpse having remained 
unburied, he could not go down δόμον “Aidos εἴσω." (Merry.) 
But, in spite of this unanimity, I venture to doubt whether 
the poet had any such thought in mind. If one reads the 
whole episode through without prejudice, he will be struck 
by the absence of any explicit reference to Elpenor’s being 
excluded from the society of the other shades. Even the 
suppliant himself, in his entreaty to Odysseus for burial, 
hints at nothing of the sort. And if his being the first to 
have speech with Odysseus must be accounted for, his own 


1 Faesi is apparently an exception. See his note on ¥ 72 (edition of 1865). 
Ameis and Koch, in their notes on ὦ 187, virtually unsay what they have said 
on A SI. 
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eagerness to be heard would furnish a plausible enough reason. 
True, this ghost, unlike the rest, seems able to hold converse 
without drinking of the dark blood ; and for this there is the 
old explanation that, not being yet admitted to the interior of 
Hades, he has not yet tasted of the water of Lethe. But, not 
to dwell on the fact that Homer appears to know nothing 
of Lethe, this explanation seems to me a case of treating 
“literature” like “dogma,’—an unwarrantable attempt to 
make a poetical picture square with a supposed doctrinal 
formula. The inconsistency is best left as the poem leaves 
it, unexplained ; especially as the whole passage (lines 51-83) 
is open to strong suspicion of being interpolated. The idea, 
then, embodied in Hom. ¥, that the soul of an unburied corpse 
is doomed to wander on the hither margin of the underworld, 
seems more like the fancy of an individual poet than an 
article of popular faith. The popularity of the Homeric 
poems must of course have made this fancy familiar to the 
Greek world, and Vergil elaborates it in the sixth book of the 
Aeneid ; but if we may judge by the silence of post-Homeric 
Greek authors, it struck no deep root in the Greek mind, 
while at the most it was crowded and overshadowed by other 
conflicting ideas. 

For it is now time to point out that entrance into Hades 
was commonly thought of as taking place at the moment of 
death, and that whether burial was to follow or not. The 
wide-spread belief in a subterranean realm of shades probably 
grows out of the custom of burial. ‘“‘ Hell,” as M. Guyau puts 
it, “is nothing but an extended tomb.” (Morale d’Epicure, 
p. 106.) But the Greeks, at the stage where we first meet 
them, were no longer distinctly conscious of this. Hades had 
come to be the proper home of all disembodied spirits: to it 
the spirit took its flight when life expired. Thus, to take a 
typical instance, we read (A 262 f.): 

ἔνθ᾽ ᾿Αντήνορος vies ὑπ᾽ ᾿Ατρείδῃ βασιλῆι 

πότμον ἀναπλήσαντες ἔδυν δόμον “Aidos εἴσω. 
More striking are the cases where the descent to Hades is 
mentioned in immediate connection with the fact of non- 
burial. Thus Achilles (X 344 ff.) refuses to the dying 
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Hector the rites of burial; but immediately after we read 
(361 f.): 


ὡς dpa μιν εἰπόντα τέλος θανάτοιο κάλυψεν, 
ψυχὴ δ᾽ ἐκ ῥεθέων πταμένη “Aiddsde βεβήκει. 


See also Η 327 ff., and the familiar lines which begin the 
Iliad. But passages like these, though inconsistent with the 
notion of the soul's lingering in or near the unburied body, 
are reconcilable, it may be urged, with the language of Pa- 
troklos in ¥. It is admitted that, standing by themselves, 
they would not prove much. But then they do not stand by 
themselves. The twenty-fourth book of the Odyssey is more 
circumstantial, and treats the presence of unburied men in 
Hades as a matter of course. Here the shades of the suitors 
are conducted by Hermes to the lower world. Their destina- 
tion is left in no manner of doubt (11 ff): 

πὰρ δ᾽ ἴσαν ᾽Ωκεανοῦ τε ῥοὰς καὶ Λευκάδα πέτρην, 

ἠδὲ παρ᾽ ᾿Ηελίοιο πύλας καὶ δῆμον ᾿Ονείρων 

ἤισαν" αἷψα δ᾽ ἵκοντο κατ᾽ ἀσφοδελὸν λειμῶνα, 

ἔνθα τε ναίουσι ψυχαὶ, εἴδωλα καμόντων. 

etpov δὲ ψυχὴν Πηληιάδεω ᾿Αχιλῆος 

καὶ Πατροκλῆος, κ. τ. λ. 
And when one of their number has told to Agamemnon the 
story of their slaughter, he ends by saying (186 ff.) : 

ds ἡμεῖς, ᾿Αγάμεμνον, ἀπωλόμεθ᾽, ὧν ἔτι καὶ νῦν 

σώματ᾽ ἀκηδέα κεῖται ἐνὶ μεγάροις ᾿Οδυσῆος" 

οὐ γάρ πω ἴσασι φίλοι κατὰ δώμαθ᾽ ἑκάστου, 

οἵ κ᾽ ἀπονίψαντες μέλανα βρότον ἐξ ὠτειλέων 

κατθέμενοι γοάοιεν" ὃ γὰρ γέρας ἐστὶ θανόντων. 

Post-Homeric literature supplies illustrations of the same 

way of thinking. 

κεῖται δὲ νεκρὸς περὶ νεκρῷ, τὰ νυμφικὰ 

τέλη λαχὼν δείλαιος ἔν γ᾽ ἽΑιδον δόμοις, 
says the messenger in the Antigone (1240 f.), while the bodies 
of Haemon and Antigone still lie where they had just fallen. 
Alkestis, in Euripides’s drama, when about to die, sees Charon 
and Pluto waiting impatient (252 ff.) : 

ὁρῶ δίκωπον dpw σκάφος, 

γεκύων δὲ πορθμεὺς 
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ἔχων χέρ᾽ ἐπὶ κοντῷ Χάρων p ἤδη καλεῖ" τί μέλλεις ; 
ἐπείγου" σὺ κατείργεις. 
ἄγει μ᾽ ἄγει μέ τις, οὐχ ὁρᾷς; 
νεκύων ἐς αὐλὰν 
ὑπ᾽ ὀφρύσι κναναυγέσι βλέπων πτερωτὸς “Ardas. 
Later, after her death, but before her burial, the chorus sing 


ff.) : 
(435 5.) ὦ Πελίου θύγατερ, 


χαίρουσά μοι εἰν ᾿Αίδα δόμοισιν 

τὸν ἀνάλιον οἶκον οἰκετεύοις. 

ἴστω δ᾽ "Aidas ὁ μελαγχαίτας θεὸς ὅς τ᾽ ἐπὶ κώπᾳ 

πηδαλίῳ τε γέρων 

νεκροπομπὸς ἵζει, 

πολὺ δὴ πολὺ δὴ γυναῖκ᾽ ἀρίσταν 

λίμναν ᾿Αχεροντίαν πορεύ- 

σας ἐλάτᾳ δικώπῳ, 
where the second sentence seems most naturally to imply 
that the passage in Charon’s ferry-boat has already taken 
place. Again, Lucian suggests (De Luctu, 16) that, while 
a father is engaged in frantic funeral laments over the body 
of his son, the son might get leave of Aeakos and Pluto 
to slip out from his nether prison and remonstrate against 
this ill-judged grief. The soul, then, according to this, is 
already established in Hades before the funeral rites are per- 
formed. Still more to the present purpose is the story told 
in a scholium on Pindar, Ol. i.97. According to this author- 
ity, Sisyphus, being near death, gave orders to his wife to 
leave him unburied. She obeyed; but he, descending to 
Pluto, accused his wife of neglect, and obtained permission to 
revisit the earth and punish her. 

The evidence quoted in the two foregoing pages shows, not 
only that the Greeks were in the habit of speaking conven- 
tionally and thoughtlessly of the soul as departing to Hades 
immediately after death, but that this idea might be dwelt 
upon and developed into a picture or story, which, for the 
time being at least, seemed real. There is surely just as 
much reason, and just as little, for extracting from the twenty- 
fourth book of the Odyssey as from the twenty-third book of 
the Iliad a dogma, and representing it as she belief of the 
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Greeks. To complete our picture of the Greek state of mind 
on the matter, it remains only to show how easily and uncon- 
sciously the transition could be made by one and the same 
mind from one of the main ideas above considered to another 
contradictory one. Thus, although in Hom. ¥ the soul of the 
unburied Patroklos is repeatedly spoken of as in or on the con- _ 
fines of Hades, yet Achilles in the funeral procession “ was 
conducting a blameless comrade to the house of Hades” 
(137). A much more striking and instructive example of 
the confusion and self-contradiction possible on the subject is 
afforded by the prologue of the Hecuba of Euripides. Here 
Polydoros begins by announcing: 

ἥκω νεκρῶν κευθμῶνα καὶ σκότου πύλας 

λιπὼν, ἵν’ “Αἰδης χωρὶς ᾧκισται θεῶν. 
But a few lines later, after telling how he had been killed and 
thrown into the sea, he says (28 ff.): 

κεῖμαι δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀκταῖς, ἄλλοτ᾽ ἐν πόντου σάλῳ 

πολλοῖς διαύλοις κυμάτων φοροΐύμενος, 

ἄκλαυτος ἄταφος" νῦν δ᾽ ὑπὲρ μητρὸς φίλης 

Ἑκάβης ἀίσσω, cap ἐρημώσας ἐμόν. 
Here, then, in the space of thirty lines, are two inconsistent 
statements. Being a spirit, Polydoros belongs, as a matter of 
course, in Hades; but when the attention of the poet comes 
to be fixed on the unburied body, the first conception is gone, 
and a different one makes its appearance. Once more, the 
previously quoted lines of the Antigone (1070 f.), where 
Polyneikes is spoken of as τῶν κάτωθεν θεῶν ἄμοιρος, are 
contradicted by Antigone’s hope (898 f.), 


φίλη μὲν ἥξειν πατρὶ, προσφιλὴς δὲ σοί, 

μῆτερ, φίλη δὲ σοί, κασίγνητον κάρα, 
if the brother intended here is Polyneikes. Everything points 
to him rather than Eteokles, except the supposed necessity of 
harmonizing the words with a Greek belief in the exclusion 
from Hades of the unburied dead, —a consideration the weak- 
ness of which is now sufficiently apparent. Does not, in 
fact, this whole tragedy bear witness to the feeble hold which 
the belief in question had on the mind of Sophokles? If the 
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poet had believed in any vivid way that the admission of 
Polyneikes’s soul to Hades depended on his burial, would he 
have represented the burial rites as performed a second and 
a third time? If the first burial carried Polyneikes across 
Acheron, what happened, one might ask, when the dust was 
brushed from his body? Was the soul haled back again, 
and was Charon kept busy through the day in ferrying him 
back and forth? But such a question is out of place. It was 
not raised at all by Sophokles nor by his audience. They 
were quite ready to entertain at any moment the thought 
that neglect of burial somehow kept the soul from reaching 
the new home toward which it yearned ; but this thought was 
as far as possible from being an abiding and potent article of 
belief. 

If an objection to this last statement should be based on 
the custom of putting an obol in the mouth of a corpse to pay 
the fare demanded by Charon, it might be answered that this 
custom was not universal (see Schémann, Griech. Alt., ii. 
p. 567, Anm. 1); but, apart from this, the literary evidence 
given above is sufficient proof that the interpretation of the 
custom by those who practised it could not have been clear- 
cut and authoritative. 

But, in spite of all this, the feeling may still linger that the 
extreme importance attached by the Greeks to burial cannot 
be accounted for without allowing more weight to the exclu- 
sion-idea than I have done. To do justice to this objection 
would require an extended discussion ; nor could the point 
be adequately treated apart from the development of religious 
customs generally. Briefly, the theory to which I adhere is, 
that burial, originating, like lustration, as a sanitary measure, 
came, like lustration, to be sanctioned by all the authority 
of immemorial usage and of religion. It was these factors 
which mainly determined the importance of the rite, though 
undoubtedly the exclusion-idea, in so far as it prevailed, con- 
tributed something in the same direction. With this view of 
the matter, Greek literature is well in accord. The subject of 
burial is treated there with remarkable frequency and fulness ; 
as witness, e.g., the Funeral Oration attributed to Lysias, the 
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Aias and the Antigone of Sophokles, the Supplices of Eu- 
ripides, and, in a lesser degree, the Seven against Thebes of 
Aeschylus, the Oedipus at Kolonos of Sophokles, the Phoe- 
nissae, the Helena, and the Hecuba of Euripides, not to speak 
of scattered passages in the historians and elsewhere. All 
this mass of evidence shows how strong in the Greek mind 
was the sentiment of the importance of burial ; but it shows 
also, that in the maintenance of that sentiment the notion of 
the exclusion of the unburied from Hades had no command- 
ing place. The expression of such a notion, considering the 
opportunities for it, is extremely rare. For the most part, 
Greeks accepted the importance of burial, like other matters 
of religious custom, without, question ; and when they did 
try to account for it, they were generally content to say that 
both the dead themselves and the infernal gods claimed this 
ceremony as their due. 
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Ill. — Zhe Crastinus Episode at Palaepharsalus. 


By B. PERRIN, 
PROFESSOR IN ADELBERT COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Tuis episode is told by Caesar himself as follows (B.C. iii. 91): 
‘Frat Crastinus evocatus in exercitu Caesaris, qui superiore 
anno apud eum primum pilum in legione x duxerat, vir singu- 
lari virtute. Hic signo dato, ‘ Sequimini me,’ inquit, ‘ manipu- 
lares mei qui fuistis, et vestro imperatori quam constituistis 
operam date. Unum hoc proelium superest ; quo confecto 
et ille suam dignitatem et nos nostram libertatem recupera- 
bimus.’ Simul, respiciens Caesarem, ‘ Faciam,’ inquit, * hodie, 
imperator, ut aut vivo mihi aut mortuo gratias agas.’ Haec 
cum dixisset, primus ex dextro cornu procucurrit, atque eum 
electi milites circiter cxx voluntarii eiusdem centuriae sunt 
prosecuti.” 

Whatever this deed of Crastinus was, it certainly received 
Caesar’s heartiest approval, for he says, in stating his losses 
(c. 99. 2, 3): ‘“‘Interfectus est etiam fortissime pugnans Cras- 
tinus, cuius mentionem supra fecimus, gladio in os adversum 
coniecto. Neque id fuit falsum, quod ille in pugnam pro- 
ficiscens dixerat. Sic enim Caesar existimabat, eo proelio 
excellentissimam virtutem Crastini fuisse, optimeque eum de 
se meritum iudicabat.” 

Caesar's object in giving the Crastinus episode seems to 
have been, judging from the immediate context,! an illustra- 
tion of the fiery zeal of his soldiers. Consequently he leaves 
us quite in the dark as to the precise nature, from a military 
standpoint, of the exploit which wins such praise from him, 
and subsequent writers throw no light upon it. 

Lucan (Phars. vii. 470-473) makes Crastinus hurl the first 
weapon, shed the first blood, and so break the spell under 


1 Cf. c. go, fn.: “Hac habita oratione exposcentibus militibus et studi 
pugnae ardentibus tuba signum dedit.” 
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which the opposing armies stand when they realize the hor- 
rors which must follow their onset : 
“Di tibi non mortem, quae cunctis poena paratur, 
sed sensum post fata tuae dent, Crastine, morti, 


cuius torta manu commisit lancea bellum, 
primaque Thessaliam Romano sanguine tinxit.” 


Florus also (ii. 13 [= iv. 2], 46), who probably gives the 
general impression of the whole episode which he got from 
Livy, makes Crastinus open the battle, and considers the 
strangeness of the wound of which he died significant of the 
frenzy with which he fought: “ Adnotatum quoque commit- 
tentis aciem Crastini pilum, qui mox adacto in os gladio, sic 
inter cadavera repertus est ; libidinem ac rabiem qua pugna- 
verat ipsa novitate volneris praeferebat.” 

Plutarch gives two distinct accounts of the episode, an 
earlier one in Caes. 44, a later one in Pomp. 71. These may 


be put side by side for closer comparison : — 


CAES 44. 


-. - - Αὐτὸς δὲ κινεῖν τὴν φάλαγγα 
μέλλων καὶ προϊὼν ἐπ᾽ ἔργον ἤδη πρῶτον 
ὁρᾷ τῶν ταξιάρχων ἄνδρα πιστὸν αὐτῷ 
καὶ πολέμων ἔμπειρον ἐπιθαρσύνοντα τοὺς 
ὑφ᾽ αὑτῷ καὶ προκαλούμενον εἰς ἅμιλλαν 
ἀλκῆς. Τοῦτον ὀνομαστὶ προσαγορεύσας, 
“τί ἐλπίζομεν,᾽" εἶπεν, “ ὦ Γάϊε Κρασσί- 
mie, καὶ πῶς τι θάρσους ἔχομεν ;"" Ὁ δὲ 
Κρασσίνιος ἐκτείνας τὴν δεξιὰν καὶ μέγα 
βοήσας, “ Νικήσομεν,᾽" ἔφη, “ λαμπρῶς, ὦ 
Kaicap ἐμὲ δὲ ἣ ζῶντα τήμερον ἣ τεθνη- 
κότα ἐπαινέσεις." Ταῦτα εἰπὼν πρῶτος 
ἐμβάλλει τοῖς πολεμίοις δρόμῳ, συνετπι- 
eracduevos τοὺς περὶ ἑαυτὸν ἑκατὸν καὶ 
εἴκοσι στρατιώτας. Διακόψας δὲ τοὺς 
πρώτους καὶ πρόσω χωρῶν φόνῳ πολλῷ 
καὶ βιαζόμενος ἀνακόπτεται ξίφει πλη- 
γεὶς διὰ τοῦ στόματος, ὥστε καὶ τὴν 
αἰχμὴν ὑπὲρ τὸ ἰνίον ἀνασχεῖν. 


ῬΟΜΡ. 71. 


Ὡς δ᾽ οὖν τὸ Φαρσάλιον πεδίον ἀνδρῶν 
καὶ ἵππων καὶ ὅπλων ἀνεχέπληστο καὶ 
μάχης ἤρθη παρ᾽ ἀμφοτέρων σημεῖα, πρῶ- 
τος ἐκ τῆς Καίσαρος φάλαγγος ἐξέδραμε 
Γάϊος Κρασσιανός, ἀνδρῶν ἑκατὸν εἴκοσι 
λοχαγῶν, μεγάλην ἀποδιδοὺς ὑπόσχεσιν 
Καίσαρι. Πρῶτον γὰρ αὐτὸν ἐξιὼν τοῦ 
χάρακος εἶδε καὶ προσαγορεύσας ἤρετο, 
πῶς φρονοίη περὶ τῆς μάχης. Ὁ δὲ τὴν 
δεξιὰν προτείνας ἀνεβόησε, “ Νικήσεις 
λαμπρῶς, ὦ Καῖσαρ᾽ ἐμὲ δὲ ἢ ζῶντα τή- 
μερον ἣ νεκρὸν ἐπαινέσεις." Τούτων τῶν 
λόγων μεμνημένος ἐξώρμησε καὶ συνε- 
πεσπάσατο πολλοὺς καὶ προσέβαλε κατὰ 
μέσους τοὺς πολεμίους. Γενομένον δὲ 
τοῦ ἀγῶνος εὐθὺς ἐν ξίφεσι καὶ πολλῶν 
φονευομένων, βιαζόμενον πρόσω καὶ δια- 
κόπτοντα τοὺς πρώτους ὑποστάς τις ὠθεῖ 
διὰ τοῦ στόματος τὸ ξίφος, ὥστε τὴν αἰχ- 
μὴν περάσασαν ἀνασχεῖν κατὰ τὸ ἰνίον. 


The essential identity of these two accounts must be seen 


at once. 


The variation of the second from the first is no 


greater than a writer with Plutarch’s aims would freely allow 
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himself in rewriting the episode, possibly from memory, or 
from brief notes and collections. The name of the veteran 
is Gaius Krassianus in the second version, Gaius Krassinius 
in the first. The colloquy between him and Caesar takes 
place as they are leaving the camp, according to the second 
version ; but according to the first, just before the order to 
charge upon the enemy is given. In both versions the col- 
loquy is virtually the same, in both Crastinus is commander 
of a hundred and twenty men, and in both his charge and 
death are described in the same way. The two versions are, 
moreover, of the same length. Indeed chapters 44-72 in the 
Pompeius, comprising the account of the first triumvirate and 
of the civil war down to the battle of Palaepharsalus, are not 
essentially different in spirit or incident from the account of 
the same period in the Caesar.} 

Nor are the variations of Plutarch’s first version from that 
of Caesar himself worthy of any emphasis. Plutarch makes 
the colloquy between Caesar and Crastinus occur just before 
the battle signal is given ; Caesar says nothing of any appeal 
of his own to Crastinus, and makes the latter’s speech to his 
comrades and vow to his general follow the battle signal. 
On the other hand, Plutarch’s ἐπιθαρσύνοντα τοὺς ὑφ᾽ αὑτῷ 
᾿ καὶ προκαλούμενον εἰς ἅμιλλαν ἀλκῆς may very well represent 
Caesar's “ Sequimini me, manipulares mei qui fuistis,” etc., 
the vow which the veteran makes his general is practically 
the same in Plutarch and in Caesar, and the general features 
of the charge and death of Crastinus are the same in both. 
Plutarch’s addition of Caesar’s address and question to Cras- 
tinus,—the τί ἐλπίζομεν, ὦ Γάϊε Κρασσίνιε, καὶ πῶς tt θάρσους 
ἔχομεν ; of the earlier version, and the indirect πῶς φρονοίη περὶ 
τὴς μάχης of the later, — together with the corresponding an- 
swer of Crastinus to the question, — the Νικήσομεν (Νικήσεις) 
λαμπρῶς, ὦ Kaicap,— may be embellishments of Plutarch’s 
own, or items which he found in the account given by Asinius 
Pollio, to which he at least had access, if he did not make it 
his sole authority.” 

1Cf. H. Peter, Die Quellen Plutarchs in den Biographieen der Romer (Halle, 


1865), pp. 117, 118. 
2-H. Peter, ibid., pp. 123-126. 
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data for deciding definitely upon all the variations in these 
different accounts, but, remembering that in their general 
features all the accounts substantially agree, we may con- 
sider the following as the most probable outline-sketch of the 
Crastinus episode. On leaving the camp Caesar hailed a cer- 
tain centurion, Crastinus by name, and asked what he thought 
of the prospects. Crastinus replied, ‘We shall conquer glo- 
riously, Caesar, and to-day, alive or dead, I shall win your 
praise.” Just as Caesar gave the battle signal, therefore, Cras- 
tinus made a stirring appeal to his fellow soldiers, charged 
foremost upon the enemy, followed by a large company, and 
died in the thick of the fight, with a sword run through his 
mouth and neck. 

It is not improbable that Caesar, in his own account of the 
affair, whether consciously or not, transposed the centurion’s 
vow from the colloquy at the leaving of the camp (which he 
does not give at all), and joined it to the appeal to ‘the sol- 
diers just after the battle signal (which appeal he alone gives 
in full) ; while Plutarch, finding the colloquy in Pollio put at 
its proper time, and wishing possibly to unite the details given 
by Pollio and Caesar,! did so in his first version by transfer- 
ring both colloquy and vow, as given by Pollio, from the time 
of leaving the camp to the moment before the charge, and by 
making the hortatory speech of Crastinus, as given by Caesar, 
the immediate occasion of the colloquy, but returned in his 
second version to the chronology of Pollio, omitting all notice 
whatever of the hortatory speech. Still, however much might 
be said in support of this view, the conclusion, from the nature 
of the evidence, can never be a certain one. 

To this outline-sketch of the episode, uniting the main fea- 
tures of all the accounts, I wish to add several specific features, 
which may fairly be deduced from Caesar’s words, but about 
which there has been either uncertainty, vague statement, or 
wide diversity of opinion.” 


1 It is highly improbable that Plutarch did not at least consult the Com- 
mentaries of Caesar, whether he made them his chief authority or not. 

2 Cf. Riistow, Heerwesen und Kriegfiihrung Caesars? (Nordhausen, 1862), p. 
30; Goler, of. cit. ii. p. 176 f.; Marquardt, Romische Staatsverwaltung, ii. p. 376; 
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Pompei exercitibus spe praemiorum atque ordinum evocantur, 
..+.completur urbs veteranis,! comitium tribunis, centurio- 
nibus, evocatis.” At the battle of Palaepharsalus, according 
to the same authority, Pompey’s evocat# numbered about two 
thousand (B. Ὁ. ili. 88. 5): “ Haec erant milia xLv, evocato- 
rum circiter duo, quae ex beneficiariis superiorum exercituum 
ad eum convenerant ; quae tota acie disperserat.” So numer- 
ous were they that Pompey hoped to give firmness to his line 
by stationing them along its whole length. Caesar’s mili- 
tary career, on the other hand, had not been long enough for 
the growth of any large body of evocati, if of any, in the 
strictest sense of the word. His men were all veterans, but 
there had been no interval in his campaigns during which 
they could enjoy farms and homes. He may well have had, 
however, vo/untartt, veterans whose terms of service had ex- 
pired, but who, without going home to enjoy their rewards, 
accepted of their own accord their general’s invitation to re- 
main in his service. Such an evocatus was Crastinus, and 
Caesar uses this word instead of voluntarius, either because 
he felt no need of making the distinction with the purpose 
which he had in mind in relating the episode, or because evo- 
catus was more freely used in the singular than vo/untarius® 

2. What commission had Crastinus received ? 

The year before he had been primipilus in the tenth legion, 
i. 6. head centurion of Caesar’s pet legion, the one which was 
now stationed on the right wing, over against Pompey and 
the flower of his soldiers, where the fate of the day was to be 
decided. Crastinus had therefore reached the topmost round. 
of promotion in the career of the common soldier when his 
term of service expired. As head centurion of the tenth legion 
he had commanded directly the whole maniple of the Pilani, 


1 The reading suggested for the corrupt ef iws of the Mss. by Schenkl, 
Philol. 28, p. 115. 

2 The lines of distinction between these words were probably not yet sharply 
drawn. Lvocati is used technically only once in Caesar’s B. G., vii. 65. 5, and 
the soldiers designated can hardly have been other than emeriti, voluntarit. For 
the introduction in Caesar’s time of this technical use of the word evocati, to 
meet a new feature in military service, see Schmidt, Hermes, xiv. pp. 328 f., 352. 
It is found only six times in Caesar’s B. C. 
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legion should reach and rout it. Even if Pompey’s cavalry 
had succeeded, then, in overwhelming Caesar’s smaller troop 
of horsemen, they would have been recalled from any attempt 
to follow up their advantage and turn Caesar’s flank, by the 
discomfiture of the left wing of Pompey’s infantry. This third 
precaution may well have been determined upon some days be- 
fore the battle, during the preliminary manceuvres described in 
c. 84. The fact that Crastinus had received this special com- 
mission, whose tactical importance he would perfectly under- 
stand, makes the colloquy between him and his general, as the 
army drew out of camp, and Caesar’s question how the pros- 
pects appeared to him, perfectly natural, as well as the vow of 
the veteran that his general’s confidence should not appear to — 
have been misplaced. Caesar omits to mention this colloquy, 
as foreign to the purpose with which he gives the episode, 
and possibly transfers the vow which immediately followed it 
to the close of the centurion’s harangue to those soldiers of 
the tenth legion standing nearest him. The words volun- 
tarit etusdem centurtae, then, are added to explain specifically 
the indefinite e/ectz milstes,) and are to be rendered “ volun- 
tartt of the same troop,” i.e. of the same troop as Crastinus, 
the troop which he now specially commanded, in distinction 
from his old manipulars of the tenth legion, whom he calls 
upon to follow him. They were to follow, not in the forlorn- 
hope charge of the voluntarit (prosecuti), but in the regular 
advance of the whole line, and could feel sure of finding gaps 
in the front of the enemy’s left when they got there. 

This interpretation calls for a brief comment on the use 
of the word centuria. It no longer denoted, except in very 
rare cases? one of the two platoons of the maniple. For 
this the technical term was ordo.® Centuria, like our troop or 
company, could still be used of any considerable body of men 


1 Willmann, of. cst., considers “ electi milites ” a special technical designation, 
like voluntarit, or evocati. This is certainly not Caesar’s usage even of elects 
alone. 

2 B.C. i. 64. 4, 76. 3, and this passage, exhaust the possible cases in Caesar, 
and even in the first two the word may be used in a general rather than a 
technical sense. See Willmann, and cf. Marquardt, of. cét., ii. p. 334. 

8 Riistow, of. cit., p. 5. “ 
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Very discriminating is Caesar's estimate of his obligations 
for this victory ; first and foremost, the guarta acies: “ Ne- 
que vero Caesarem fefellit quin ab iis cohortibus quae contra 
equitatum in quarta acie collocatae essent initium victoriae 
oriretur” (c. 94. 3). But to Crastinus, even though only par- 
tially successful, he gives that praise for which the veteran 
was willing to die: “Sic enim Caesar existimabat, eo proelio 
excellentissimam virtutem Crastini fuisse, optimeque eum de 
se meritum iudicabat.” 
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IV. — Alitteration in Latin, 


By TRACY PECK, 
PROFESSOR IN YALE COLLEGE. 


Tue Latin language shares with other languages a disposi- 
tion to emphasize an idea by some form of repetition, as by 
the reduplication of the root, the iteration of the same word 
or words, anaphora, the figura etymologica, assonances in any 
part of a word, puns, and rhyme: but in the manifold uses of 
alliteration the Latin probably goes far beyond any other 
cultivated speech. Alliteration is here used in its narrowest 
sense, the recurrence, namely, of the same initial letter (or its 
phonetic equivalent) in two or more contiguous words. There 
are abundant indications of its existence in the popular lan- 
guage, and in religious and legal phraseology, even before the 
rise of any regular literature. It is especially prominent in the 
earlier writers of the Republic: it obtrudes itself with over- 
frequency in Ennius and Plautus, —the former often playing 
with it as with a newly acquired toy, the latter employing it 
for merely comical effects ; in Terence it so far fades away as 
to escape observation unless it is sought for; in Lucilius, who 
protested against the devices and mannerisms of rhetoricians 
and grammarians, it is comparatively though not altogether 
ignored ; in the fragments of Pacuvius, and, still more, of 
Accius, it again becomes very conspicuous ; in every book of 
Lucretius there are hundreds of palpable instances ; it again 
declines in the poets of the Augustan age, except in Vergil, 
whose verse is full of illustrations, though here as elsewhere 
the imperial laureate shows his exquisite taste by treating 
alliteration strictly as a means to higher ends. Though there 


1 Free use has been made of these works : — Naeke, De Aliitteratione Sermonis 
Latini, Rhein. Mus., 1829; Maehly, Ueber Allitteration, Neues Schweiz. Mus., 
1864; Jordan, Bettrage sur Geschichte der latein. Sprache, Berlin, 1879; Kvitala, 
Beitraze sur Erklarung der Aeneis, Prag, 1881; and, especially, Wolfflin, Deze Aé- 
litterierenden Verbindungen der latein. Sprache, Miinchen, 1881. 
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Those who to-day doubt, as Lachmann doubted,! the pres- 
ence of alliteration as a characteristic in Latin diction, should 
in this particular compare such contemporary and fairly com- 
parable writers as Lucretius and Catullus, Cicero and Caesar, 
Vergil and Horace. And it is difficult to see how any one 
can deny this large presence who comes upon such passages 
as these from representative writers : — 


“0 Tite tute Tati tibi tanta tyranne tulisti.” Enn. Ann. 

“ Africa terribili tremit horrida terra tumultu.” Ibid. 

“Αἴ tuba terribili sonitu taratantara dixit.” Ibid. 

“ Maior mihi moles, maius miscendumst malum.” Accius, Atr. 
“Non potuit paucis plura plane proloqui.” Plaut. Men. 252. 


‘“‘ Quanta pernis pestis veniet, quanta labes larido, 
quanta sumini absumedo, quanta callo calamitas, 
quanta laniis lassitudo.” Id. Capt. goo. 


“* Viva videns vivo sepeliri viscera busto.” Lucr. v. 993. 
“Neu patriae validas in viscera vertite vires.” Verg. A. vi. 833. 
“Ita sensim sine sensu aetas senescit.” Cic. de Sen. xi. 


The grammarian Diomedes gives this line, which is prob- 
ably a cento from the second Aeneid : — 


“ Machina multa minax minitatur maxima muris.” 


Less on the surface than in the above extracts, but very 
effective and artistically very beautiful, is the alliteration in 
this descriptive passage from Ennius : — 


“ Incedunt arbusta per alta, securibus caedunt, 
percellunt magnas quercus, exciditur ilex, 
fraxinus frangitur atque abies consternitur alta, 
pinus proceras pervertunt: omne sonabat 
arbustum fremitu silvai frondosai.’’ 


Vergil's (A. vi. 179-182) imitation of the last passage well 
illustrates the different management of the same peculiarity 
by the two poets. | 

Of course a distinction must be made between accidental 
alliteration and that which is clearly premeditated, and statis- 
tics and theories are worthless which are based upon the 
natural and almost unavoidable juxtaposition of alliterative 


1 Allitteration, in Ersch und Gruber’s Encyclopidie. 
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great antiquity: — Dz dutnt, felix faustum fortunatumque, sit 
saluus sator salva sint sata (Cato), tus tudiciumque, manus et 
mancipium, tabulae testesque, sane sarteque, purus putus (Aul. 
Gell. vii. 5), avae et altaria, tecta templa, templa tesca, per lan- 
cem lictumque, pater patratus, sacro-sanctus. The directors of 
the mint were called triumutri auro argento aert flando feriundo 
(Orelli, Insc. 569) ; sellers of swine guaranteed that their wares 
were free a febri et a foria (Varro, R. R. ii. 4); the praetor sol- 
emnly uttered his do aico addico ; of the Senate it was reported 
censutt consensit conscivit (Liv. i. 32). Rome's faithful allies 
were called fortes fideles (Liv. passim), her enemies were often 
described as fust fugati, and to her foreign envoys and public 
guests were assigned /oca lautia. The traditional epithets of 
several divinities attest the great antiquity of alliteration ; as, 
Dea dia, mater matuta, bona (once duona) Dea, Venus victrix, 
Iuno tuga, Fors Fortuna, Observe, also, Venus volgivaga (Lucr. 
iv.), and such combinations of gods and heroes as /uppiter 
Tuno, Vulcanus Vesta, Romulus Remus, Titus Tatius, Semo 
Sancus, Picumnus Ptlumnus. Among the marriage divinities 
was a Deus domiducus (August. C. D. vi. 9). 

Noteworthy in the cases of alliteration, amounting almost to 
a law in the earliest instances, is the frequency of asyndeton. 

But the object of this paper is rather to present some philo- 
logical aspects of alliteration than to treat it on its rhetorical 
or historical sides. 

The argument in regard to the guttural sound of ¢ before 
all vowels is amply confirmed by alliteration ; indeed, were we 
without other guides as to the ancient pronunciation of this 
letter, this guide alone would be almost conclusive. Of abun- 
dant examples in all periods and styles, these may suffice : — 
quae cava corpore caerileo cortina receptat (Enn.), cava cacrula 
candent (Id.), claudus caecus mutus mancus (Plaut. Merc.), cito 
curstm (Id. Poen.), cedo calidum consilinm cito (Id. Mil.), crispus 
crassus caesius (Ter. Hec.), carmina cantu concelebrare (Luct. 
v.), cyinbala circum concava (Id. ii.), caeca caligo (Lucr., Verg.), 
cum caedes cum civium cruor cum cinis (Cic. pro Sulla), caedes 
incendia (Cic., Tac., passim), certus clarus (Ter., Cic., Hor., Liv.), 
comitia consulum cum candidatis civiliter celebrans (Tac. H. 


li. OI). 
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In textual criticism and in exegesis some help has_ been 
derived from alliteration, and this legitimate source is likely 
to be more and more resorted to. In Cicero’s quotation? 
(T. Ὁ. i. 16) from some ancient poet the manuscripts differ 
between falso sanguine and salso sanguine. As sense and tra- 
dition hesitate between the readings, alliteration may well 
decide in favor of sa/so. Kvicala? avails himself of this aid in 
trying to settle the text and meaning of more than three hun- 
dred places in the Aeneid, though probably very few will assent 
to all his conclusions. From his examples I select afew. In 
lv. 460, voces rather than gemitus is almost required by the 
alliterative context: 

“ Hinc exaudiri voces et verba vocantis 
visa viri.” 

If nothing else can decide between cze# manes and movet 
manes (iv. 490), alliteration may pronounce for the latter. 
The very effective and varied repetition of sounds in vi. 683, 


** Fataque fortunasque virum moresque manusque,”’ 


seems conclusive against Peerlkamp’s change of manus to 
‘animos. It has been a question from the early Roman com- 
mentators to the latest American editors ® whether, at vi. 806, 
Vergil wrote virtutem extendere factis, or, as is favored by the 
resulting alliteration, wrtute extendere vires. And perhaps 
by Vergil’s undeniable fondness for alliteration we may best 
explain his use of mores in mores et moenta (i. 264), where 
we micht look for /eges or zuva, and his odd phrase pubes 
tuorum in puppesque tuae pubesque tuorum (i. 399),4 and his 
bold expression auri aura (vi. 204), and his puzzling employ- 
ment of secat in quam quisque secat spem (x. 107). 


1 See J. Maehly, Neues Schweiz. Mus., 1864, p. 229. 

2 Neue Beitrége sur Erklar. der Aeneis, pp. 387-415- 

3 Greenough (1881) v. ¢. v; Frieze (1883) v. ¢. Δ 

4 Quint. ix. 3. 75: “ Verbum verbo non dissimile valde quaeritur.” 
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V.—On the Relation of the Anglo-Norman Vowel System to 
the Norman Words in English. 


By HANS C. G. VON JAGEMANN, 
PROFESSOR IN EARLHAM COLLEGE, RICHMOND, IND. 


THE introduction of Latin elements into the English lan- 
guage is due to four principal causes: the occupation of 
Britain by the Romans, the conversion of the Britons to 
the Christian Church, the conquest of England by the Nor- 
mans, and the revival of classical learning in the sixteenth 
century. We are therefore accustomed to speak of these ele- 
ments respectively as Latin of the first;:second, third, and 
fourth period. 

This division is not altogether satisfactory. It accounts, 
for instance, for /ea/ and Joyal on the one hand, and /egal 
on the other, the first two being Latin of the third period, 
the third Latin of the fourth period ; but it fails to explain 
the doublet /ea/ and Joyal. A similar group is peer, pair, 
and par, and others will be mentioned in the course of this 
investigation. Again, there is a class of words, a fair speci- 
men of which is regutre, which is decidedly classical Latin 
in form, and which we should therefore suppose to belong to 
the Latin of the fourth period; yet it is found in Chaucer. 
Subdivisions of the above classes are therefore needed, if we 
wish to account for the various forms in which Latin words 
appear in English. 

The words belonging to the first two classes are so well 
known and so few in number that we need not dwell ὌΡΟΣ 
them. The third class, however, is the most Important one, 
the words belonging to it being very numerous, and next to 
the Anglo-Saxon constituting the most important element 
in the English language. 

At the time of the Norman conquest there was no French 
language in the modern sense of this word, but instead of it 
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the changes which the English phonetic system in general 
has undergone since the Norman conquest, particularly by 
the mutation of vowel sounds. 

This may be illustrated by the following example. The 
earliest and most common Middle-English form of our is 
ure, Ancren Riwle, pp. 6, 8, 20, etc. Mr. Skeat refers us to 
oF. hore, heure; he pays no attention to the ME. ure, but 
gives us only the later Chaucerian oure. The matter is 
very simple: the Norman dialect has a preference for “μι, and 
substitutes it, as a rule, for Latin 6 where we have oz or ew 
in the French proper. Hence we get from Latin Adra the 
Anglo-Norman ure, Set Dormanz, 1. 767, Petit Plet, ll. 168, 
548, etc. This gives us the ME. wre mentioned above, which 
then passes into the MOD.E. our, just as most other ME. #'s 
pass into MOD.E. 0“, viz. ME. Ads > MOD.E., house, ME. 42 > 
MOD.E. ozf, etc. Were we now to derive our word, as Mr. 
Skeat does, from the or. hore, we should have ove) in ME. 
and foore) in mop.E.; for as a rule ME. 6 passes into 
MOD.E. 00, for instance, ME. done > MOD.E. boon, ME. lome > 
MOD.E. loom, ME. mone > MOD.E. ntoon, etc. Here is, then, a 
clear case of Modern English pronunciation and spelling being 
directly traceable to the Anglo-Norman vowel system. 

In the following pages I propose to show how far the influ- 
ence of the Anglo-Norman vowel system extends ; but before 
doing so it would be well to state that we cannot expect to 
find perfect regularity, and give the reason why. 

In the first place, there existed dialectic differences within 
the Anglo-Norman itself, which future investigations may clas- 
sify according to time and locality. Then again, while it is 
right to assume that every Englishman acquiring the use of 
a new Norman word endeavored to pronounce it to the best 
of his sense of hearing and his capacity of reproducing, it is 
equally natural to suppose that his attempts to pronounce the 
new sounds exactly as the Normans pronounced them were 
as a rule unsuccessful. As far as the English side is con- 
cerned, it would thus be useless to go into the niceties of 
Anglo-Norman phonetics. It is impossible to suppose that 
the English distinguished in hearing and in pronunciation 
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the five or six ¢ sounds which Chardry never mixes in his 
rhymes. (Vid. Koch, Einleitung, pp. 25, 26.) Again, the 
preference of any given English dialect for its own peculiar 
sounds must in each case have influenced the pronunciation 
of Norman words, and it is hence perfectly natural that the 
same word was pronounced and spelt in different fashions 
by English writers living in different localities. A thorough 
treatment of this subject should therefore be based on a 
complete glossary of all Norman words occurring in Middle- 
English classified according to time and locality. Unfortu- 
nately, such a glossary does not exist. Attempts toward such 
a collection have indeed been made, but what has been pro- 
duced is untrustworthy.! Mr. Skeat’s work is an invaluable 
help, to be sure, since the Middle English references are nu- 
merous and generally exact ; but of course not all the Middle 
English forms are given, and the author, misled by Mod- 
ern English spelling, which is largely influenced by Modern 
French, is apt to give us exceptional forms rather than the 
more regular ones.? 

This brings up another point, which will go far toward 


1 I refer particularly to the collection given in Morris's “ Outlines of English 
Accidence.” By a comparison with my own glossary, I find, for instance, that 
out of a total of 92 Romance words occurring in “King Horn” Mr. Morris has 
omitted 20, or about 22 per cent ; viz. arme (840), chercs (403, 1063), age (1324), 
wicket (1074), stil (and horn let the tires sés//c, 676), sive (805, etc.), sesnt (665), 
rivere (230), rive (132), res (895), preie (763), fay (1477), soye (1346), tle (1318), 
heirs (807), geaunt (802), fine (262), feste (477), faille (638), dute (344). The 
compiler evidently did not go through the text, but simply glanced through 
Lumby’s very incomplete glossary, as will be seen from the fact that denze is 
mentioned as a French word, being evidently taken for the ME. deny, while the 
passage where it occurs reads, “ αἱ be curt gan denice,” meaning, of course, ‘the 
whole court resounded,” denie being the As. dyanan, MOD.E. to din. By ἃ simi- 
lar mistake, pure is counted as a Norman word, but the passage where it occurs 
reads, “ Abulf was in the ture — abute for to pure,” meaning, in order to “ peer” 
about ; peer is a good Anglo-Saxon word. 

2 Mr. Skeat depends for his Old French forms largely on Burguy’s Glossary 
in the “Grammaire de la Langue ΑἹ," and from among the abundance of Old 
French dialectic forms that are given there he does not always select those 
peculiar to the Norman, which are most likely to explain English pronunciation, 
English orthography being largely under the influence of the French proper. 
Often he gives us a whole set of Old French forms which are in no way impor- 
tant for English. Comp. the article on juggler. 
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explaining many irregularities, namely, the influence which 
spelling and pronunciation of one set of Romance words in 
English have exercised upon spelling and pronunciation of 
another. If the English were ever conscious of the Anglo- 
Norman as a dialect distinct from, but equally legitimate with, 
the French proper, it. seems that they had lost this conscious- 
ness very soon ; for while in the earliest Middle-English Nor- 
man words are found in precisely the same form which they 
have in the dialect, later writers are found to be more and 
more under French influence. Thus only the most striking 
characteristics of the Anglo-Norman were preserved in Eng- 
lish; minor peculiarities were lost. Many words which in the 
earliest Middle-English appear in a pure Anglo-Norman garb, 
are later refashioned after a French model. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the Anglo-Norman word had gotten a hold on the popu- 
lar language, and in that case it was preserved by the side of 
its French cognate. Still later, both forms were subject to 
being remodelled after a Latin fashion to suit the etymolo- 
gizing tendency of the period of the Renaissance ; sometimes 
the older forms would stand, and a third or Latin form would 
be added to form a triplet. 

More correct, then, than the division cited above would be 
the following classification of Latin elements introduced into 
English later than the Norman conquest :— 

1. Norman words: “eal, ΜΕ. real, feeble, peer, mister, letsure, 
defeat, grief, dainty, fratl, conquer, ME. acqueren, etc. 

2. French words: Joyal, royal, fotble, pair, master, potse, 
coy, etc. 

3. Latin words: /egal, regal, par, magister, defect, grave, dig- 
nity, fragile, acquire, quiet. 

A word may therefore belong either to one of these classes, 
like leisure, potse, or to two, like defeat and defect, coy and 
gutet, or to all three, like /eal, Joyal, and legal. On the other 
hand, it may belong to one class at a certain period, and to 
another class at another period, like ME. acgueren and MOD.E. 
acquire. In the following pages I propose to show the rela- 
tion of the first class to the other two, as far as the vowel 
system is concerned. 
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I. THE VOWELS 6 AND i. 


A. é and i. 

The vowels ὁ and 7 of the Classical Latin passed in Low Latin 
into one sound, which was undoubtedly that of an ¢ fermé. (Comp. 
Romania, x. p. 36.) This sound passed in the common Old French 
into εἴ, and later, probably through the influence of the Eastern 
dialects, into oz. In Norman it was preserved as ¢, but especially 


in the later Anglo-Norman it is subject to contraction. Thus we 


have : — 
Lat. régem > an. rei, SD. 223, F. γοΐ. 


“ légem > “ lei, SD. 224, F. Jot. 
“ fidem> “ fet, Jos. 73, F. foi. 
“ quid > “ quet, Jos. 40, F. guol, etc. 


In English words of Norman origin this peculiarity of the Anglo- 
Norman dialect is very well preserved ; for although in Modern 
English the original ¢# is graphically represented in many different 
ways, yet it has regularly an ¢ or 2 sound ; the French δ is found 
only exceptionally. 


a. LATIN TONIC ¢ AND ΣΙΝ OPEN SYLLABLES (ὃ and # “libre”’). 


feeble. Lat. fébilis > an. feble, SD. 155, Jos. 1115 > ME. feble, 
AR. pp. 54, 56, 136, etc. > MOD.E. feeble. — The or. form /osble 
(ur. faible) gives us the doublet fozdi. 

faith. Lat. fidem > an. fei, SD. 234 >ME. fey, Havelock 2565, later 
with E. suffix > μηδ, feyth, faith. oF. fot, foitt. 

veil. Lat. v¢/um > an. veil > ME. veil, AR. p. 420. F. votle. 

parish. Lat. parecia (paroecia) > ME. parische, Chaucer. F. pa- 
roisse. Derivative: parécianum > ME. parishen > MOD.E. par- 
ishion-er. 

heir. Lat. 4eres > a.n. heir, PP. rr0o1 > ME. cir, eyre, heire, heyre, 
Chaucer, William of Pal. F. Aoir. 

beverage. *21)(2)rat(s)cum > beverage, Shak. W. T.i.2. 346. Ac 
cording to its vocalism, the word must have been used before 
Shakespeare’s time. OF. doivre, hence doivrage, bovrage. MF. 
breuvage. 

ΜῈ. Curteys. Lat. corfesis (for cortensis) > AN. curteis, PP. 1215 
> ME. corteys, curteys, William of Pal.; corrupted > MOD.E. 
courteous. Derivative: AN. curteisic, PP. 281, curtesie, SD. 1223, 
PP. 1012 > ME. kurteisie, kurtesic, AR. pp. 70, 416. F. courtots, 
courtotsie. 
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eyre. Lat. iter >N. cire: “le eire des feluns perirat,” Bartsch, 
Chrestomathie Frang. 53.20, in a Norman translation of the 
Psalms. The or. form is ozre or err. 

prey. Lat. preda >N. preie, Bartsch, Quatre Livres des Rois 59. 2 
> ME. preie, preye, Rob. of Gl. F. prote. 

trey. Lat. ¢rés >N. ¢reis, Chanson de Roland 275, 995 > ME. érey, 
Chaucer. F. fvots. 

money. Lat. montfa > AN. munee, SD. 532 > ME. muncic, monete, 
Chaucer. OF. monoie, MF. monnate, 

lamprey. Low Lat. /amprtta > ME. laumpret, laumpree, Havelock. 
Ε. damprote. 

array. Low Lat. arrédium >N. arreie¢ > ME. arrait, arraten. OF. 
arrot, arroter. 

fair. Lat. f¢riae > N. feire > ME. feyre, feire. Ἑ. fotre. 

ME. secree. Lat. σε ξέρε > AN. Secret, segret, JOS. 826 > ME. secre, 
secree, Chaucer, Piers Plowm. oF. secro#, but under Lat. influ- 
ence both ΜΟΡ.Ε. and MF. secret. The correct Middle English 
form is preserved in de-cree, ME. decre, decree, Robert of Brunne, 
Chaucer, while we have a combination of the two in déscreet, 
ΜΕ. discret, Piers Plowm. 

receive. Lat. recifere > AN. reteivre, recevre, Jos. 817 > ME. re 
ceiven, receyuen, Piers Plowm. OF. regoture, MF. recevoir. Like- 
wise aecipere > AN. deceture, Jos. 958, 963, decevre, PP. 1636 > 
E. deceive, dectpit > aN. deceit, SD. 1878 ; also conceive, perceive; 
conceit, receipt. | 

ceil, ceiling. Lat. celum > με. syl/, cyll, setle, a canopy > MOD.E. 
cel, cetling. This is the only French word in which Lat. @ is 
represented by #¢, for the ze in the two other words given by 
Brachet, cémetiére and chantier, is due to metathesis. 

manor. Lat. manere > ME. maneir, manere, Piers Plowm., changed 
under French influence (F. manotr) > MOD.E. manor. 

purpess. This spelling is etymologically more correct than por- 
pose. Lat. porcus piscis gives in aN. purpeis, or purpes, comp. 
peissun ( piscis), SD. 396, ME. purpeys, Prompt. Parvulorum. 
F, Poisson. 


In all these words the Norman εἰ (Lat. 2 or 7) is rendered in 
English by an ¢ or # sound. We come now to the consideration 
of some real or apparent exceptions. 


void. Lat. viduus. This is only an apparent exception. Lat. 
viduus gives us in Old French two forms: (1) void, by the 
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regular diphthongization of i= /idem > foid, foit ; (2) vuid, 
by a transposition of the #. The Ε. vod may come either 
from vord, for the latter is found in Norman (Chanson de 
Roland, cxi.), or from vuéd, just as destroy from destruire, 
annoy from ennuyer. The MF. vide is a “mot savant.” 

coy. Lat. gusefum. This is a more difficult case. coy is a de- 
cidedly French form ; the Norman form is guei: “Icels d’Al- 
verne....se cuntiennent plus gue,” Chanson de Rol. 3797. 
The English form should therefore be gue? or guay. 


Before nasals Lat. ¢ becomes ¢ in common Old French and 
remains so in Modern French; e.g. véna, F. veine, E. vein; renes, 
F. rein, E. reins, etc. 


6. LATIN PRETONIC ὃ AND ? IN OPEN SYLLABLES. 


Generally the same rule holds good as for tonic @ and i. 


convey. Lat. convia're > AN. conveter, conveer (enveter, enveer occur 
in Jos. 988, SD. 367) > ME. conveien, and under French influ- 
ence convoien, hence MOD.E. convoy and envoy. 

leisure. Lat. ἤεζγε > AN. Laisir, PP. 703 > ME. leyser, leysere. OF. 
and MF. Jotsir. 

purvey. Lat. provide're >aNn. purveier, purveer, SD. 439, 1427 > 
ME. purveitn > MOD.E. purvey, doublet provide. Derivative : 
AN. purveance, PP. 941 > E. purveyance, doublet providence. 
AN. purvtiur ἢ» Ὲ. purveyor. Thus also survey, super-videre. 

covet. Lat. cupifa're (Skeat’s cupiditare is an impossibility) > AN. 
cuvetter, caveter, SD. 1861, PP. 1412 > ME. coueiten, cuveten. De- 
rivative: AN. cuveitus, PP. 35 >. covetous. OF. Co(n)voiter, MF. 
convorter. 

tourney. Lat. */orniare > ΑΝ. turneier, turncer > ME. turneyen. 
Derivative: sournament (for turnement, AR. p. 390). OF. lour- 
not, tournoiement, tournoyer. 

ME. viage, Chaucer ; veage, Rob. of Gl. Lat. vidticum, ΑΝ. veage, 
Jos. 2856. The etymologically correct ME. form has been 
crowded out by the F. form voyage. 

ME. real. Lat. réga‘iem > ΜΕ. real, Chaucer, C. T. 1020. Crowded 
out by the Fr. royal, probably to avoid confusion with E. read, 
from L. reais, but survives in the derivative rea/m, L. régalimen, 
F royaume, doublet rea/, a Spanish coin. Thus also L. lega’lem 
> E. καί, doublet loyal. 

The Latin infinitive termination -iave becomes -y in English: vari- 
a're > vary, *studia're > study, etc. 
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Only one word in this class has a decidedly French form, viz. :— 


poise. Lat. pesa're (for pensare). The Norman form is fesser: 
“d’Oliver li pezse¢ mult forment,’”’ Chanson de Roland, 2514 ; 
and petsen actually occurs in Piers Plowm. Hence, if no 
French influence had been brought to bear on it, the Middle 
English form would be feése (or peese, pease). 


Just as the common Old French ¢ resulting from Lat. ¢ or ἕ 
becomes οὐ in the French proper, and remains ¢ in Norman, so 
does the ¢ coming from other sources change to of in French 
proper, but -remains ¢# in Norman. The other most important 
source of ¢ is a Latin e¢ attracting a following ὁ or a guttural 
or palatal vocalized to #, 6. δ. L. média'num > N. meien, meen, OF. 
moien, MF. moyen. The Norman form gives us the English mean. 


Other examples : — 


ME. peitrel. Lat. pectorale > ΜῈ. peitrel, petrel, Chaucer. The F. 
form fo:trel is also found. 

bennet (proper name and botany Geum Urbanum). Lat. benedictum 
> AN. beneit, benet Jos. 406, SD. 1688, PP. 406 >. bennet. OF. 
benoit, MF. benolt. Derivative: bencigun, beneisun, Jos. 1588, PP. 
54, 1535 > ME. beneisun, Havelock > ME. benison. 

pray. Lat. préca'ri > An. preter, preer Jos. 2647, but also prier SD. 
1716 > ME. freien, preyen, KH. 769, 1200 > MOD.E. pray. OF. 
proper froier, but also (under Norman influence ?) preter, con- 
tracted > prier. Derivative: AN. preere, Jos. 1382, SD. 1720, 
1841 > ME. preiere, preyere, Chaucer > MOD.E. prayer. 

praise. Lat. prétia’re > an. Dreiser, SD. 1084, PP. 898 > ME. pret- 
sen, AR. pp. 64, 74, 144, etc. > MOD.E. praise. 

defeat. Lat. disfectum > an. defeit, defet > ME. defeiten, defeten, 
Chaucer. Likewise déscomfit, discomfiture. 

strait. Lat. strictum > strectum > N. estreit, streit, Chanson de 
Roland, 1001, 2202 > ME. streit, Lay. 22270 > MOD.E. Strait. 
OF. estroit, MF. étroit. 

dean. Lat. aéca'num > an. deien, deen > ME. den, deen, dene, Piers 
Plowm. > MOD.E. dean. OF. doten, ΜῈ. doyen. 


The diphthong oz is found only in words of decidedly later intro- 
duction, — for instance, adroit, according’ to the Dictionary of the 
English Philological Society first used by Evelyn, a.p. 1652. Had 
the word been introduced during the Anglo-Norman period, it would 
be adreit, comp. Jos. 3: “la dreite veie de salu.” 
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The terminations -erium and -eria which appear in French as -ser 
and -é¢ve are in Norman regularly represented by -er and -ere, and 
in this form they also appear in English : — 


manner. Lat. *manerta > aN. manere, SD. 79 > ME. manere, Lay. 
ὦ, 11. 373, AR. 6, 136 > MOD.E. manner. ¥. maniére. 

matter. Lat. maferta > AN. matere >. matter. Ε΄ matiere. 

mystery, or mistery, (a trade,) corrupted from ME. mester. Lat. 
ministerum > AN. mester, 705. 302, 1827, PP. 1125 > ΜΕ. mets- 
fer, AR. 70, 212, mester, AR. 72, 210, etc., muistere, Chaucer. 
The later form mistery may have been brought about by con- 
fusion with AN. mestrie, Jos. 768, 2191, SD. 1224, which comes 
from L. magisteria. 


The “ terminaison savante ” -ere is occasionally found, 6. g. ma- 
tericz, AR. p. 270, and it survives in a few Modern English words 
of later introduction, as in cemetery, F. cimetiere. 


B. Latin ὅ in Open Syllables (é “libre’’). 
a. TONIC. 


Latin @, which in common Old French is usually diphthongized, 
is as a rule retained in Anglo-Norman as a simple vowel ; e. g. dref, 
SD. 475, sege, SD. 1871, etc. Middle English orthography generally 
agrees with the Anglo-Norman ; but in Modern English “6 is often 
written, although it is pronounced as a simple vowel. We give 
some examples : — 


brief. Lat. drévem > an. bref, SD. 475 > ME. bref, breef, Piers 
Plowm., AR. p. 344, etc. > MOD.E. dvzef. Compound: ME. em- 
breven, AR. p. 344. 

siege. Lat. *sédium > an. sege, SD. 1871 > ME. sege= seat, throne, 
AR. p. 238 > MOD.E. siege. F. Siege. 

rear. Lat. retro > AN. rere (arere, SD. 1484, PP. 200) >ME. (ar)rere, 
Piers Plowm. F. arrtére. 

fierce. /érus > AN. fers (adv. ferement, SD. 951) > ME. fers, Chau- 
cer, C. T. 1598 > MOD.E. fierce. F. fier. — This is a very curious 
word, in that it is the only Norman adjective which has been 
taken into the English language in its nominative form, jterce 
standing of course for fer-s; and this is the more remarkable 
because it exists in French as an original accusative. 

piece. Low Lat. pétium > an. pece, SD. 1504 > ME. fece, Robert 
of Gl. > MOD.E. piece. F. piece, etc. 
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6. PRETONIC. 


Latin pretonic 2 in open syllables is usually preserved in French 
as well as in Anglo-Norman and English : — 


tenant. Lat. fenentem >N. tenant. F. id. 

precious. Lat. prétiosum > ΑΝ. precius, Jos. 720 > ME. precius, 
precious, Piers Plowm. F. précteux. 

congeal. Lat. congéla're > ME. congelen, Gower, etc. 


In one case the pretonic ¢ has become ὁ: ébdrea > ME. tvor},, 
svorit, also every (Prov. evori, Bartsch, 33.22). F. votre. 

Latin pretonic ¢ and 2, if accented in English, are treated like ¢: 
ordina're > AN. ordcner > ME. ordeynen, Piers Plowm. > MOD.E. or- 
dain. Likewise all the compounds with ¢én¢'re: AN. meintenir, Jos. 
1730, SD. 16 > ME. mainteinen, maintenen, King Alisaunder ; contain, 
obtain, sustain, abstain, retain, entertain. 


C. Latin 1 in Open Syllables (i “libre ’’). 


Preserved in French as well as in Anglo-Norman and English: 
Lat. pica > F. pit, E. pie; Lat. diffida're > τ. défier, E. defy, etc. 
The termination -Ζ is always unaccented in English: phaniéasia 
> ME. fantasic, Chaucer, C. T. 6098 > MOD.E. fancy. 


D. Latin e and i entrave. 


A vowel is called entravé when it is followed by any two con- 
sonants, except (1.) £7, br, tr, dr, in which cases it is considered 
to stand in open syllables; and (2.) cv, gr, 26, δέ, or any consonant + 
a palatal, in which cases it is called variable. (Romania, x. p. 37.) 
In common Old French, and also in Norman, every ἡ entravé be- 
comes δ; 6. g. firmum > ferme, mittere > mettre, etc. Hence for our 
purpose # entravé and ¢ entravé amount to the same thing, and may 
be treated under one head. As a rule, the ¢ entravé of the com- 
mon Old French and of the Norman remains in Middle English, 
but in later English it is subject to the same change of pronun- 
Clation as every other ME. ¢ Hence: — 


beast. Lat. destia > or. beste > ME. best, AR. pp. 120, 128, 134, 
etc. > MOD.E. beast. MF. béte. 

feast. Lat. festa > oF. feste > ME. feste, AR. p. 22, etc. > MOD.E. 
feast. MF. féle. 

seal. Lat. sigillum > sigellum > ΟΕ. seel > ME. Seel > MOD.E. Seal, 
MF. Sceau. 
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search. Lat. crcare > ΑΝ. cercher, PP. 1334 > ME. serchen, cerchen 
> MOD.E. search, research, etc. ¥. chercher. 

preach. Lat. predicare > ΑΝ. precher, SD. 87,1824 > ME. prechen, 
AR. pp. 70, 260. Likewise Lat. *smpédicare > ME. empechen, 
apethen, > MOD.E. impeach, etc. 

conquer. Lat. congui'rere > AN. cunquerre, Jos. 2249, PP. 404 > 
ME. cunqueren, cunqueren, Rob. of Gl. > MOD.E. conquer. MF. 
conquerir. 

acquire and require are treated in Anglo-Norman and in Middle 
English just like the preceding ; e. g. AN. reguerre, Jos. 1021, 
ME. regueren, Chaucer, C. T. 6634, etc.; but they were after- 
wards remodelled after the Latin ; aguire, according to the Dic- 
tionary of the E. P. S., about 1600 (Shakespeare’s Hamlet). 


The Latin combinations zg and gz” are represented in Norman 
by a single or double nasal; 6. g. feinnez, Jos. 1484 (2d plur. pres. 
from feindre, L. fingere), F. feignez ; cumpainnie, cumpainnun, Jos. 317, 
2346, SD. 277, 443, etc. The e and 2 are then treated as usually 
before nasals. In Middle, English the Anglo-Norman model is fol- 
lowed, but in Modern English orthography the original g is often 
restored, though it is never pronounced. Thus we have dignare, 
N. deinen, ME. deinen, Gower, Rob. of Gl., MOD.E. deign, but dis- 
dain, ¥. deigner, Similarly: reign (L. regnare), feign (L. fingere), but 
p. part. faint, attain (L. attingere), restrain (L. restringere), taint 
(p. part. L. fingere), paint (p. part. formed by analogy to /aznt), re- 
frain (L. refringere, perhaps confused with refrenare), etc. 

The word sue, which belongs to this class, is rather trouble- 
some, but no more so than in French itself. Lat. * seguere gives 
us in OF. sevre, sivre, and, probably by a double influence of the z, 
suizre. In ME. we have sewen, siwen, suwen, Lav. 6, 1. 59, 11. 264, 
AR. p. 208. It is not impossible that the noun suzte may have in- 
fluenced the English verb ; σης comes of course from secufa, s’cuta, 
not from secfa, as Skeat absurdly proposes. The latter would have 
given us sea? in English, just as disfectum gives us defeat. 

There was a tendency in the Anglo-Norman dialect, as well as in 
the Old French proper, to change the sound of ¢ before 7 + con- 
sonant into a. This was probably due to the nature of the 7, but 
the greatest irregularity prevails. Thus we have in French: far 
(L. per), lésard (i. lacerta), lucarne (L. lucerna), parchemin (L. perga- 
menum), marchand (L. mercatantem), appartenir (L. appertinerc), etc. ; 
but on the other hand: personne (L. persona), clerc (L. clericum), aper- 
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cevoir (L. ad + percipere), etc. In Anglo-Norman we find the same 
inconsistency: sarmuner, PP. 182 (L. *sermonare), aparcevre, Jos. 
2471, PP. 428, 435, etc., marchant, marchandtse, Jos. 697, 713, εἴς.» 
parfit, PP. 513, etc.; but on the other hand: rehercer, Jos. 941, 
mervillus, SD. 1235, certein, PP. 32, etc. In English this phonetic 
tendency has left many traces, and the best evidence of the irregu- 
larity with which it works is the fact that sometimes those words 
which in Anglo-Norman and French appear with @ have 4 in 
English, and vice versa; 6. g.. N. and F. marchand, ©. merchant ; 
F. merveilleux, N. mervillus, ©. marvellous; E. parsley, ¥. persil ; 
E. partridge, ¥. perdrix. Other examples of -ar- in English are 
parson (doublet of person), garland, war, parrot, garner, tarnish, 
varnish, quarre/, etc. There are certainly many more words occa- 
sionally pronounced with -ar- instead of -er-, and -ar- is often writ- 
ten in proper names, e. g. Sargent, Clark, etc. 


IJ. THE VOWEL a. 
A. Jn Open Syllables (except before n). 


In French the Latin ὦ, whether long or short, is usually repre- 
sented by an ¢ sound, written ¢ or az, in a few cases also by #e: 
caput >F¥. chef; nasum >F¥.nez; mare >¥. mer; amarum > amér,; - 
talem > ¥. tel; carum >Y¥. cher; clarum > Ὲ. clair; par > ¥. pair; 
canem >¥. chien; gravem > ¥. grief. The Anglo-Norman dialect 
prefers as a rule simple vowels to diphthongs ; hence we find: fer 
(L. par): “truver ne pout l’em sun fer,” Jos. 170, 2935, SD. 323, 
PP. 1424, etc. ; cler (L. clarum), PP. 58. In Middle English we 
find ¢ in most cases, but in Modern English some differences in 
pronunciation and spelling exist. Thus we have :— 


peer. Lat. par >an. per (cited above) > ME. fere, Chaucer > 
MOD.E. peer. Doublets: pazr, a French form, and Zar, a Latin 
form. With irregular change of vowel: son + par (meaning im- 
partial) > ME. ()umpere, (n)ompere > MOD.E. umpire, 

cheer. Lat. cara > chere, Jos. 1502 > ME. chere, AR. pp. 88, 192, 
212, etc.; Lay. 4, 11. 371, “pat al sculen pine cheres — iwurden 
swulc pes eorles” > MOD.E. cheer, F. chere: “fair chére lie.” 

friar. Lat. fratrem >N. frere, Chanson de Roland, 1214, etc. > 
ME. frere, Chaucer > MOD.E. /riar, probably through /virve. 

clef. Lat. clavem > Ἑ. clef, formerly also cif. 

degree. Lat. de+ graddum > ME. degre, degree, Chaucer. 
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die. Lat. détum > ME. dee, dic, Chaucer > MOD.E. die, dice. The 
E. form die looks as though it were due to an or. form diet 
instead of det; but it may also be nothing but an irregular 
vowel change, just like umpire for umpeer, above. 

agree. Lat. ad + gratum > AN. a gre, Jos. 2561, v. agreer > ME. 
agre¢én, Chaucer. Etc. 


In the case of suffixes the language is of course more regular. 


-tatem gives us in AN. regularly -f, the same in ME., and -¢y in 
MOD.E.: Lat. pictatem > an. pile, SD. 360 > ME. fife, AR. p. 
368 > MOD.E. pity, MF. pitie,; civilatem > ΑΝ. cite, SD. 85 > ME. 
cite, AR. p. 228; amicitatem > E. amity, F. amitié. 

-A’lem occurs in AN. both as -a/ and -e/: par igal, SD. 897, com- 
munal, PP. 722, are found by the side of morfel, Jos. 2007, ostel, 
Jos. 2067. Both terminations occur in ME.; but in MOD.E. — 
doubtless under the influence of the many words in -a/ belong- 
ing to the period of the revival of learning —the termination 
“οἰ has been superseded by -a/, although pronunciation could 
hardly distinguish between them. 

-G'ta is usually -ce or -eve in AN., the same in ΜῈ. and -cy or -y in 
MOD.E.: L. diurna'ta* > AN. journee, Jos. 292 > ME. fournete, 
AR. p. 352 > MOD.E. journey, similarly L. gela'ta > Ἑ. jelly; 
arma'ta > E.army; caminata >. chimney. To this class be- 
longs galley, ME. galeit, KH. 185, 1020, OF. galie, which is gen- 
erally supposed to go back to L. ga/ea, although the termination 
seems to have caused trouble. Vid. Burguy, Grammaire de 
la Langue d’Oil, 111. p. 178. The or. form gale might perhaps 
be considered as the contract feminine of the participle ga/ié 
(comp. F. “faire chére δι" = /aefa), standing thus for avis 
galiata, galeata. 


Latin pretonic ὦ is subject to weakening: caballdrium > An. 
chevalier, Jos. 279, PP. 1268 > ME. chivalr(ze), King Alis. > MOD.E. 
chivalry ; 1. camina'ta > Ἑ. chimney; lacerta >. lizard; cant'le > 
E. kennel, sali're >. sally. In English this cannot of course be 
the case whenever the word becomes an oxytonon: L. dilata're > 
E. delay; tradi're (for tradé're, for trddere) > Ε. (be)tray, etc. 

Just as the Anglo-Norman shows a preference for δὲ over against 
the οἱ of the French proper, so it has a decided predilection for 
εἰ over against the French a, from whatever source the last may 
come ; @# occurs indeed, but the general tendency is decidedly 
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in favor of ¢, which is then often contracted into « The Mid- 
dle English forms agree in the majority of cases with the Anglo- 
Norman. 


feat. Lat. factum > an. fet, fet, SD. 420 (F. fuit) > ΜΕ. feile, fete 
> MoD.E, feat. Similarly: factura > an. fetture, Jos. 29, SD. 
353 > ME. feture > MOD.E. feature ; *foris-factum ΑΝ. forfet, 
Jos. 467 > Ε. forfat,; also counterfeit, surfeit, feasible, etc. ; over 
against which we have with the French diphthong az only 
affair, which according to the Ὁ. E. Th. S. is spelt afere until 
Shakespeare’s time. 

plead. Lat. *placttare > an. plader, pleder, Jos. 1003 > ME. picden, 
Piers Plowm. > MOD.E. plead. oF. plaider. 

lease. Lat. /acsare (laxare) > An. lesser, Jos. 2514, PP. 1419 > ME. 
lessen > MOD.E. lease. Derivative: lessor, lessee. OF. laisster, etc. 

treat. Lat. tractare > ΑΝ. treiter, treter > ME. treten > MOD.E. treat. 
Derivatives: AN. ¢vefiz, PP. 12 > ME. fretis > MOD.E. treatise. 
Similarly, E. freatment, treaty. ¥. traiter. 

peace. Lat. pacs (pax) > AN. Peis, pes, Jos. 902 > ME. pets, AR. 22, 
166, 172, etc. > MOD.E. peace. F. paix. Compound: ME. apeisen, 
apestn > MOD.E. appease. F. apatser. 

please. Lat. placere > an. pleisir, PP. 267, 523 > ME. plesen, Piers 
Plowm. > MOD.E. please. Ἐ. plaisir. Verbal noun pleasure, ME. 
plesure, just as leisure, from Jetsir. 

seize. OHG. sazjan (> LL. *sacire) > AN. setser, Sesir, 705. 2340 > 
ME. s¢ysen, Havelock > MOD.E. seize. ¥F. Satsir. Derivatives: 
seizure, etc.; also seszin, a law term, ME. Setzine. 

eager. Lat. acrem > AN. cigre, egre ἢ» ΜΕ. egre, Chaucer > MOD.E. 
cager. F. aigre. 

meager. Lat. macrum > AN. megre, Jos. 858 > ME. megre, Piers 
Plowm. > MOD.E. meagre. ¥F. maigre. 

heinous. AN. Aeinus > ME. heinous, heinus, Chaucer. or. kainous. 

reason. Lat. rationem > an. resun, SD. 230 > ME. reisun, resun, 
AR. 78, 112, 156, etc. > MOD.E. reason. F. raison. 

season. Lat. sationem > AN. sesun, PP. 138 > ME. SCYSUN, Sesoun, 
etc., Chaucer > MOD.E. season. F. saison. 

treason. Lat. ¢ra(d@)itionem > An. treisun, tresun > ΜΕ. treisun, 
tresun, AR. 56, 220, etc. > MOD.E. fyeason. 

orison. Lat. orationem > an. ureisun, uresun, Jos. 1357, SD. 228 
> ME. oreisun, ureisun, AR. pp. 16, 22, 36, etc. Doublet: Lat. 
oration, ¥. oratson. Similarly other nouns in -afonem: com- 
parison, ¥. comparaison ; venison, ¥. venaison, etc. 
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damage ; mansionem > mansion, etc. If not protected by surround- 
ing consonants, the ME. @ follows the usual mutation of pronun- 
ciation common to most English words ; hence MOD.E. agent, nature, 
chaste, etc. 

In a few words Lat. a entravé becomes σὲ in Old French and in 
Norman, and hence in English: captivum > oF. cattif > E. caitiff ; 
aquila >F¥. aigle > ME. egle, Chaucer > MOD.E. eagle. 

In Anglo-Norman Lat. -a/ before consonants becomes -au, just 
as in French, and many English words give evidence of it; e. g. Lat. 
alburnum > ME. awburn, auburn, Prompt. Parv. > MOD.E. auburn ; 
taltiata (sc. via) > ME. cawsee, causee, Barbour’s Bruce > MOD.E. 
causeway, etc. In a few cases, however, we find double forms in 
ME. ; 6. g. Lat. al/are > ME. auter, alter > MOD.E. altar, doubtless 
under Latin influence. There must also have existed in Anglo- 
Norman a tendency to drop the 7 before consonants entirely ; 6. g. 
mut, PP. 739, for mult, etc. This tendency produced such Eng- 
lish words as save from sa/vare, Ε. sauver; chafe from cal’fare* (for 
caleficare*), ¥. thauffer, etc. 


C. Before Nasals. 


Latin @ before simple 2 becomes in French either σή, for instance, 
manum > main, romanum > romain, nanum > nain; or ¢é, for in- 
stance, christianum > chrétien, paganum > paien, etc. In ΑΝ. 4 
before # or m becomes ¢; 6. δ. planum > plein, Jos. 1266; clamare 
> cleimer, SD. 1119. In ME. we find as a rule οἴ as in AN., but in 
MOD.E. 4“ is usually written. Thus we have ΜΕ. plein, pleyn, plain 
> MOD.E. plain ; ME. vein, veyn, Chaucer > MOD.E. vain. Similarly, 
MOD.E. claim, exclaim, proclaim, grain, etc. In unaccented syllables 
we sometimes find the old ¢# contracted into e and so written in 
MOD.E.: AN. Sudein, PP. 1081 > ME. sodein, sudein, Chaucer > MOD.E. 
sudden, ¥. soudain. Similarly, MOD.E. mittens, F. mifaine, etc. But 
as a rule the French spelling prevails in English; 6. g. villain (AN. 
vilein, SD. 186), certain (an. certein, SD. 2, PP. 32, etc.), fountain, 
chaplain, captain, chieftain (an. chevetein, SD. 1855), etc. Popular 
etymology has curiously changed the orthography of foreign and 
sovereign, making them appear as though they were connected with 
reign (Lat. regnum), while their true Latin types are superanum* 
and foranum*. 

Before a fortified nasal ("2 or m + consonant) 2 must have had in 
Anglo-Norman a decidedly nasal pronunciation. This appears from 
its peculiar graphic representation by -esn- common with Anglo- 
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Several suffixes with o are of importance : — 


-d’rem gives us regularly wr in AN.: valur SD. 429, vigur 939, culur 
947, etc. In later aN. we find our and or by the side of ur; 
e.g. Vie de 5. Gr. amor 327, amour 1741, labor 9, colour 705, 
etc., probably either under French or under Latin influence. 
In the earliest Modern English we find wr, 6. g. colur, KH. 16; 
later also ovr, and under Latin influence -o7 ; hence MOD.E. 
valour (valor), honour (honor), vigor, conqueror, etc; F. valeur, 
honneur, rigueur, etc. 

-d’sum is treated very similarly. AN. -us: vigerus PP. 576, prectus 
Jos. 720, mervillus SD. 678, 1235, etc.; later amorous Vie de 
5. Gr. 86, desirous 122, merveillouse 639, vigrous 65, etc., and 
pretioses 219. ME. -us: gracius, AR. 366, etc. ; later -ovs as in 
MOD.E. gracious, victous, marvellous, etc. F. «ἐμὰ: gracttux, mer- 
veilleux, etc. 

-d’‘nem. ΑΝ. passiun SD. 372, 1717, garisun Jos. 270, peissun SD. 
396, etc.; ME. passiun AR. 116, 188, etc., devociun 286, 368, 
contemplaciun 142 ; but MOD.E. -on. 


In unaccented syllables τ is also common in Anglo-Norman ; 
e.g. curage, SD. 43, cuardement, 1031, uresun, 228, Jos. 1357, etc. ; 
and the same is found in Middle English, but later the change of 
the English accent brings about differentiation ; hence MOD.E. cour- 
age, solemn, orison, but endow, coward, etc. Modern English is here 
so whimsical that it is absolutely impossible to formulate any rule ; 
6. g. ddo'rem > odour, colo'rem > colour, etc. 


B. L£ntravées (except before Nasals). 


Latin ὁ entravé is usually preserved in French as well as in Nor- 
man; hence L. coffa>E. coat; L. costa > E. coast; L. tosta>k. toast ; 
L. concha > E. coach; L. appropiare* > E. approach ; L. repropiare > 
E. reproach, etc. All of these are spelled with simple ὁ in Middle 
English. 

Latin u entravé generally becomes o in Old French, and later ox ; 
e. δ. L. turrem > OF. tor, later four, MF. four. The Norman, having 
a predilection for w, retains it, of course, and as such it passes into 
Middle English, where it later follows the regular mutation to o# ; 
€. g. AN. fur, Jos. 261 > ME. tur, Lay. a, 4, 1. 258, AR. p. 226, KH. 
1103 > MOD.E. tower, L. dubitare > AN. duter, SD. 950 > ME. duten, 
AR. 244, KH. 344; L. gutla > E. gout, etc. Before 7, however, this 
change to the os pronunciation does not take place, although 
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illustrated by the above examples, will clear up the etymology of 
inueight, which Mr. Skeat considers doubtful. He would like to 
take it from én-ab-ocul-are*, which indeed looks reasonable enough, 
but he objects to this etymology on account of the “spelling.” 
English orthography is of course altogether below scientific criti- 
cism ; hence it must be the pronunciation, and particularly that 
of the tonic syllable, which gives the trouble. Mr. Skeat cannot 
account for the # (Continental) sound arising from a Latino. The 
matter is easy enough: Latin ὅ gives us, according to the rule cited 
above, o¢ or 40 in Anglo-Norman ; hence the form enveogler cited 
in Kelham’s Norman Glossary ; enveogler gives us the ME. enveglen, 
which then takes part in the regular mutation of vowel sounds, 
εἰ being chosen to represent the # sound. This matter of spelling 
is indeed non-essential, for in Richardson’s Dictionary we find a 
number of other spellings of this same word, but all representing 
the same sound, which is the essential point. 


D. Latin ii, tonic. 


Latin # in accented syllables is preserved in French as a u um- 
daxt. In Norman it is always w, but its Modern English pronun- 
ciation shows that even in Norman it must have partaken of the 
weal somnd. We have L. purum > E. pure; L. miitum > E. mute; 
lL. acaw ~ ἘΞ as, L. *adrentura > E. adventure, etc. 

As a pretanic we have it in L. σύγε > Ἑ. glut, which has doubt- 
less been induenced by gdfiva. 


BR. Lats δ, αὶ -Ἐ ἃ, or palatal. 


In BNeveh a Latin 2 unites with a following τ or a palatalized 
gutteral to form va and chis is later changed to us; e.g. noctem > noit 
NaS Adem > cue > Aude. ete. On the other hand, # under 
the same circumstances becomes ef and does not change again ; 
WS. etiuvicae S Avex, In Anglo-Norman the same process takes 
Place exoepe that the ef never changes to μὲ, thus of is also the 
rule tor Middle English, and likewise for Modern English. Hence 
Larger Ng Poon, τς εκ, L. juncdum > E. joint; punctum > 
INE > Peston > Jetson, εἴς. ; L. oleum > Ὲ. oil, ¥. huile; L. mol- 
here ® Ne μερὶς πὰ moniler spoliare > spoil, F. (de)pouiller ; L. 310- 
dlare® Ss. anor, Εν cnnuyrr, etc. 
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F. Before Nasals. 


Before nasals Latin o is retained in French; 6. g. nomen > nom, 
montem > mont; Lat. u becomes 9 before a fortified nasal; 6. g. 
Jundum > fond, abundare > abonder. In Norman we have in both 
cases u, likewise in the early Middle English, later in the accented 
syllables ou. Hence L. nomen > an. nun, SD. 208 > ME. nun, num 
> MOD.E. noun; L. otundum > an. rund, PP. 1334 > ME. rund, 
round, MOD.E. round. Similarly: L. montem > Ἐ. mount ; L. comitem 
> E. count, L. computare > E. count; L. fundere > E. found; L. com- 
ponére > E. compound ; L. consilium > ¥E. counsel; L. adnuntiare > 
E. announce, renounce, pronounce, but in the unaccented syllable of 
course -nunciation, etc. In French we have simple o,; e.g. rona, 
nom, mont, conter, prononter, etc. 


CONCLUSION. 


It will be seen that in a general way the phonology of the Nor- 
man words in English can be traced back to that of the Anglo- 
Norman dialect. Irregularities are mostly due to the influence 
which was exercised by Romance words introduced at other times, 
and belonging to other stages of linguistic development. 


ANGLO-NORMAN TEXTS. 


Jos. Josaphaz yan by Chardry (twelfth century), edited by John Koch, 

SD. Set Dormanz Forster’s Altfranzosische Bibliothek, Vol. I., Heilbronn, 

PP. Petit Plet ; Henninger, 1879. 

Vie de S. Gr.— La Vie de S. Grégoire, par Frere Angier (beginning of the 
thirteenth century), edited by P. Meyer, Romania, xii. p. 145. 


MIDDLE-ENGLISH TEXTS. 


Lay. Layamon’s Brut. ed. F. Madden, London, 1847, 3 vols. 
Text a, about A. D. 1205. 
Text 4, about A. Ὁ. 1255. 
AR. The Ancren Riwle, ed. Morton: about A. Dp. 1200. 
KH. The Romance of King Horn in Morris’s Specimens: about A. D. 1300. 


Other Middle English texts cited after Skeat’s Dictionary. 
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THERE is hardly a modern language which presents so 
faithful a picture of its former state as the German. Both 
consonants and vowels are preserved with infrequent, and in 
great part unimportant changes, and both the inflexional and 
ablaut systems have suffered less than in the older Germanic 
dialects. The article, the adjective, the pronoun, and the 
noun retain their earlier declension with few alterations ; the 
verb has preserved many of its personal endings; and 
the ablaut, which has survived in barely a quarter of the 
Old English verbs, and even in these with such irregulari- 
ties as to make the study fruitless, except from an historical 
point of view, is found in German in one half the older verbs, 
and with a fulness and a regularity in its formation that are 
hardly paralleled. 

In a study of the strong verbs, what questions present 
themselves to be solved, and how should our work be di- 
vided ? We must first classify them. This has been suffi- 
ciently spoken of in previous papers. Within each class the 
growth and decay of the ablaut must be shown during the 
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a participle in ¢. These verbs therefore appear under I. Ὁ. 
This change from I. a. to I. b. goes-still further in muG., occur- 
ring sometimes in /esen, kneten, pflegen, stechen, wegen, weben, 
and always in rechen, schrecken, which two are therefore listed 
under I. Ὁ. Nuc. adds to the list weben, wegen, and gdaren, 
while pflegen vacillates between I. a. and I. b.. 

Grammatic change of s to 7,d to 4 and & to g, occurs after 
the third and fourth ablaut vowels regularly in onc. In mua. 
it is less common, and in NHG. survives only in the deflective 
war : gewesen, and in gdéren, where it has got into the present 
also. 

The present vowel ¢ becomes z in OHG. in the 7a stems 
(bittan, liggan, stzzan), which is retained in MHG. and in NHG. 
(bitten, legen, sttzen), E is also changed to ¢ in the indic. 
sing. present (sthu, sthst, sikt, from sehan). This change be- 
comes irregular in MHG., and is now confined to the 2d and 
3d pers. sing. of verbs with the ablaut ¢, a, 6, while those with 
é,0,0 have no change. In NuG., however, the z becomes te 
before sonants, 6. g. “zest, geschieht, giebt, liegt. 

In MuG. the regular ablaut undergoes no change. The pass- 
ing of verbs to I. b. has been noted above. Isolated peculiari- 
ties are 6 for we, and #@ for uz, in OHG. gucdan (kéden, kitde), 
and wuog for wag, as a past to wegan, by the analogy of 
Class IV. 

In nuG. the regular ablaut is ¢, a, ¢. Thea of the singular 
finds its way into the plural. Four verbs have forms like I. b.,, 
é, 0, 0; weben, bewegen, pflegen, garen. Of these pflegen is 
sometimes weak, and has sometimes ὁ, @, ¢,; wegen appears 
also as wdgen and wiegen,and garen is often weak. The 4 for 
δὶς due to the 7; see I. Ὁ. ddren or badhren. 

The verbs belonging to this class are : — 


OHG. MHG. NHG. 
bittan, dd bitten bitten 
brehen, shize 
ezzan (frezzan), eat ezzen essen 
fehan, rejoice 
geban, sive geben geben 
gezzan, get gezzen ver-gessen 


jehan, say jehan, s. and w. 
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OHG. MHG. NHG. 
jesan, ferment jesan, geren garen, gahren, 9, 0, and w. 
jetan, weed jeten gaten, w. 
knetan, 4ncad kneten kneten, w. 
lechan, fick lechen lechen, W. 
kresan, creep kresen 
lesan, read, pick lesen lesen 
liggan, δε liggen liegen 
mezzan, srete mezzen messen 
nesan, recover nesen ge-nesen 
ptlegan, care for pflegen, s. and w. pflegen, a,¢; 0,0; and w. 
quedan, sfeak queden, kéden 
redan, si/? reden 
regen, rise 
scehan, haffen schehen, 5. and w. ge-schehen 
sehan, see sehen sehen 
Sizzan, sit sizzen sitzen 
stredan, glow streden 
swedan, burn 
tretan, step treten treten 
weban, weave weben weben, ὁ, 0 
wegan, move wegen be-wegen, wigen, wiegen; 
o, o, and Ww. 
wesan, de wesen * wesen, war, gewesen 
wetan, Jind weten 


SUMMARY.— Strong in OHG., 28; MHG., 28; NHG., 17. Weak- 
ened in MHG., always none, sometimes 3; in NHG., always 3, 
sometimes 3. Absent from OHG.,2; MHG., 2; NHG., 10. Total 
number of stems, 30. ‘ 


Class I. b. 


The Old Germanic ablaut was ¢,@,é,0. Originally confined 
to stems with ὦ followed by /, m, m, 7, this class contained 
many additions from I. ἃ. in onG., and still more in MHG., as 
well as some from I. c.; the @ taking the place of # always in 
adchsen and lesken, which are therefore listed here, and often 
in bresten, flechten, fechten. Vice versa, we have e for the regu- 
lar oin the past participles of stemen, zemen, but not regularly. 
See Class I. a. and I. c. 

In μῆσ the ablaut is preserved intact. 

In nua. the regular ablaut is ¢, a, 0, é, 0, 9 occurs in scheren, 
radchen. Before, and sometimes after 7, ὦ is used for δ, as in 
garen 1. ἃ.; 6.5. béren. Thed for ein loschen and schworen 
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is irregular and unexplained. The we in gueman becomes ὁ 
usually in MHG., and always in NHG. Two verbs of Class IV. 
have come to have the ablaut ¢, 0, oin NuG., heben and schworen. 
We find, however, the older pasts 4ud, schwur, and also the adj. 


erhaben. 


The verbs belonging to this class are : — 


OHG. MHG. NHG. 
beran, dear beren baren, bahren 
brehhan, ércak brehhen brechen 
breman, Au bremen 
dehsen, deat 
dweran, twirl dweren 
helan, conceal helen ver-hehlen, w. 
leskan, extinguish leschen loschen, 9, 0, and w. 
neman, (ake nemen nehmen 
quelan, ἐμ quelen qualen, w. 
queman, koman, come komen, S. and w. kommen 
rechen, gather 
rehhan, avenge rehhen rachen, ὁ, 0, and w. 
sceran, cut scheren scheren, a, 0 
schrecken, frighten schrecken 
sprehhan, speak sprehhen sprechen 
stehhan, prick stehhen stechen 


stelan, steal 


stemen, A:nder 
stelen 


stelen, stehlen 


sweran, Aurt sweren schwiaren, -schweren, W. 
swehhan, gush swehhen 

trehhan, push trehhen 

trefan, mect trefen treffen 


tremen, endure 


twelan, be stiff twelen 
zeman, befit zemen 
zeran, ‘car zeren zaren, -zehren, Ww. 


SUMMARY.— Strong in OHG., 21; in MHG., 26; in NHG., 12. 
Weakened in MuG., always none, sometimes I ; in NHG., always 
4, sometimes 2. Absent from onG., 5; from MHG., none; 
from NHG., 10. Total number of stems, 26. 


Class I. c. 


In old Germanic the ablaut was ¢,a@, 4,0. In ona. this 
remains, except before nasals, where it becomes ¢, a, 4, #. In 
the indic. sing. present ¢ becomes ¢ in OHG.; this becomes 
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irregular in MHG., and in NHG. is confined to 2d and 3d per- 
sons ; e.g. wird, O.M. NHG, 3d. sing. of werden. 

Mu. loses a few verbs from this class to I. b.; which see. 
Here also the ὦ and o sometimes become uw. In NuG. Δ 
occasionally appears as 2, but o never does. 

In nuG. the regular ad/aut is ¢, a, 0, or δ, 0, 0, except before 
nasals. Before ” -+- mute, the ablaut is 7, a, u, before nz, 
t,a,0, before mm, 1,0,0; and in schwimmen, usually i, a, ὁ. 
Werden alone has preserved the original four vowels; # is reg- 
ular in the past plural and subjunctive (as #), and sometimes 
in the past singular, werden, ward (wurde), wurden, worden. 
Occasionally # appears for ὦ in the singular indic., and oftener 
as # in the subjunctive; examples are dung, rung, schund, 
schwund, stunk, trunk, kliinge. In the verbs with δ, a, 0, we 
find δ᾽ sometimes in the past subjunctive, e.g. bdre, golte, 
scholte; and sometimes #, e.g. biirge, hiilfe, stiirbe, verdiirbe. 
In verbs with 2, a, 0, we find δ in the subj. in degdnne, ge- 
wonne, ronne, Sonne, sponne. Isolated is the present schallen 
strong and weak, for «schellen; this form is from a MUG. 
weak schallen, but the remainder of the verb is the old 
strong one. 

With ¢, a, ὁ: bersten, bergen, verderben, dreschen, fehlen, 
gelten, helfen, schelten, sterben, werben, werden, werfen (12). 

With ὁ, 0, 0: fichten, flechten, melken, quellen, schallen, schmel- 
sen, schwellen (7). 

With 2, a, ὁ: beginnen, rinnen, sinnen, spinnen, schwimmen, 
cuinnen (6). 

With 4, 0, ὁ. glimmen, klimmen; rarely schwimmen (2). 

With ὦ, a, ": binden, dingen, dringen, finden, klingen, ge 
lingen, ringen, singen, sinken, slingen, springen, stinken, 
schwinden, schwingen, trinken, winden, zwingen (17). 

With ὦ, #4, u: schinden, and rarely schwinden, ringen, 
dingen (1). 

The verbs belonging to this class are : — 


ONG. - MHG. NHG. 
belgan, szwell belgen 
bellan, de// bellen bellen, w. 


berstan, dserst bersten, bresten bersten, a, 0, and w. 
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OHG. 
bergan, hide 
bindan, 4ind 
brettan, Jind 


brinnan, δεν 


dinsan, pull 
drescan, thresh 


dringan, push 
dwingan, compel 
fehtan, βλέ 
flehtan, drazd 
felhan, conceal 
ferzan, L. pedere 
findan, find 


gellan, yell 
geltan, δὲ worth 


ginnan, degin 


helfan, Aelp 
hellan, sound 
hinkan, /imp 
hrespan, pluck 
kerran, cry 
klimman, climd 


klingan, clink 
klinnan, smear 


krimman, press 
krimpfan, crumple 
limman, “παν 
limpfan, deft 
lingan, atfain 
linnan, yield 
melkan, m/e 
nindan, dare 
quellan, gush 
rimpfan, wrinkle 
ringan, fight 
rinnan (trinnan), runs 
scellan, sound 
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MHG. 
bergen 


' binden 


bretten 
brimmen, Asm 
brinnen 
delhen, delve 
derben, spoz/ 
dimpfen, smoke 


dinsen 

drellen, turn 
dreschen 
drinden, swell 
dringen 
twingen 

fehten 

fiehten 

felhen s. and w. 
ferzen 

finden 

gelfen, docst : 
gellen — 

gelten 

ginnen 

glimmen, glimmer 
helfen 

hellen 

hinken 


kerren 

klimmen 
klimpfen, sgueeze 
klingen 


knellen, ring 
grimmen, grinnen 
krimpfen 

limmen 

limpfen 

lingen 


melken 


quellen 
rimpfen 
ringen 
rinnen 
schellen 
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NHG. 
bergen, a, ὁ 
binden, a, # 


ver-derben, @, 9, and w. 


dingen, a, 4; #, 4; and w., 
[ Aire. 


dreschen, 2, 0, and W. 


dringen, a, “ 

zwingen, a, % 

fechten, ὁ, 0 

flechten, 0, ὃ 

fehlen, w., empfehlen, a, 0 
ferzen, W. 


- finden, a, “ 


gelten, a, 0 
be-ginnen, a, 0 
glimmen, 0, o and W. 
helfen, ὦ, 0 


hinken, w. 


klimmen, 9, 0, and W. 


klingen, a, #, and w. 


gelingen, a, τ 

melken, 0, 0, and W. 
quellen, 0, 0, and w. 
ringen, a, #, and 1, % 


rinnen, ὦ, 0 
schallen, a, 0, and w. 
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sceltan, scald 
scerran, scratch 


scrindan, crack 


singan, sing 
sinkan, si2é 
sinnan, think 
slindan, devour 
smelzan, melt 
slingan, devour 
spinnan, spin 
smerzan, Aurt 
springan, spring 
snerfan, pull together 
snerhan, ΔΖ 
sterban, die 


stinkan, stink 
swelhan, swallow 
swellan, swell 
swelzan, be consumed 
swerban, Aover 
swimman, swim: 
swindan, vanish 
swingan, swing 
telban, dig 
trinkan, drink 
wellan, roll 
werban, od/ain 
werdan, éccome 
werfan, ‘hrow 
werran, confuse 
windan, wind 
winkan, wink 
winnan, win 


SUMMARY.— Strong in OHG., 73; MHG., 82; NHG., 45. 
ened in MHG., always none, sometimes 4; in NHG., always 7, 


sometimes 13. 
NHG., 35. 


The Ablaut in High German. 


MHG, 


schelten 
scherren 


schinden, 5. and W., skin 


schrinden 
selken, drip 
singen 
sinken 
sinnen, S. and W. 
slinden 
smelzen 
slingen 
spinnen 
smerzen, 8. and W. 
springen 
snerfen 
snerhen 
sterben 
sterzen, project 
stinken 
swelhen 
swellen 
swelzen 
swerben 
swimmen 
swinden 
swingen 
telben 
trinken 
wellen 
werben 
werden 
werfen 
werren 
winden 
winken 
winnen 


NHG. ° 
schelten, ὦ, 0 


schinden, %, Κ΄ 


singen, a, % 

sinken, ὦ, % 

sinnen, a, 0 

= schlingen 
schmelzen, 0, 0, and W. 
schlingen, a, % 
spinnen, a, 0 
schmerzen, W. 
springen, a, 2 


sterben, a, 0 
stinken, a, % 


schwelgen, W. 
schwellen, ὁ, 0, and W. 


schwimmen, a, ὁ 
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schwinden, a, μι, and #, #% 


schwingen, a, % 
trinken, a, % 


werben, a, 0 
werden, a, %, 0 
werfen, ὦ, 0 
wirren, W. 
winden, a, # 
winken, w. 
ge-winnen, a, 0 


Weak- 


Absent from ouG., 14; from MHG., 5; from 


Total number of stems, 87. 


Class II. 


The Old Germanic ablaut was ef, az, 2, 1, which in ΟΗΟ. 


became i, δ, 2, 2, and, before ὦ, 7, 2, #, 2. 


In oHG. grammatic change substituted ¢ for d, r for s, and 
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g for 4, after the third and fourth ablaut vowels. In mue. 
this change was also regular; but in NHG. it occurs only in 
leiden, schnetden. 

In muG. the ablaut is unaltered ; ¢ occurs sometimes for 2, 
and ¢¢ for 2 In stems ending in a vowel or w, Scrien, spiwen, 
glien, and in lihen (Gothic /eihvan), we have δὲ or @ in the 
past sing.; and in the plural, for #w, either z#w or #w, thus, 
schriwen, schrinwen, schriwen ; Spiten, lawen, are not uncom- 
mon forms. Occasionally we find r for w, as for instance in 
Spirn, schirn, especially in Bavaria. Gradually the e of the 
past plural and participle begins to appear in the singular also. 
The earliest example is in Schonebek, Das Hohe Lied, which 
is dated by Weinhold a. D. 1276. 

In NuG. the ablaut is δζ, z, z, before surds, and ¢2, te, ze, before 
sonants. This change of 7 to ze before sonants occurs also in 
I. a. in 2d and 3d singular pres. indic. Leiden, schnetden, have 
7,2, owing to the change of d to ¢ in the past and participle. 

With e, 2, 2: betssen, bleichen, befletssen, gleichen, gletten, 
greifen, keifen, kneifen, kneipen, leiden, pfcifen, retssen, reiten, 
scheissen, schleichen, schleifen, schleissen, schmetssen, schneiden, 
Schreiten, spleissen, streichen, streiten, weichen (24). Final con- 
sonants, ch, f, 2, ss, t, and d =z. | 

With et, ze, te: bleiben, gedethen, lethen, metden, pretsen, 
retben, schetden, scheinen, schreiben, schreien, schweigen, speten, 
steigen, tretben, wetsen, zethen (16). Final consonants, ὁ, d, g, 
h, m, 5, and final vowel. 

The verbs belonging to this class are : — 


OHG. MHG. NHG. 
bitan, drt biten, s. and w. 
bizan, dite bizen beissen, ὦ ὦ 
blican, pale blichen bleichen, ὦ ὦ, and w. 
brisen, “2 
briten, weave 
dihan, flourish dihen ge-deihen, ἐκ, te 
flizan, be zealous flizen, 5. and w. be-fleissen, 2, # 
glifen, slant 
glien, cry 
gliten, sip gleiten, s,s, and w. 
glizan, elisten glizen gleissen, w. 


gnitan, rub 


grifan, gripe grifen greifen, ἡ, ἡ 
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OHG. 
gtinan, grin 


kinan, dud 
kiiban, cling 


liban, /eave 
lidan, suffer 
lihan, lend 


midan, avoid 


nigan, bend 
pfifan, pipe 


riban, rub 
ridan, fwist 
rihhan, rele 


Tihan, “εἴ in order 


rinan, touch 
fisan, rise 
Titan, rade 
rizan, 227 
scinan, shzne 
scizan, L. cacare 
scriban, write 
scrian, cry 
scritan, stride 
sigan, sag 
sihan, σὲ 


slican, crawl 
slifan, drag 
slitan, slide 
slizan, slit 
smizan, sete 
snidan, cut 
spiwan, sfew 


sprizan, sflit 
stigan, mount 
strihhan, stroke 
stritan, guarre! 


The Ablaut in High German. 


MHG. 
grinen 


kinen, chinen 
chliben 


krigen, s. and w., get 
liben 

liden 

lihen 

lichen, 5. and w., be like 
limen, snare 

miden 

niden, 5. and W., exvy 
nigen 

pfifen, s. and w. 


riben 
riden 


rihen 


risen 

riten 

rizen 

schinen 

schizen 

schriben 

schrien, 5. and w. 
schriten 

sigen 

sihen 

schiben, roll 
schiden, druide 
schiten, 5. and w., split 
slichen 

slifen 

sliten 

slizen 

smizen 

sniden 

spiwen, 8. and Ww. 
splizen, splst 
spriten, bend 


stigen 
strichen 
striten 


NHG. 
greinen, w. 
keifen, 3,4, and w., chide 


kneifen, ἡ, s, and W., nip 
kneipen, 4, ὦ, and w., πὸ 
kriegen, w. 

b-leiben, “δ, ze 

leiden, litt, litten 

leihen, #¢, ἐξ 

g-leichen, ἡ, #, and w. 


meiden, z¢, re 
be-neiden, w. 
neigen, ἵν. 

pfeifen, ὦ, ἡ 
preisen, #¢, te, pratse 
reiben, ἐσ, ἐξ 


reiten, #, ἐ 
reissen, 4, ἡ 
scheinen, #¢, se 
scheissen, ὦ ὁ 
schreiben, #2, s¢ 
schreicn, te, “2 
schreiten, 4, ἡ 


scheiden, ἐσ, s¢, and W. 


schleichen, ὦ ὦ 
schleifen, ἡ, 4, and w. 


schleissen, 3, ἑ 
schmeissen, ὦ, ὦ 
schneiden, tz, ἐξ 
speien, ἐσ, #¢, and w. 
spleissen, ἡ #, and W. 


steigen, #¢, ἐξ 
streichen, ὦ, ὦ 
streiten, 2, 7 
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OHG. MHG. NHG. 
swifen, rove schweifen, Ww. 
swigen, 5. and W., d¢ τ] schweigen, #, ἐδ 
swihhan, decerve swichen 
swinan, vanish swinen 

tichen, ‘ry 
tiban, drrve triben treiben, re, ἐξ 
wihbhan, yield wichen weichen, 2, z 
wifan, wind wifen 
wihan, fight wihen, 5. and ΝΥ. 
wizan, show wizen weisen, #¢, ἐξ 
zihan, accuse zihen, 5. and w. zeihen, ze, ἐξ 


SuMMARY.—Strong OHG., 51; MHG.,64; NHG., 40. Strong 
and weak in MHG. 12, always weak, none; in NHG., always 
6, sometimes 11. Absent from OHG., 21; from MHG., 8; from 
NHG., 26. Total number of stems, 72. 


Class ITI. 


In Old Germanic the ablaut was eu, au, 14, 4, which in OHG. 
becomes regularly 40, ou, 4, 0; but before w, and always in the 
indic. sing. present, we have zz for zo. A few verbs had @ for 
eu in Old Germanic; these retain # in oHG. See Schmidt, 
Vocalismus, I. 140 ff. In the past, 6 occurs for oz before the 
dentals 4,5, ¢,and ᾧ. The third vowel, zw, is retained, but in 
the participle « becomes 9. 

In MHG. zo becomes 26, 72% and # remain, though in MG. we 
find # sometimes for z#. Gradually ze takes the place of zz, . 
especially in the first person sing. In the past, MHG. some- 
times uses ou for 6 before 4, but usually keeps the onc. forms. 
In late ΜΗσ. o appears in the singular, coming from MG., where 
o is regular in the plural. The oldest example is in Jeroshin, 
A.D. 1340. In the past plural, # is usually retained, but be- 
fore w we find #, ἐξ, ou; e.g. from fltohan we find fliwen, 
flouwen, fiin. Compare the effect of win Class II. In ma. 
9 regularly takes the place of ~, and this appears in Jate MHG., 
and is now regular. From the plural ὁ made its way into the 
singular, especially in verbs which had din the singular, and 
this 6 appears also in the plural. The participle in ΜΗΘ. is 
always o except before τὺ, where x, ὅ, 7%, ou occur. 

In nuG. the ablaut is #¢,0, 0. For ὥ we have au, and in 
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2nd and 3d pres. ind. sing. ew for OHG. 222 occurs rarely. Two 
verbs have # in the present (dégen, kiiren), perhaps by meta- 
thesis of 1% to ut = 2). 

Grammatic change of @dto #, # to g, and s to x, is regular 
after the third and fourth ablaut vowels in onc. and MHG. 
In nue. this is confined to steden: sott; sichen:zog. Flie- 
hen: βοΐ, kicsen : kos, retain the present consonants, while 
kiiren : kor, frieren : fror, verlieren : verlor, bring the 7 into 


the present also. 


The verbs belonging to this class are : — 


OHG. MHG. NHG. 
biogan, dow biegen, biegen 
biotan, offer bieten bieten 
bliuwan, d/ow bliuwen blauen, w. 

briezen, durst out 
briuwan, drew briuwen, S. and w. brauen, w. 
diozan, roar diezen 
driozan, annoy driezen ver-driessen 
fliogan, fice fliegen fliegen 
fliohan, fly fliehen fliehen 
fliozan, flow fliezen fliessen 
friozan, /reese friezen frieren 
giozan, pour giezen giessen 
hliozan, cast lots liezen 
hniotan, fasten , 
kiosan, choose kiesen kiesen, kiiren, S. and w. 
kiuwan, chew kiuwen, S. and w. kauen, W. 
klioban, cleave klieben klieben 
kriochan, creep kriechen kriechen 
liogan, δ liegen liigen 
liosan, Jose liesen ver-lieren 
liotan, grow 
lihhan, s. and w., lock lihhen 
niosan, svcese niesen niesen, W. 
niozan, enjoy niezen ge-niessen 
niuwan, renew niuwen 
riohhan, smell riechen riechen, 5. and w. 
riozan, drip riezen 
riuwan, refent riuwen reuen, W. 
scioban, shove schieben schieben 
sciozan, shoot schiezen schiessen 
schrauben, 5. and W., serew 

siodan, seethe sieden sieden, S. and w. 
sliofan, glide sliefen schliefen 
sliozan, shut sliezen schliessen 


smiegen, bend 


schmiegen, W. 
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OHG. MHG. NHG. 

spriezen, sproug spriessen 

sniifen, snort schnaufen, schnauben, s. 
stioban, ffy about stieben stieben [and w. 
siifan, drink stiffen saufen 
sigan, suck siigen saugen, 5. and Ww. 
triogan, detray triegen betriegen, s., betriigen, w. 
triofan, drip triefen triefen, 5. and w. 
ziohan, draw ziehen ziehen 


SuMMARY. — Strong in OHG., 38; ἴῃ MHG., 40; in NHG., 29. 
Weakened in MHG., always none, sometimes 2; in NHG., always 
6, sometimes 8. Absent from oHG.,5; from MHG., 3; from 
NHG., 8. Total number of stems, 43. 


Class IV. 


In Old Germanic the ablaut was a, 6, 6, a, which in OHG. 
became a, wo, uo,a. Verbs that had 25- stems take umlaut 
of ato ein the present in late ouG. and MHG., which change 
usually occurs also in 2d and 3d pres. indic. sing. of all verbs 
of this class ; in NHG. this is written ὦ (fahrt, mahlt, &c.). 

Muc. keeps the ablaut unchanged ; μα. has @ and 6 for wo. 
Occasionally we find irregular pasts of this class in verbs of 
other classes ; thus swaor, swir, from swern, I. b.; wuoc, wie, 
from wegen, I. a.; bluonden, from blanden, v. Rarely in mua. 
a becomes o in the participle; e.g. sworn for swarn, from 
swern. This causes a change in Nuc. to I. b. in schwéren and 
heben. 

In NuG. the ablaut is a, w, a, except in heben, schwéoren, 1. Ὁ. 

Grammatic change of & to g is regular in onc. and later. 
In MG. ὦ is elided between vowels ; 6. g. slan, twan. 

Stan is anomalous; the forms are: OHG. stan (standany), 
stuont (stént), standen (stan); MHG. Stan (stén, Standen), 
stuont (stint, stont, stuot), standen (stan); NHG. stehen, stand, 
Standen. 

The verbs belonging to this class are: — 


OHG. MHG. NHG. 
bachan, dake bachen backen 
blappen (participle) 
dwahan, wash twahen 


faran, fare faren faren, fahren 
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OHG. MHG. NHG. 
fragen, 5. and W., ask 
galan, sng 
graban, dig graben graben 
hefjan, ἐμ hebban, s. and w. heben, 0, 0. See I.b. 
hladan, /oad laden, 5. and w. laden, s. and w. 
hlahhan, /augh lahhen, w. lachen, w. 
laffan, dick laffen 
lahan, d/ame 
malan, grind malen malen, mahlen, 8. and w. 
nagan, graw nagen nagen, W. 
sahhan, quarrel sachen, W. 
scafan, make schaffen, Ss. and w. schaffen, 5. and Ww. 
scaban, shave schaben schaben, w. 
sebban, notice sebben 
slahan, slay slahen schlagen 
spanan, stretch spanen 
stan (irr.), stand stan (irr.) stehen (irr.) 
sweran, sucar swermn sworen, 0,0. 8661. Ὁ. 
tragan, dear tragen tragen 
wahan, cal/ wahen 
wahsan, wex wahsen wachsen 
waskan, wash wasken waschen 
watan, wade waten waten, W. 


SUMMARY. — Strong in OHG., 25; in MHG., 22; in NHG., 14. 


Weakened in MHG., always 2, sometimes 3; in NHG., always 4, 
sometimes 4 Absent from OHG., 2; from MHG., 3; from 
NHG, 9. Total number of stems, 27. 


Class V. 


In Old Germanic the preterit was formed by reduplication, 
but in onG. the reduplication coalesced with the stem syllable, 
and, where this had a, produced za or @,; where the stem had 
@, ei, the result was ta (ea); where it was wo, ou (6), the con- 
traction gave zo (eo). <All these became ze in MHG. except 
where final, when we have zz. In NHG. ze is invariable, though 
sometimes contracted to z before ag, 6. g. hing or hteng. 
Umlaut of a, ἃ to ¢, ὦ, occurs in 2d and 3d pres. indic. sing. 
in late oHG. and MHG. There are five subclasses. In V.a. the 
OHG. ablaut is a, za (2),a; in V. Ὁ. ἢ, za (ea), ἃ; in V. ἃ. et, 2a (ea), 
ci; in V. c. uo (#a, 0a, 6), t0 (€0, ta), uo (ua, 0a, δ); V.e. ou (δ, 
Qu, 08, ὥ), το (£8, ἐδ, tt, δώ, €0), 04 (6, au, 0a, ἢ). Beside these 
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we find in V.c. 6. forms with euphonic x between the vow- 
els of the past; e.g. steroz, V.e.; pleruz, V.c. Anomalous 
forms are ern, V. a., with umlaut in the present ; fakan, hahan, 
V.a., with ὦ for az, and past and participle with ug (héng, feng, 
hangen, fangen). 

In MuG. the ablaut is in the main the same. All pasts have 
become ze except in V.e. before τὺ, where we find 7x, eu, and 2. 
Me. has 7,2 in these cases. In the present and participle ΜΗσ. 
has often # for ov and din V.e. Elisions are more common 
in MHG. than in oHG. We have hie, fie, for hieng, feng, and in 
MG. han, fan,for hahan, fahan. Ldzan became /én in late oua,, 
and here has the past /z¢, by analogy of which is formed ze for 
hiez ; hizsen, MG. from the same verb, is by analogy of Class IT. 
OHG. gangan has a secondary stem gan, whence come a great 
variety of forms in MHG. Many verbs of V.c. show a tendency 
to Class III.; e.g. hzuwen, hou, gchiiwen ; loffen, luffen; gebu- 
wen; btozan,; and others. 

In nuG. the ablaut is @ (et, u, au, 0), te (2), a (εἶ, μι, au, 0). 
Gehen has a present from a different stem; otherwise it is 
regular. Hangen, fangen, have taken the zg of the other forms 
into the present also. 

The verbs belonging to this class are :— 


OHG. MHG. NHG. 
V.a. bannan, danish bannen bannen, w. 
blandan, mix blanden 
ern, Plough ern, 5. and w. 
fahan, catch fahen, fan fangen 
fallan, με fallen fallen 
faltan, fold falten falten, Ww. 
gan (irr.), go gangen, gan (irr.) gehen (irr.) 
hahan, fang hahan, han hangen 
halsen, s. and W., embrace halsen, W. 
haltan, old halten halten 
halzan, 5. and W, dimp _halzen, w. 
salzan, salt salzen salzen, W. 
scaltan, aisfose schalten schalten, w. 
spaltan, sflit spalten spalten, W., Part. 8. 
spannan, stretch spannen spannen, W. 
walkan, Με}, walk walken walken, w. 
waltan, rule walten, 8. and w. walten, Ww. 


walzan, roll walzen walzen, W. 
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OHG. MHG. NHG. 

V.b. bagan, fight " bagen, w. 
blahan, 5. and w., Wow blzjen, w., Part. 8. blahen, w. 
blasan, dlow blasen blasen 
bratan, roast briaten braten, 5. and w. 
lazan, fet lazan, lan lassen 
ratan, advise raten raten 
slafan, sleep slafen schlaffen 
tratan, dread traten 
wazan, dlow wazen 

V.d. eischen, 8. and W., ask heischen, w. 
heizan, be called heizen heissen 

leichen, 5. and W., dance 

meizan, cut meizen 
sceidan, divide scheiden = scheiden, II. 
sweifan, roam sweifen schweifen, w. 


zeisan, fease zeisen, 5. and ΝΥ. 
blézan, 5. and W., sacrifice 


V.c. ruofan, 8. and w., caé/ ruofen, S. and w. rufen 


fluohhan, 5. and wW., curse fluochon, w. fluchen, w. 
wuofan, S.and W., weep § wuofen, 5. and w. 

V.e. bGzan, 5. and w., deat bézen, 5. and w. 
bouwan, S. and W., dwel/ bouwen, 8. and w. bauen, w. 


houwan, Acw houwen, 5. and w. hauen, s. and w. 


loufan, run loufen, 8. and w. laufen 
scrotan, bruise schroten schroten, W. 
st6zan, push stdzen stossen 


SUMMARY. — Strong in OHG., 41; in MHG., 39; in NHG., 15. 
Weakened in MHG., always 4, sometimes 12; in NHG., always 
16, sometimes 2. Absent from OHG., 3; MHG., 1; NHG., 13. 
Total number of stems, 44. 


SECTION II.— THE New STRONG VERBS. 


There are 45 additions to the strong verbs in MHG., and 7 
in NHG. Some of these verbs are from Old Germanic strong 
verbs, for they have strong verbs corresponding to them in 
other Germanic dialects, and were doubtless present in OHG., 
though they fail to occur there in Mss.; others have prob- 
ably the same origin, for we find ablaut derivatives in Ger- 
manic and other European dialects. Several, however, are 
produced from older weak verbs, and some appear without any 
related forms in the older dialects by which we can trace their 
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origin. Others are derived from foreign languages, or owe 
their present ablaut to a change of class. The analogy of 
words with similar sound has been often the cause of the 
change, and sometimes a sort of imitation of the meaning of 
the word by the sound seems to have been sought, as in our 
kling, klang; ding, dong. 

There are a number of strong forms sporadically developed 
from weak verbs in MHG. to meet the exigencies of rhyme. 
These are merely personal idiosyncrasies, and I have passed 
them over hitherto. I will notice here those cases which are 
known to me, with citations according to Lexer’s abbre- 
viations : — 


I.c. fiirchten : forchten, Nib. 1723. 4, and elsewhere. 
kunnen: kunnen (part.), Kindh. 70 and elsewhere. 
wurchen : worchen, Lieds. 8. 74. 
schenken: schank, Heldenbuch 547. 34. 

II. glichen: gleich, glichen, Virg. 289. 10, Wolfd. Ὁ. V. 59. 4. 
kritzen : kreis, Koditz 78. 17. 
prisen : preis, prisen, Wolfd. 301. 4, Virg. 886. 3. 

III. drouwen: drouwen, (part.), Fol. 158. 19; but see Schade 

Altdeutsches Worterbuch, 2d ed., p. 960. 

IV. jagen: jagen (part.), Karlem 206. 8. 
laben: laben (part.), Boner. 54. 40. 
laden: luot, Myst. I. 241, Otack. 363. 
machen: machen (part.), Hugo v. Montt. 
schaden: schuod, Ad. Eva 1289, Zimmersche Kr. IV. 225, 

31 35: 
schamen : schamen (part.), Weinhold’s muc. Grammar. 

V. begraben: begraben (part.), Teichner. 
denen: dannen, Mart. 37. 60. 
dragen : dran, Weinhold’s Allem. Grammar. 
pfenden: pfenden (part.), Teichner. 
salben: sielb, Gundack. 751. 
weln: wiel, Schonebek 7097. 
welben : wielb, Anzeiger 8. 481. 


A reference to the list in Section I. will show that, of the 
MHG. 45 new strong verbs, NHG. keeps 11, weakens 6, and dis- 
cards 28; NuG. adds 7, and has therefore 18 strong verbs not 
OHG. 
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The following 11 MHG. verbs are old, though not found in 
ouG. The arrangement is by classes : — 


dehsen : cp. Lat. texo, Gk. τέκτων, Skr. taksh ; Fick 3. 129. 

rechen, Gothic rikan, I. a.; cp. also Fick 3. 249. 

dimpfen : cp. onc. dampf, dumpf, ΟΕ. damp, and Kluge, Worter- 
buch 46. 

drinden, OE. prindan. 

gelfen, ΟΕ. gielpan, on. gialpa. 

selken, OE. séolcan. 

gliten, ΟΕ. glidan. 

briezen, OE. bréotan, os. brétan ; Schade, Wb. 84. 

smiegen, OE. smiigan, ON. smiuga; Schade, Wb. 832. 

spriezen, OE. spréotan ; derivatives in OHG. 

leichen, on. leika, c. leikan, o£. lacan. 


The following 15 are from older weak verbs : — 


MHG. schrecken, OHG. scricchen, screcchdn, screcken w. 
stemen, OHG. stemmen w. All derivatives have mm, 6. δ΄. 
stammeln, stumm. 
delhen, onc. delhan w.: cp. Scherer, Deutsche Spr. 241. 
schinden, OHG. scintan w.: cp. ΟΝ. skinn ; stem *skinpa-. 
sterzen, OHG. starzen w.: ¢is here umlaut of a. 
lichen, OHG. lichan, lichén w., ΟΕ. licjan w., G. leikan w. 
niden, OHG. niden, nid6n w., from ΟΗΟ. nid. 
schiben, OHG. sciben w. 
spriten, OHG. spreitan w., OF. spr@dan w. See Kluge, 
Worterb. 324, but note the irregularity in the vowels ; 
OGH. ¢# remains unchanged in MHG. 
swigen, OHG. swigén, OE. swigian w. 
halsen, OHG. halsén, halsGn, halsan, halsen w. 
eischen, OHG. eiscOn W., OE. aScian w. 
NHG. dingen, MHG. dingen w., OHG. ding6n W., OE. Pingian w. 
preisen, MHG. preisen w., from O. French priser. 
fragen, MHG. vragen W., OHG. fragén w.; cp. OE. frig- 
nan, Ic. 


The following 5 are from nouns :— 


MHG. brisen, from MHG. brise. The stem is isolated in MHG. 
krigen, kriegen ma. strong and weak, but Lc. strong. From 
kriec, war. 


γ΄ 
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limen, from MHG. lim ; cp. oHG. limjan w. 
schiten, from MHG. schit, OHG. scit, MG. schiten w. 
NHG. schrauben, from NHG. schraube, MHG. schribe. 


The following 4 are from strong verbs of other classes : 


MHG. brimmen I. c. is from OHG. breman I. b., as is also MuG. 
brummen w. 
glimmen I. c. is from onc. gliman II. All old forms have 
m, but modern developments have m and mm. See 
Kluge, Wb. rro. 
schiden II., from onc. sceidan V., and scidOn w. 
swifen II., from OHG. sweifan V. See Schade, Wb. 914. 


The following 5 are borrowed from the Lc. : — 


MHG. splizen, from LG. splitan for an older *splintan I. c.; cp. 
OHG. sprizan. Here, as often, /= 7. 
snifen, sniiben, from LG. sniiven. Nuc. schnaufen, schnau- 
ben, and schnupfen w. The stem is not found else- 
where. 
NHG. keifen, from LG. kiven 11. ; cp. on. kifa, 5. and w. 
kneifen is originally identical with kneipen, from Le. kni- 
pen II.: cp. ME. nipen w. 


There remain 12 isolated developments in mug., the origin 
of which is still more or less doubtful. 


MHG. brehen (to sparkle): cp. G. braho (twinkling), 1 Cor. 15. 
52. Noconnection with on. bra. See Fick 3. 216. 
regen: cp. MHG. regen W., ragen w., but no forms are older . 
than MHG. 

tremen: Schade, Wb. 952. Hardly to cp. trimz MHG. 

derben: confined to MHG., NHG. The root is the same as 
that of sterben ; starbh = starb and Parb. 

drellen, from drajen: cp. Scherer, Deutsche Spr. 241. 

klimpfen, from krimpfen. All Germanic and Slavic deriva- 
tives have 7. This stem is isolated. 

knellen. An onomatopoetic word ; cp. OE. cnfell. 

briten. Perhaps cp. brittel. Else wholly alone. 

glifen stands alone. 

glien stands alone. 
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In NuG. the verbs which are weak in MHG. are either weak or 
obsolete ; but of those sometimes weak in MHG., 9 are obsolete; 
g are always weak (schmersen ; kriegen, neiden; brauen, kauen ; 
walten, bauen, halsen, heischen); 6 are strong and weak (fle 
gen; κά; speiun,; laden, schaffen; hauen); and the remain- 
ing 13 are always strong; and yet NuG. has far more wholly and 
partially weak verbs than mac. The weakening must there- 
fore have been guided by other motives than in MHG. Though 
peculiar presents will account for a considerable number, 
many seem to become weak for the lack of derivatives, that 
by their various vowels might keep alive the consciousness of 
the ablaut. As long as dinde, band, and bund remain in com- 
mon use as nouns, the verb d4z2den will be strong, while Ainken 
with no such sustaining words may become weak. 

Forty-six verbs are always weakened in NHG. They are: 
guten, kneten, lechen; hehlen, qualen, schwéren, zchren ; bellen, 
Jersen, hinken, schwelgen, schmersen, winken, wirren ; gleissen, 
greinen, neigen, sweifen, kriegen, netden,; brauen, blauen, kauen, 
niesen, reuen, smiegen ,; lachen, nagen, schaben, waten ; bannen, 
Jalten, salsen, schalten, spalten, spannen, walken, walten, wal- 
sen, blihen, swetfen, halsen, hetschen ; fluchen, bauen, schroten. 
Ι.α. 3; 1.Ὁ. 4; 1. «.7; 1.6; 1Π.6; IV. 4; V.16 In 
all, 46. 

Forty-two verbs are sometimes found with weak forms in 
NuG., though they are originally strong. These are: gdren, 
phegen, rdchen, loschen ; bersten, derben, dingen, dreschen, 
Sehlen, glimmen, klimmen, klingen, melken, quellen, schallen, 
schnellen, schmelsen,; bletchen, gleichen, gleiten, scheiden, schlei- 
Jen, Speien, Spleissen, wewhen, ketfen, knetfen, kneipen; kiesen 
(Aliren), steden, rtiechen, saugen, schnauben, schrauben, triefen, 
striven (-trtegen); fragen, laden, maklen, schaffen ; braten ; 
hawen. 1.8. 2; 1.Ὁ. 2; Ie. 13; ID. 113 III. 8; IV. 4; V. 2 
In all, 42. 

If we contrast these results with those in English, we find 
that mu, has 51 sometimes, and 9 always, weak, against 37 
aometimes, and 6 always, weak in MHG.; while NE. has 81 
alwayr weak, and 14 weak with strong participial adjectives, 
agalust 45 always, and 42 sometimes, weak in NHG. 
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SECTION IV.— THE OBSOLETE VERBS. 


Only a few words need be added in regard to the verbs 
that have dropped by the wayside. There seems no other 
cause for their passing away than that they were not needed 
and grew unfamiliar, because they had no group of derivatives 
to rely upon for support. This could be shown in detail by 
an examination of the obsolete verbs as they appear in the 
lists in Section I. From these lists it appears that 15 OHG. 
verbs have disappeared in MHG. These are divided among the 
classes as follows: I.a. 2; Ic. 4; 11. 4; III. 2; IV. 2; V.1. 
Beside these 15, the NHG. loses 69 ONG. verbs and 28 of the 
MHG. additions, making in all 111, distributed as follows: 
1.4. 10; 1. b. 10; Ic. 35; 11. 26; III. 8; IV. 9; V. 13. 

Here too, though Nuc. has lost more than a third, the NE. is 
more surprising in its changes. Out of 309 verbs, NE. has lost 
155, or more than half; while me. has lost 67, more than four 
times as many as MHG. 


The numerical results of the foregoing study may be sum- 
marized in the annexed table. The first column contains the 
total number of stems which occur during the period covered ; 
the second, those which are found in onc. The third contains 
the number of MuHG. verbs, while in the following column may 
be seen the number of those that are not found in onG. but 
occur first at the MHG. stage. The next column shows how 
many of the muG. strong verbs are found also with weak forms, 
and the following column gives the number of the onc. strong 
verbs which are always weak in MHG. The same arrangement 
is preserved in the NuG. division of the table. 
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The following table summarizes the regular phonetic devel- 
opment of the ablaut. The first vowel is that of the present 
stem ; the second is the vowel of the 1st and 3d person of the 
present singular; the third is the vowel of the 2d person sin- 
gular and the plural of the present; the fourth is the vowel 
of the passive participle. The vowels placed in parentheses 
are modifications of those that precede, due to consonant 
influence. Where the nuc. ablaut has dropped one of the 
ouG. series, the gap is indicated by an x. 


ons. | anc. | wna. onc. | anc. | ene 
τα} 60} eo | ea fe (an, 4) 
ad a a ao) ou (δ) ο 
3d a a = ν = 
ἀμ) ὁ e eC) ° δ 
rete] e | e | ea ιν. ae) 
ad a a a(o) υ 
Δ κα a 2 a aC) 
th] oe | ὁ δ ἡ vega. aa ath ὅν εἰ 
Le Pr) e() 8 e(i) ν᾿. 24, 34 f te (i) 
2 | aa |] Vv. 0, 8, ou | wo, a0 
| ja ἢ ες δ ΝΥ a 
ὼ 
i 
i 
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the acceptance of this principle and its rigorous application. 
If it be abandoned, one man’s guess in matters of language is 
as good as another’s, and the pet theories of one period may 
be succeeded by those of a following one, without any prospect 
of an end. 

But while there can be no form-making without combina- 
tion and adaptation working together, their co-operation does 
not necessarily and always issue in forms. The combina- 
tions of roots may still be roots, modified or differentiated in 
meaning, increasing the vocabulary of a language, but not 
enriching its grammar, or giving it even the beginnings of a 
grammar, if it have had none before. In order to make a 
form, the process of combination must have a peculiar history. 
There must be a word of specially adaptable meaning, added 
to and combined with a whole body of other words, and im- 
pressing upon the latter an identical and apprehensible modi- 
fication of meaning ; then there is created the possibility that 
this common added element will retain its separateness while 
losing its independence, and so will assume the status of a 
formative affix, making a class of words or of inflectional forms 
to which it gives a common grammatical character. This is 
the plainly traceable process by which have been made in 
later times the most recent accessions to the stock of forma- 
tive elements, in languages of which we can follow the history: 
familiar and especially accesssible examples are our English 
«ἦν (adverb), the French -az (future) and -ment (adverb), the 
Germanic -d (preterit), and so on. And our own languages 
offer abundant examples of processes of combination and 
adaptation that seem on the way to suffix-making, without 
actually reaching that end. No one would suspect the word 
road of any formative capabilities, in however many compound 
words it may be used —as ratlroad, tramroad, and so on; the 
almost equivalent way, however, comes perceptibly nearer to 
a formative office, in straightway, alway, lengthways, etc., as 
does wise in Uthewtse, otherwise, crosswise, nowise, etc.: either 
of these last might be said to have had antecedently a better 
chance of becoming an adverbial suffix than the adjective /:ke, 
out of which our / is actually made ; but the chances of lin- 
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years ago, recalled and urged attention to the fact, not un- 
known before, that evidence preserved in the literature and 
᾿ dialects of Chinese proved the monosyllabic root-words (as they 
had been generally viewed) of that language to have once had 
a fuller phonetic form, showing plentiful signs of final conso- 
nants where now there are none, which final consonants might 
perhaps be the relics of second syllables ; and he proceeded 
at once to draw the inference that the Chinese is not a root- 
language, that it has behind it a career of grammatical devel- 
opment, and that its words of one syllable are only worn-out 
forms, like those, for example, of which the English is so 
largely made up. And these conclusions have been taken up 
and pressed since by other scholars, some of whom have 
even appeared to think that in them lay the final and irrecov- 
erable overthrow of the root-theory of language. Yet nothing 
can be plainer than that they find no sufficient support in the 
facts on which they profess to be founded. To give them any 
substantial value, it must be shown, first, that there are no 
languages having final vowels or even second syllables to their 
roots while yet destitute of grammatical structure; or, sec- 
ondly, that the Chinese finals have a demonstrable formative 
value ; or, thirdly, that the grammatical character and use of 
Chinese monosyllables is so closely analogous with that of 
English monosyllables as to compel us to postulate behind the 
former a formal development such as we know to have pre- 
ceded the latter. Those who comfortably accept and repeat 
the Lepsian theory without concerning themselves about these 
three difficulties that lie in its way, or trying to remove them, 
cannot expect that their advocacy will count for much in its 
favor. Any real and seriously conducted argument to show 
that the Chinese was not always so jejune as it now appears, 
but once possessed a system, however scanty, of formally ex- 
pressed grammatical distinctions, will be received with respect 
and a hearty welcome by all who are interested in the history 
of language; I am not aware that any one has ever attempted 
such an argument. Of a language possessing in its roots 
final consonants and second syllables in which no grammatical 
value has been found traceable, we could not well have a more 
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“ prepositions ἢ; thus “ conjunctions” are made, out of mate- 
rials of no small variety —and so on through a long catalogue. 
The same adaptation is seen in phrase-making, of every period, 
from what is obsolescently formal, like come to pass, down to 
colloquialisms and slang, like knock under and give away ; it 
is seen in the elaboration of a moral and intellectual vocabu- 
lary out of the physical; it is seen in the whole refining 
process by which a language 18 made throughout capable of 
other, higher, and more varied uses. Its possibility rests on 
the fundamental character of language as a body of conven- 
tional signs, which can be indefinitely turned to new purposes 
by its users, and which must be so turned, if its users have 
any new purposes to serve. It is inseparable from the life of 
all language, and is the most pervading and intimate expres- 
sion of that life. In a language without structure, like the 
Chinese, it gives the distinction of “full” and “empty” words 
(which is what in Chinese comes nearest to the distinctions 
of inflective speech), and it supplies the immense variety of 
meaning and application out of which the general make-up of 
the sentence allows the intended meaning in the given case 
to be selected by the quickly apprehending mind. 

To imagine that, because adaptation thus performs an im- 
portant part along with combination in developing the struc- 
ture of an inflective language, and because in a structureless 
language it produces a sort of succedaneum for structure, it 
therefore is by itself capable of producing structure — so that, 
for example, the question can be raised whether “agglutina- 
tion or adaptation ”’ is the efficient principle in Indo-European 
development — is wholly wrong, and argues a most imperfect 
comprehension of the facts of language. Form-making by 
simple adaptation is an absurdity ; adaptation can only assign 
the products of combination to new and further differentiated 
uses, even as it exercises this power over the radical elements 
themselves in such cases as that just referred to. It is easy 
to sketch the main features of its action to this effect in Indo- 
European language-history. The earliest probable example 
is the distinction of pronominal from so-called verbal roots; 
this appears to have been the result of a gradual attenuation 
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When the roots of a language have once been clothed 
throughout with formative elements, or made into forms, no 
further provision of formative elements is possible except by 
additions to such forms — that is to say, all new endings will 
be of secondary character. Thus, for example, such a form as 
monterat can be made only by combining the auxiliary az with 
the form monter, not with the root itself ; and here, through- 
out the whole formation, the infinitive y happens to remain, 
to betray the origin of the tense. A like thing is unquestiona- 
bly true of the combination with did which makes /ove-d, 
though even in the earliest Germanic nothing is left to show 
clearly what the form was to which the auxiliary was added. 
But monterat has come to seem to the users of the language 
as direct a formation from the root mont, with added tense- 
sign and endings, as, for example, sontasse—which, indeed, 
is in all probability by origin another case of the same kind, 
only so much older that the historical student of language can 
no longer trace its genesis with anything like the same confi- 
dence. When the secondary character of a combination is 
lost sight of, the combination becomes to all intents and pur- 
poses primary, and may be propagated as such. In this way, 
reduction to primary value becomes possible in formative, as 
well as in radical elements; and the semblance of root and 
immediately added ending, both made out of material of later 
date, is kept up throughout the whole history of a language. 
Hence it appears that the distinction of primary and second- 
ary suffixes, however well marked in the main, is after all of 
the same doubtful and changeable character, dependent on 
shifting usage, which belongs to grammatical distinctions in 
general, as abundantly instanced above. This point admits 
of interesting illustration by a series of secondary formations 
‘in Sanskrit, which have won the aspect of primary formations, 
and are so used in the later or classical Sanskrit. 

The most prominent example is that of the gerundives, or 
future passive participles, corresponding in use quite closely 
with the Latin formation in -zdus. The native Hindu gram- 
mar, with its usual carelessness of historical accuracy, describes 
them as made directly from the root, with the suffixes aniya, 
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(i. e. Adrtu-a, and, in fact, requiring so to be pronounced in 
Rig-Veda verse) = sartavyd, ‘faciendus.’ 

The case of the gerundives in ya is not so clear, and I have 
treated it as doubtful in my Sanskrit Grammar; but I am 
more and more inclined to believe that, as this suffix is palpa- 
bly secondary in character in the great body of words made 
by it, so it is also in the rest ; and that even where it has 
most of a primary aspect, this is only illusive. To classify 
and discuss here its diversified uses is unnecessary ; the other 
examples are enough to establish the point desired to be made: 
that the gerundive formation in Sanskrit is in the main, if not 
wholly, a secondary one, and of comparatively recent develop- 
ment. In the later or classical language, however, these end- 
ings of compound and secondary origin are treated as primary ; 
and derivatives with aniya and ¢avya) are made directly from 
the root, as much as those in ya, which have a less demonstra- 
bly secondary character, or as those in ava and ¢u, which per- 
haps are after all equally secondary, could we only trace out 
their history a little further. 

Another notable example is that of the suffix zz. This is, 
through the whole history of the Sanskrit language, one of 
the commonest secondary adjective suffixes, signifying pos- 
session: thus, da/a, ‘strength,’ dalzn, ‘possessing strength, 
strong’; pucha, ‘tail, puchin, ‘having a tail, tailed.’ Like 
several other conspicuous suffixes, and like the great class of 
possessive compounds, it has won this particular meaning 
doubtless by specialization from the more general sense of 
appurtenance. -But there is also a considerable class of words 
made with it, and that even from the earliest period, which 
are reckoned as primary, and have that aspect, being the 
grammatical equivalents of present participles, and governing 
participially an accusative: 6. g. aémin, ‘loving,’ kanksin, ‘de- 
siring, abhtbhasin, ‘addressing,’ satya-vadin, ‘truth-speaking.’ 
But it is entirely evident that the suffix is the same in both 
uses, and that £amzn, for example, really means ‘having love,’ 


1 Of course it follows that Sanskrit derivatives in savya are not to be com- 
pared with Greek verbals in reos, as if they were an Indo-European formation — 
unless, indeed, a like development can be demonstrated for the words in reos. 
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Another case is that of the suffix fa, forming past or pas- 
sive participles through the whole history of Indo-European 
language ; in later Sanskrit it may be added as secondary 
suffix to almost any noun or adjective, making derivatives 
meaning ‘possessed of, affected by,’ and the like: thus, 
gharmita, ‘heated’ (gharma, ‘warmth’'); durbalita, ‘ weak- 
ened’ (durbala, ‘of little strength’), etc. This use is pre- 
cisely analogous to that of our own participial suffix ed in 
such words as dblear-eyed, four-sided, three-tined; and it has 
plainly come, in the one case as in the other, through the 
medium of a much used denominative-verb formation, espe- 
cially common in its participles, which then have made it 
seem that any noun-stem may be turned into participial form, 
whether there be or be not a denominative verb made from that 
particular stem. But the suggestion of a possible denomina- 
tive formation lies so near that the conversion to secondary 
value can hardly be regarded as complete. Such examples 
merely help to show the uncertain and shifting nature of the 
distinction between primary and secondary suffixes, as of so 
many other of the grammatical distinctions of language, all 
growing together out of the nature of the material of which 
language itself is composed, as arbitrary and conventional 
sign-material, ever convertible to new purposes under the exi- 
gencies and in obedience to the suggestions of practical use. 
This is an instance of minor consequence, but it illustrates 
a truth of widest and deepest significance in the history of 
human speech. 
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VIII. — On Latin Glossaries, with espectal reference to the 
Codex Sangallensis 912. 


By MINTON WARREN, 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR IN THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Durinc the past ten years there has been a marked increase of 
attention paid in Germany and elsewhere to the problems of Latin 
lexicography. In this connection the old Latin glossaries have 
assumed a fresh importance, as containing a mine of new and old 
words not yet sufficiently explored. This renewed interest is 
largely due to the efforts of the late Dr. Gustav Loewe, who pub- 
lished in 1876 his masterly Prodromus Corporis Glossariorum Lati- 
norum, and up to the time of his death was diligently engaged in 
collecting materials for a grand corpus. These collections have 
now passed into the hands of Loewe’s colleague, Prof. Georg 
Goetz of Jena; and the Konigliche Sachsische Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften is to furnish the means for the further prosecution 
of the undertaking. 

One of the most remarkable features in the history of Roman 
literature is the surprising activity with which grammatical studies 
were carried on in the last century of the republic and the first two 
centuries of the empire. When Verrius Flaccus composed his 
work, De Verborum Significatu, he must already have had a large 
stock of material to draw from, and his alphabetical lexicon doubt- 
less resembled in its fulness an encyclopzedia rather than a common 
dictionary. Upon this work later writers drew when they wished to 
make a show of learning. Nettleship! has shown the dependence 
of Aulus Gellius, Nonius Marcellus, Macrobius, and Servius upon 
Verrius, and has done much to indicate the lines upon which a 
partial reconstruction of the work of Verrius must proceed. The 
relation of the Placidus glosses to Verrius has been pointed out 
by Loewe; and they have been well edited by Deuerling,’ although 

1 Cf. American Journal of Philology, Vol. II. pp. 253-270, Vol. III. pp. 1-17, 
170-192. 

3 Luctatii Placidi Grammatici Glossae, rec. et illust. A. Deuerling, Leipsic, 


1875, and Glossae quae Placido non adscribuntur nisi in Libro Glossarum, A. Deu- 
erling, Munich, 1876. 
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rum materia. Sangallensis praeter Vaticanum 3321 omnium codi- 

“cum quotquot hac usque noti sunt vetustissimus.” It belongs to 

. the latter part of the seventh or the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury. In form duodecimo it contains three hundred and twenty 
pages (of which pp. 1-3, 159, 160, 196, 230 are left blank), with an 
average of about sixteen glosses to the page. Altogether it has 
about five thousand one hundred and fifty glosses, of which the 
largest number for any one letter (six hundred and twenty-two) fall 
to C, while P has five hundred and twenty-six and S four hundred 
and fifty-seven. Most of the words are Latin. Not a few He- 
brew words and proper names, however, occur, due to ecclesiastical 
sources ; and there are numerous Greek words in Latin translitera- 
tion. Singularly enough, one Gothic word is found. B 38 daéltha: 
audax. Gothice is written on the margin. The glossary begins with 
abba: pater, and closes with Zipherus: ventus EXPL. ERMENEU- 
MATA DO GRATIAS AMEN. 

The orthography of the Codex deserves our careful consid- 
eration ; for it throws light upon the pronunciation and phonetic 
changes of a comparatively late period, and has a value for the 
student of the Romance languages. 

Moreover, a conspectus of the bad spellings which are common 
is often helpful for the emendation of difficult glosses. There is, 
of course, danger of referring to a phonetic cause mistakes which 
are purely palzographical in their origin, as the confusion of ¢ and 4, 
of cand g, of s and », of ὦ and x, etc., due to a resemblance in the 
form of the letters; but where a bad spelling is constant or fre- 
quently repeated, it usually has a phonetic significance. I can only 
give here comparatively few instances under each head; but the 
examples given by Schuchardt in his Vokalismus des Vulgar- 
lateins might be largely increased from this codex. 


CONSONANTS. 


@ for ¢, very frequent :! aboditur A 40, abscondida 58,° amicidia 62, 
padior 173, nodrix 267, appedit 320, pudridum C 195, consuedudo 553, 
penades P 212, odtost R96, scadit S60, solidudo 291, todidem T 164, 
aeguides 178. 

é for @,* much less frequent: t#notata A122, multituto 189, stopite 


1 Cf. Schuchardt, I. 124; Seelmann, Die Aussprache des Latein, 309. 

2 Where no letter is added, the word occurs under the same letter as the 
word preceding. 

8 Cf. Schuchardt, II. 257 ; Seelmann, 309. 
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542, defunturium D 119, funtio F 240, tunturi R 148, contuntum 
S 38. 

2: dropped before 2.1 cantates A 163, ardetes 353, hydromates H 66, 
laterna® L 18, fulgetes 27. 

na dropped before 4. ὃ compedium C 545. 

Perhaps in Ὁ 68 depenendi : reddendi, n is for nn = nd dependendt. 
Compare dispennite distennite, Plaut. Mil. 1407.4 

ss for as: condessat A 84. 

ns for ss: consensus C 133, acfensus D 83. 

inserted before s ὅ pertensum P 300. 

w dropped before final s -° fregues C 198, S 91, 98, flagras F 82, tngemi- 
nas | 227, obnites O56, logues 166. 

s for final r- arupes A 348, senes D 6, G 65, mermis M 76. 

Ss for σε. restscere R 103. 

Dropping of final #, frequent : a/tena A 14, lege 58, aliena terra 102, 
arcu F 198, ad ira P 486, pala V 159. 

Dropping of final 2: aberunca A 9, tolle = tollit 14, demitti M 1065, 
petera P 199. So often in verb-forms. 

Hi is very frequently omitted or falsely added: abitudo A τς, actenus 
81, achademia 86. 

J for ph is very frequent. Cf. F 23, 58, 65, etc. 

Z for @ is found in apoliterium A 317.8 

g for t= 7 in degerat® Ὁ 150. 

g dropped between vowels” in /rixs H 113. Cf. Janorum for pagano- 
vum P55. 

Worthy of mention is G 53 gxeumon : dicitur pulmo, which may be 
accounted for in this way. The scribe found meumon for pneumon, just 
as in Pliny, N. H. XIX. 60, certain Mss. have neumaticis. Having a 
consciousness of some silent letter, he prefixed g, after the analogy 
of gnatus, gnavus, gnosco, and gnomon. Compare the “ Umgekehrte 
Schreibung,” cited by Schuchardt, I. 144, Dturmae for turmae, from an 
inscription of about 200 A. D. 


VOWELS. 


o for 22::}} aboditur A 40, nodrix 267, degostat D 156, fotiles F 187, 


gostata H 9. 
o for #, very frequent: 1? colmine (cf. columen) A 103, intolit 108, oc- 


1 Cf. Seelmann, 283. 
2 Cf. Saalfeld, Tensaurus Italograecus for /anterna. 


3 Cf. Seelmann, 283. 4 Cf. Seelmann, 312. 
δ Cf. Seelmann, 285; Corssen, I. 255. δ Cf. Seelmann, 284. 
7 Cf. Schuchardt, I. 145; IIT. 75. 8 Cf. Seelmann, 310. 
9 Cf. Schuchardt, I. 72. 10 Cf. Seelmann, 349. 


11 Cf. Schuchardt, II. 181 ff. 
12 Cf. Seelmann, 216; Schuchardt, II. 149 ff. 
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corro 114, aemolo 134, locrum 140, aercolus 162, volocres 228, stopite B 53, 
copidus 75, oxore C 206, foturum ἘΞ 189, tovenalis 1 178, doplans 227, 
orbanitas S 15, stmolat 207, sporca 319.3 

for ὅ. 3 furmula D 297, cupiosus F 102, ferux 113, futa 172, verbu- 
sttas G11, custudia 13, nubeli 69, murio H 35, flurituim 112, pucula 1 369, 
tmmubilis O 53, cognuscere R 103, suspis S 442, lurica T 169. 

w for 0:8 accula A102, cognitur C574, curtina τοῦ, superinspectur 
E 106, interpulavit | 342, balneatur M 78, 79. So frequently nouns in 
-for, which Schuchardt claims had 6 “ vulgarlateinisch.” odturpuit O 49, 
pulluta P 427. 

ὁ for é: acidta AQt, vinditio vindunt 429. (Schuchardt ὁ compares 
wal. winde, sizil. vinnirt) bisteis B 69 (cf. It. déscia), biluae gg, and P 239, 
@elivit Ὁ 108, disperatus 183, disidem 185, fistinanter P 135, filicitas 
494, criscet 364, signities S 193, signes 196. 

éfor 2:5 inergumina 1 169,° innomirum, innomirabilem 282, numirus 
M 20, nimpe N 92, guatinus Q 2, Cf. Festus 258, guatenus signuificat qua 
fine, at quatinus quoniam. 

éfori:’ fermandi Ο 43 (cf. Fr. fermer) ceccum C 217. Gréber, Archiv 
fiir Lat. Lex., I. 545, shows that Span. chico, Fr. chiche, It. cica, prove the 
z to be long. 

é for f-° proicet A 13, tollet 25, abluet 51, and so frequently in the 3d 
pers. sing.: σα 108, adepiscitur 110, semile 144, vectimae 198, wices- 
sim 216, alelus 237, engens B 122 (cf. Fr. engen < ingeninm), minester 
C 40, P 43, S 53, spessavit C 266 (cf. It. shesso) sinester S 114, Degritia 198. 

Prosthetic 293 is seen in I 407 ¢stromates and 416 tstromatheas = 
stromateus. 1 inserted L133 Uiachine © = lychut. 

Examples of ae for ¢, and ¢ or ¢ for ae will be found on every page. 

a for ax: )! agusta, agustum, agustorum, agustius A 184-187, actius 
A οὔ, cadices C119, ladis F 1, lade H 63. Cf dafomus L 61, and Saalfeld, 
Tensaurus /autumiae. Perhaps caudalocus = catalogus C 62 may be 
regarded as an instance of ‘“‘ Umgekehrte Schreibung.” 

Other phonetic peculiarities will be touched upon in the notes. I will 
only mention here as deserving attention, if my reading is correct, a single 
case of z¢ for 2 for ἤ. 13 bviera for δίνίγα Biot. In Plautus Mss. ver? and 


1 Cf. Schuchardt, II. 355; Isid. Or. XII. 1, 25: “‘foreus quasi spurcus (Var. 
sforcus). 

2 Cf. Seelmann, 214; Schuchardt, 11. οἱ ff. 

3 Cf. Seelmann, 211 f.; Schuchardt, IT. ror. 

4 Cf. Schuchardt, I. 343 f.; Seelmann, 189 f. 

δ Cf. Seelmann, 183, 186. 6 Cf. Schuchardt, ITI. 140. 

7 Cf. Seelmann, ror. 8 Cf. Seelmann, 200. 

9 Cf. Seelmann, 317. 

10 Cf. Schuchardt, II. 410, and Saalfeld, Tensaurus. 

11 Cf. Schuchardt, II. 306-320; Seelmann, 223. 


13 Cf. Schuchardt, 11. 332 f. 
9 
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wero are frequently found for wir? and wiro (cf. Loewe, Prod., p. 75). 
Compare Fr. fer, miel, fiel, from ferum, mel, fel. 


To inspire respect for the miscellaneous contents of these glossa- 
ries, it is only necessary to show that many of the unusual words 
and forms found in them go back to the most excellent sources. 
This I shall endeavor to do by a few illustrations taken from the 
Sangallensis. 


nis:nobis N 86. Neither Loewe nor De Vit in his Glossarium cites 
this gloss, although doubtless it will be found in other glossaries. The 
only other evidence for the existence of a form #és is a remark of Paulus 
under the world ca/im 47, “ Antiqui dicebant pro c/am, ut nis pro nobis, 
Samm pro suam, tm pro eum.” 

anxati: vocati nominati A 276. Compare with this Paulus 8, arare: 
nominare. Axure seems to be required by axamenta Paulus 3, and the 
derivation from the root seen in sevare, adagium. But, as Mueller 
remarks, the alphabetical order seems to require anxare, standing, as it 
does, between antarium and antipagimenta. See also Gloss. Labb. anaz- 
ant: ὀνομάζουσιν. De Vit gives a gloss anriats: nominatim vocals. 

exanclare: exaurire E287. Compare Paulus 80, exanclare: exhau- 
yire. Placidus 38, exanclare, exhaurire, a Graeco veniens, quod quidem 
verbum Plautus, saecularis poeta comicus posuit in Sticho: “ne iste ede- 
pol vinum poculo pauxillulo saepe exanclavit.” 

oppidanus: civis ex oppida nam oppidaneus Latinum est, apud anti- 
guos oppida dicta sunt quod opem dare (nt) 0131. Paulus 203, ofpidum 
dictum est quod opem pracbet. The dare, however, is as much a part of 
the etymology as ofem_,; and so Festus 202, quoting from Cicero de Gloria, 
has “ quod opfem darent.” This is lost in the fraedet of Paulus. Other 
explanations are given by Varro, L. L., V. 32, and Servius ad AEn. IX. 608. 

remilus: repando R73. Compare Paulus 276, remillum dicitur quast 
repandum. 

sarissa: genus tele MacidoniciS 36. Festus 318, Saréssa est hastae 
Macedonicae genus. 

sucerda: stercus uvile § 378. Paulus 303, Sucerda stercus suillum, 
etc. To make sense, #vzle should be emended to saéllusm (sutle?) An 
easier emendation, however, is ovile (u for o, cf. opfi/io and upilzo). And 
as, according to the conjecture of Mueller Festus 302, Verrius Flaccus 
must have treated of ovicerda= stercus ovile in the same connection, 
ovile may have arisen from some confusion of two glosses. 

tagax: forunculus T 3. Festus 359 Zagax furunculus a tangendo 
cuius vocabuli Lucilius meminit “et mutonis manum perscribere posse 
tagem.”? (tagacem Paulus). Goetz Rheinisches Museum Bd. XL. p. 327 
cites from Vaticanus (1469) “¢agaxr: fugaxr” where furazx is to be writ- 
ten. Cf. Loewe Prod. p. 317. 

nusciosus: gui plus vepere videt N 133, is a corrupt remnant of what 
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For other glosses which go back to equally good ancient sources, see 
the notes on abellum A 11, acerlis 82, alux 224, arceria 361, bispillus B 
106, ὅσα 121, camuribus C 22, cannar 116 and 44, certtus 234, cocula 341, 
compernens 402, gentiunt G 49, hostit H 124, hostimentum 128, inter- 
capito | 352, envestis 384, macilentus M 30, mapalia 33, metacastor 80, 
lapite L 60, opniparum O 154, saccella S 12, taxat T 7, trabica 23, 
transtres 24, tragula 27, tesqua 88, tybicines 112, vola V 146. 


Sometimes it is possible to refer a word glossed with more or 
less probability to a definite author. 


Thus A 287 and 288, anfracta;: intertortuosa, anfracta: et difficilia 
undoubtedly refer to a passage quoted by Varro, L. L. VII. 15, and after 
him more fully by Nonius, p. 192, from the Eurysaces of Attius, — 


Super Oceani stagna dita patris 
ZTerrdrum anfracta revisam. 


Varro’s explanation is somewhat different, anfractum est flexum, ab 
origine duplict dictum, ab ambitu et frangendo. 

A 157, aelatula: aetate modica, shows that the gloss refers to some 
passage where the word occurred in the ablative. Such a passage is 
quoted by Aulus Gellius 11. 23, 10, from Caecilius, Quis vestrarum fuit 
integra actatula ? 

C 93, caliotur: fallit, corrupt for calvitur, which may go back to the 
Laws of the XII. Tables. “Si calvitur pedemve struit manum endoia- 
cito,” quoted by Festus 313. Placidus, p. 25, has Calvitur, frustratur. 
adecipit, which more resembles the explanation of Nonius, p. 6. Caé- 
vitur dictum est frustratur,; tractum a calvis mimicis, quod sint 
omnibus frustratuz. Plautus in Casina (II. 2, 3) 


Nam ubi domi sola sum 
Sopor manus calvitur. 


It is better, therefore, to refer the gloss to this passage. It is worthy of 
notice that Servius ad /En. I. 720, explains ca/vio by fallo, “ Alii calvam, 
quod corda amantum ca/viat id est fallat atque eludat.” For other 
glosses see Prod. p. 366. | 
C 316, circumfundimur: circumdamur. No one can doubt that the 
reference here is to Verg. En. II. 383, — 
Inruimus, densis et circumfundimur armis. 
A 380, ast ¢go: ego autem probably refers to Aén. I. 46, — 
Ast ego, quae divom incedo regina, Iovisque (cf. VII. 308), 
in commenting on which Servius compares Sallust’s use of vos autem. 
A 220, allabi: navigio duci refers, 1 think, to AEn. III. 131, — 
Et tandem antiquis Curetam adlabimur oris. 


The form ad/abi occurs 7En. X. 269. 
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lib. I. Chr. Camerac, cap. 120, Domesticos sane exsumptuabat locupleta- 
bat alienigenas. Before assigning the word, however, to a late period, 
it will be well to remember that Lucilius uses @eargentare, and Plautus 
has expeculiatus. 

acqualentiae: semile (similis) divisio A 144. This word is doubtless 
of late origin. Du Cange defines it as “‘ Divisio hereditatis vel bonorum 
per aequales partes,’ and gives several examples of its use. 

baulat: latrat B 14, we might be inclined to emend to daxbat. Bau- 
édantur occurs in Lucretius V. 1070, and Isidorus Diff., I. 607, gives canis 
baubat vel latrat, while Codex Casinensis 439 has daubantur catulsé (cf. 
Loewe Glossae Nominum, p. 249); but in an onomatopoetic word the 
termination may easily vary. We may well compare the English daw/, of 
which the daw is the essential part, and Gr. Bavfew. According to Du 
Cange, Ugutio, in giving the names for the cries of different animals, has 
“ Canum latrare seu baulare.” Du Cange and Diefenbach both recognize 
baulare. 

abiuga: aiugo semota vel dissociata A 18 seems to prove the exist- 
ence of an adjective adiugus. De Vit cites a gloss Abiugus: θυσίαι, 
ζώγεαι, which must be compared with abiuges hostiae: tugum non expertae 
also given by DuCange. So we have both dziugus and ditugis, gua- 
aritugusand qguadritugis. Vergil speaks of such Aostzae in Georg. IV. 540, 
as intacta cervice tuvencas. Cf. Ovid Met. III. 12, d0s—nullum passa 
tugum. 

omnopere: omné virtute O 111, also found in Ambr. B 31 (cf. Loewe 
Glossae Nominum, p. 168). Ommnopere is formed regularly after the 
analogy of fantopere, magnopere. 

elapidavit: distruxit E 40. Pliny uses elafidatus = freed from stones. 
Hildebrand, p. 134, gives this gloss, expzlat, occulte exterminat vel elapt- 
dat. Dilapidet in Terence Phorm. v. 8, 4, is explained by Donatus as 
aisperdat. 

biaendo: fodio B 94 (cf. DuCange under didendare and bidentare). 
The substantive dsdentatio shows that there must have been a verb didento, 
although it seems not to occur in any author. 

cinnus: tortio oris, unde dictus est cicinnus C 327. Loewe gives in 
‘addition the following glosses, Prod., p. 393: céanus: tort oris; cinnus: 
tortio oris,; cinus es: torctores inde cinnus; cinos: tortiones tndecentes 
(corruption for cinnus: tortio oris,; inde cincinnus). He conjectures 
that the full gloss once read cinnus: tortio orts, inde dictus est cincinnus 
[tortus capillus)|, and that we may explain Czzna as homo torti oris. Fur- 
thermore he cites cznnus: nulus; cinnus: νεῦμα (gloss. Philoxeni, p. 38, 
29); πε. voluntate stve cinno vel aspectu, nictare: cinnum facere, td 
est oculo annuere, cinnavit;: innuit promistt, Nothing could illustrate 
better the assistance to be derived from a comparison of many glos- 
saries. Noonecan doubt the existence of cimmus, at least in vulgar 
Latin,—and Groéber Archiv I. 545, without referring to the proof of Loewe, 
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posits cianum in sense of ‘ Stirnrunzeln, Winken nach: span. cefto, 
aspan. aceRar winken, port. cenho, prov. cenn-ar, winken, afrz. cener, 
acener, rat. cin, Wink, ital. cenno, acennare.” 

For other new, rare, or difficult words, some of which still wait for a 
satisfactory explanation, see the following glosses with their notes : — 

acrore A 94, recer(atur 279, intertortuosa 287, belligeratores B 71, cas- 
talstati C 43, carpacus 75, Canter 115, recrastinatio 395, conlibiscet 480, 
conclasare 504, abinvicem 623, desitescere D 48, verruculatus D 132, 
divale 190, disctpulati 210, adispernit 244, diplumatarius 249, extestinum 
E 286, eloguus F 2, fussiloguax 18, famicus 48, favisto 62, furfura- 
culuim 241, gastromargia G15, grumat 82, glevo 87, hestispicus H 36, 
heculaneus 51, tacturarius 1 10, impopulavile 66, insuetare 307, inter- 
minia 360, daemontosa L 5, leptopyria 90, manicat M 23, mermis 76, 
minsare 95, monachosmum 127, musitanter 173, musia 174, mutturci 
181, olifana O τος, gravosum 124, oridurius 166, pactorium Ῥ 7, par- 
astiuls 33, panera 67, prestigiaverunt 139, deambulatorium 238, imagi- 
marie 253, pergenuat 270, persum 271, Clustellum 312, ramen R 18, 
refoculat 52, ronannis 168, rustu, 192, sarga S 35, saures 45, sconna 311, 
scrupulatur 388, superaria 415, taria T 6, pertusorium V 74, vicissitur 
97, unicuba 197, ypinx Y 8. 


Finally, I wish to illustrate by a few examples the value which 
these glossaries have for the student of late and vulgar Latin. In 
the interpretations one may find many words which were unknown 
in the classical period, or which were used in a different sense. In 
some cases it may be assumed that the correct classical word had 
fallen into disuse, and that the word used in the interpretation was 
ordinarily employed in its place. Compare with C175 clens.: sus- 
cepius, what Servius says, ad En. V1. 609, “ cléentium quos nunc sus- 
ceplos vocamus.” 


Ronsch, Itala and Vulgata, p. 334, gives a great many instances of 
modicus = ‘klein, gering, unbedeutend,” and says “ modicus in dieser 
Bedeutung ist ein fast nie fehlendes Charakteristicum der Itala und Volks- 
sprache welches nur hier und da durch puszé/us sich ersetzt findet.” 
Loewe Prod., p. 414, ff. gives twenty-seven examples from glossaries, 
only one of which is cited from the Sangallensis, although some from 
the Cod. Amplonianus are identical with those found in our glossary. I 
have collected twenty examples. 


A 157 aetatula: acetate modica. 

A 233 allec: pisciculus modicus. 

C 221 cercilus: navicula modica. 

C 613 cumba: navicula modica. 

E 75 emuniles: modice eminentibus. 
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F 202 frusta: particula modica. 

L 137 linter: navicula modica. 

M 62 meliusculum: modicum meliorem. 
M 160 munusculum: modica donatio. 
N 55 nequiquam: nec modicum. 

P 14 pauxillum: paulolum modicum. 
P 87 papiliones: tenturia modica. 

P 167 prelus: modicus. 

P 326 pixides: vasa modica, etc. 

Q 7 guantolum: modicum. 

Q 42 guiddam: modicum aliquid. 

Q 47 quippiam: aliquid modicum. 

S 73 stafa: navicula modica. 

S 140 sensim: paulatim modice. 

V 129 virguncula: virgo modtca. 


The frequent use of minutus for parvus in Cassius Felix has been 
noticed by Wéolffiin. Cf. “‘ Ueber die Latinitat des Afrikaners Cassius 
Felix,” Berichte ἃ. bayer. Akad. der Wissenschaften, 1880, p. 403. I 
have noted the following instances of minutus thus used : — 


C 210 caementum: minidorum lapidum congregatio. 

D 270 dispicatis: minutis partibus. 

L_ 90 leptopyria: minute febris. 

M 107 migma: palea minutarum. 

Q 45 guisguilias: paleas minutissimas. 

V 105 vipurna: silva minuta. 

V i110 virecta: loca quaevis sint in agris arboribus minutis fron- 


dentibus. 
V 114 virgulta: silva minuta. 


Summitas, according to Krebs-Allgayer, Antibarbarus, is late Latin for 
alittudo, cacumen, fastigium. De Vit cites several passages from the 
Vulgate. Compare the following glosses : — 


C 82 cacumen: summitas. 

C 265 crebido: rima summita. 

C 594 culamen: summttas. 

C 612 cuspis: summitas aste. 

D 977 de vertice: desummitate. 

I 24 tuga: capitaet summitatis montium. 

S 64 scabum: summitas cacumen. 

V 79 vertex: summitas capilis et cacumen montis. 


Of circumquaque the Antibarbarus says “spat Latein und nur einmal 
kommt ¢cercumguaque vor fiir circum.” Other examples, however, will be 
found in Georges and in Paucker, Supplementum Lexicorum Latinorum. 
Compare C 300, céircumgquague: undigue, and C 500, conlustrare: cir- 
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cumquaqgue conspictens. The word occurs ina Latin hymn of the eleventh 
century. (Cf. Mélanges Lat. et bas-Latins, par A. Boucherie, Montpellier, 


1875, p- 34), —_ 


Salve tu, inclita, 
Circumquaque septa 
Clusione mirifica! Deus. 


The fact that in the Romance languages /erre was supplanted by for- 
tare makes the following glosses significant : — 


A 372 armiger: armiportatur. 
B 106 bispillus: ubi mortuos portant (Paulus 369 eferunt) 
D115 devectus: deportatus. 
E 144 evehit: transportat. 
Fou ferunt: portant. 
F 112 feretrum ; lectus in guo mortut portantur. 
(Cf. Varro L. L. v. 167, «dé lectus mortui fertur, and Servius ad En. 
ΧΙ. 64, locus ubi mortui /erun/ur.) 
F 179 fosforus: lucem portans. 
G 46 gestalt: portat. 
I 392 tnvehit: infert portat. 
Ι 397 sunvectus: inportatus. 
35 fatur: portatur. 
44 laurigeris: laurum portantes. 
γι lectica: gua consoles portantur. 
65 relalum: reportatym. 
67 regerit: reportat. 
126 revehit: reportat. 
135 revicla: reportata. 
32 sandapila: ubi portantur gladiatoris. 
190 stgenifer: qui siynum portat in bello. 
30 vectitat: frequenter portat. 
41 vehiculum: tumentum, carrum vel omnem quod a portandum 
utilem est. 
42 wehit: portat. 
45 veclus: portatus. 
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S 279 stricto pungione (pucgione): evaginato glatio (gladio). The 
same gloss is given by Loewe Prod., p. 106, from Cod. Leidensis 67 ΕΣ. 
Suetonius uses s¢rictis pugionibus, Julius Cesar c. 82. Lvaginare seems 
to be vulgar and late. Evaginato gladio is found in the Vulgate, Mark 
xiv. 47, Acts xvi. 27. See Georges and Rénsch p. 190. Add Hegesippus 
I. 28, 3, IV. 30, and Ambrosius de fide III. 125. (Cf. Romanische 
Forschungen I. 271 and 4165.) 

G 12 garrit: verbosatur. The verb verbosari belongs to ecclesiastical 
Latin. See examples in Roénsch Itala und Vulgata, p. 171, and compare 
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especially Augustin. Serm. 251, “in ecclesia garriunt, ita verbosantur ut 
lectiones divinas nec ipsae audiant.” 

D 140 aeverticulum: ubi camsatur. Compare D 250 aiverticolum: 
quod brevi loco divertitur. The verb camsare in the one gloss takes the 
place of a@#- = devertere in the other. Ennius wrote Leucatam campsant 
(cf. Priscian K. I. p. 541, where DH have camsan?z) in place of which 
Cicero ad Att. V. 9, uses Leucatem fiecte.¢. The word, however, seems to 
have continued in the vulgar idiom. I quote Du Cange. “ Camsare, Flec- 
tere iter in Glossar. Vatican. sec. XI. ap. Maium Classic. auct. tom. 7, 
Ῥ. 534; plectere titer in cod. reg. 7644; Ltem flectere in Papiae cod. 7609. 
Regula Magistri c. 56, ‘Cum fratres spiritales sine laico ambulant iuncti 
ad se, campsantes modice de via, flectant genua.’ Hinc cansare pro 
cedere, locum dare, flectere, deflectere, apud Dantem Infer. can. 12, in 
Purgat. can. 15, et Matth. Villaneum lib. 1, c. 1.” 

L 58 latibulum: defensaculum,— Neither Harpers’ nor De Vit gives 
defensaculum,; but itis used by Servius ad Verg. ecl. VII. 6; Augustinus 
ep. 102, 35, and ps. 67, 21, umbra ista defensaculum intelligitur, etc. Vul- 
gar forms in -acu/um must have been very common. See Rénsch p. 37 f. 

To the examples of gos given by Loewe Glossae Nominum p. 210 f. 
and Prod. p. 137, may be added — 


D 105 denique: pos modum, deinde. 
P 263 perendie: pus cras. 
R 129 revinxit: pos tergum ligavit. 


For the use of servo in sense of vesper (cf. fr. soir, it. sera) we have 
interesting testimony in H 62 hesperus: stella que primos sero apparit. 
See W6lfflin, ueber die Latinitat des Cassius Felix p. 396. 

In the same article Wolfflin, p. 410, says: ‘‘ Saefe, welches in den 
romanischen Sprachen verloren gegangen und in Italidnischen durch 
sovente (subinde, frnz. souvent), spesso, frequentemente ersetzt worden 
ist, findet sich zwar bei Caelius ziemlich haufig, verhadltnissmiassig selten 
dagegen bei Cassius, ndmlich nur 179, 16. und in den Formeln sacfe 
memoratus 37, 8, und ut saepe dixt 38,7, wogegen sich die langern For- 
men sacpius und saepissime leichter behauptet haben. Das absterbende 
saepe wird bei Cassius mehr als unterstiitzt durch das etwa 70 mal ge- 
brauchte /requenter, ein Missverhiltniss, welches um so mehr auffallt, 
wenn man sich erinnert dass /reguenter ein von Casar, Sallust und 
mehreren andern Autoren der guten Zeit nicht verwendetes Wort ist,” 
etc., (cf. Archiv. I. p. 4). From this point of view the following glosses 
will be found interesting : — 


C 264 crebo (=crebro): spissum, subinde. 
C 124 capessere: capere, invadere frequenter (Servius ad A&n. I. 77, 
sacpe capere). 
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D 203 dictitat: frequenter dicst. 

F 8 factitat: frequenter facto. 

F 12 facesso: Jrequenter facio. 

Ι 10 tacturarius: qui frequenter patitur damnum, etc. 
I 105 tmperitat: frequenter imperat. 

Ι 370 interdum: frequenter. 

M 103 muissitat: frequenter mtttit. 

M177 musitat: frequenter murmurat. 

P 43 parentat: umbris vel tumulis mortuorum frequenter paret, εἰς. 
P 257 perpesttius: qui frequenter aliquem patitur. 

P 379 potitur: frequenter utitur vel frustur. 

V 16 valetuderius: qui frequenter egrotat. 

Vi 36 vecttlat: freguenter portat. 


The positive saepe occurs only once, P 146; pressant: sepe precedunt; 
saepius occurs four times, — 
C 159 clamitat: sepius clamat. 
M 95 mtiusare: sepius mingere. 
Ο 82 occursat: sacpius occurrit. 
R 156 rogitat: saepius rogat. 


Assidue occurs M 88 minitatur: assidue minatur. 

One would suppose that in the definition of ““ verba frequentativa ” 
a writer might be tempted by the etymology to use /reguenter, even if 
elsewhere he used sacfe. It is worthy of notice, therefore, that of the 
Grammarians included by Keil, who treat of frequentatives, saepe is used 
by Servius (IV. 413), Pompeius (V. 220), Macrobius (V. 626), and Ser- 
gius (Anecd. Hel. 152); sacpius by Charisius (I. 255), and Diomedes 
(1. 343); /reguenter by Cledonius (V. 16), and Augustinus (V. 516) ; 
while the Commentum Einsiedlense has, p.207, saepe /ego, p. 253, quod 
crebro fit ut lectito, sache lego; and on the same page, volitat, frequen- 
ter volat. Verrius Flaccus undoubtedly used saepe in conformity with the 
usage of his time, and this is preserved in Festus and Paulus. See under 
adnictatl, abnutare, auditavi, futare (here sacpius), mantare, meritavere, 
obsonitavere, ostentas, occisilantur, guassare. 


A profitable treatment of syntactical usage could hardly be based 
on a single glossary, and I shall not undertake it here. Many mis- 
takes that appear are doubtless due to the sheer carelessness of 
scribes. Others represent laxity of usage in the language as 
actually spoken at the time when the glossary was written, or even 
at some earlier period. Thus we find sine dubtum P 440, N 94,and 
Q 46; sine consilium E 201; sine spem E 241; sine sensum F 3%; 
sine barbas J 62; de adulterium N 111; ex intervallum E 195; ex 
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fotum P 306; ex matrem nubilem S 428 ; de quo seribitur S 257 (in- 
strumental for the simple ablative ; cf. Ronsch Itala und Vulgata 
Ρ. 393); cum ventum N 78; cum III pedes T 129; per manu M 23; 
per otto U 23; ad pugna M 28; ad gloria P 63 ; ante sole A 435 ; ante 
luce L170; post captivitate P 394; ἐπ unum volumine C 525; gus in 
provintia proficiscunt P 43; arca uva T 153; sine arma 1 164; sine 
effectum I 401 ; incircumscriptus: terminum carens 1 133. Compare 
Ronsch Itala und Vulgata, pp. 406-412 and 414. 

Enough illustrations have I trust been given to show the extreme 
value of these glossaries for the study of Latin in its earlier and 
later periods. Many others under each category will be found in 
the notes. Romance scholars will doubtless find many forms and 
orthographical peculiarities of interest on which I have failed to 
comment. A very interesting example is furnished by V 82, Ver- 
num: prima vir (= ver). We have here apparently a forerunner 
of the Italian primavera. Not until, however, a great many of 
these glossaries have been edited can the best results be realized, 
and the gain may be expected to be almost as great for the Ro- 
mance languages as for the study of Latin. 
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AN OLD LATIN GLOSSARY. 


CoDEX SANGALLENSIS 912. 


P. 4. Abba: pater 
ababus : tritavi pater 
abacta: immolata 
abactus: ab acto remotus 
ς abantes: mortul 
abaso: infirma domus 
abest: deest 
abit: discedit 
aberunca: abstirpat 
10 abemcat: eradicat 
abellum : agnus recens natus 
abiit: discessit 
abicit: proicet, minat 
abigeius: qui tolleremaliena 
1§ P.5. abitudo: abitus corporis vel 
vestitus 
abiucassere : disiungere 
abiungere: dissociare 
abiuga: a iugo semota vel dissociata 
abissus: profundum 
20 abiungit: seiungit 
abincursu: ab inpugnationé 
abingruentis: abinmittentis 
abiurat: negat 
abita: insatiata 
25 abolet : tollet 
abolere: dememoria excludere 
aborreas: manatio 
abonat: repudiat 
aboris: a finibus vel ab initiis 
30 abolitio: res semota et oblivione per- 
ducta 
P.6. aborsus: abeo quod est ordior 
abortus: ex co quod est orior 
aborrit: dissonat, discrepat 
abunde: satis 
3§ abunda: panici et millei follicoli 
abusive: abuso tracta 
abusi: male usi 
abluta: diligenter lota 
abusitatus : minus instructus scientia 
40 aboditur: recusat 
abdixit: ammovit 
abligurire: plurima consumere id sus- 
pensis degitis leviaescebum tangere 
abnegat: plusquam negat 
abstans: distans 
4§ abrepticius: furiosus 
P.7. absono: non simili sono 
abdicat: a re alienat 
ablutum: absconsum 
abdidit : occultavit 
50 abgreco: reparo et egreco 
abluet : emundat 
ablegatur: condemnatur 
abnuit: rennuit 
abniso: nolo, veto 


55 abnenepus: qui nascitur de pronepote 
abrogans: humiles 
abrogare: lege tollere 
abstrusa: abscondida 
abstemius: sobrius 
60 absistit : loge est 
P. 8. absurdum: turpe, duuium 
absque foedere: sine amicidia 
abstote: recedite, abite 
absedeto: longe sedeto 
65 abtra: folia vitae 
abricum: locus 
rigore 
abset: longe 
acapis: caritas 
acapitus: dilectus 
70 acathe: genus lapidis 
acantes: genus floris quo vestes infi- 
ciuntur 
acentus: sonu vocis coreptae vel 
productae 
. 9. acevitas: crudelitas 
acervuus: tumulus 
75 acerbum: inmaturum 
acceptatur: auctor, conscriptur 
accersit : vocat 
acer: durus 
acertio: vocatio 
80 acero: flubius aput inferus 
atenus: usque nunc 
acerlis: securis quam flaminej subpon- 
tificis habebant 
acersa: arculatoreania 
accevat : condessat, constipat, quoad- 
unat 
85 achademicus: phylosophus 
achademia : locus ubi Plato tractavat 
P. το. acrimonia: sevitia 
acidiatur : stomachatur 
acie: turba 
go aciem: ocolorum aut vim ferri 
acidia: tedium animi 
accitur: advocatur 
accito: evocato 
acidus: ab acrore 
95 acepitrem : aceptore 
actius : amplius uberis 
aconito: genus veneni 
acononitus: qui nulli communicat 
acroceria : ligatura articolorum 


temperativus sine 


100 hic acinus: et huacini generis masculi 


P. rz. acuum: diathema 
accula: qui aliena terra colit 
a colmine: ab alto 
actutom est: statim, confestim 


105 actuarius: acta qui facit 


adeas: accedas 
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adonai: dominus significans 
addedit: intolit 
adeptus: consecutus 
110 adepiscitur: consquitur 
adést : presto est 
adesto: auxiliare 
addida: adiucta 
adero: auxiliabor vel occorro 
P. 12. adulta: matura 
adnectens: nodans vel ligans 
adserens: disputans, adfirma 
adsertio: disputatio 
adsertor: confirmator 
120 adseverat: adfirmat 
adminiculum: auxilium, adiutorium 
adnixa: innotata, adiucnta 
adtonitus: intentus 
adstipulatus: adiucntus 
125 adstipulatos: idoneus testes 
adstipulatio: professio 
adstipulatione : adsponsione 
adfinis: proximus 
P. 13. adluricum: res ad lumen 
apta 
130 ad summum: ad novissimum aut ad 
primum 
aephyphama: apparatio, ostensio 
aelam: porticum 
aeden: dilitias 
aemolo: invido 
135 aemolus: imitatur 
aemola: imitatrix seu adversa 
aemolatio: zelus, contentio, invidia 
aestuat: anxiat 
aestus: calor 
140 aemolumentum: locrum vel questum 
equiperat: equant, conpensant, semi- 
lant 


115 


equargentus : am 
P. 14. aequae: iustae 
aequalentiae : semiledivisio 
145 aequora: maria ab aequalitate 
aequora: campi 
aestus: calor 
aevum: aestas vel tempus 
aevo gravis: sexus vel aetate infirmus 
150 aevitas: aetas 
aeternum: perenne, perpetuo 
aer: inter caelum et terra 
aerarium: tesaurum 
aestu: turbatione, calore 
155 aethra: rota celi 
aethon: aquila 
actatula: aetate modica 
aenenitores: tui cenes 
aeneade: coniuratio 
160 aequevus: unius ¢tatis 
P. 15. aethera calestia vel possesio 
caeliignea 
aercolus: genus arboris 
aeneatores: corno vel calamo cantates 
Aeneades : Romam vel Troiam 
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165 aeviterum : aeternum 
aefunne: aestimationis 
aerumna: labori nopia 
aes: eramentum 
aeneum : aereum 
170 aepos: versus 
aedituus: custus domorum et templo- 
rum 
afrodin: spumam sanguinis gerante 
afficior : tedium padior 
a fectum: studium 
175 adfectio: voluntas 
affatim : abundanter 
apthas: oris ulceratio 
P. 16. affatibus: allocutionibus 
afuit: defuit 
180 affluentia: habundantia 
aformas : occasionis 
agios : santus Scs 
agaso: domesticus 
agusta: pulchra vel sancta 
185 agustum : amplificum 
agustorum: sanctorum 
agustius: magnificentius 
agrestis : rusticus vel ferus 
agmen: multituto 
190 agone : pugna, certamen 
agutus: velox, agilis 
agacula: lenocinatur 
agricola: colonus 
agason: minester officialis 
195 agaron: qui negotia aliena anteambolat 
P.17. Agrippa: qui in pedibus nas- 
citur 
agnati: liberi qui per adobtione veni- 
unt in tantum d cognati, adfinis 
agoniae : hostiae, vectimae 
agonitheta: qui ipse est in bello 
200 agonia: alacritas, amor vel vigor 
Agracas: nomen montis in Sicilia 
agiographa : sancta scriptura 
agonita: herba venenania 
aggeres: terre congeries 
205 aggerat : congregat 
agon: certamen 
ait: dicit 
ais: dicis 
aio: dico 
210 aisti: dixisti 
ain: ergo 
Alcides: Hercules a virtute appella- 
tus, alce grece virtus dicit 
alioquin: nam si non 
P.x8. alacer: laetus, gaudens, ex- 
pedi 
21§ algor: frigus 
alternantim: vicessim 
alternanti : duvitanti 
alabastrum : genus marmoris pretioso 
allabione : inundatione aguarum 
220 allabi: navicio duci 
alogia: convivium grece 
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allicula: genus vestis 275 PP. 2x. anquirit: inquirit 
alucinatio : Jucis alienatio anxati: vocati, nominati 
alux : pollex in pede anxilites ; aves volocres 
225 alfeus: deus marinus ancurata: genus furiae 
alma: virgo sancta, Hebreum est antaconista: recertatur 
aalma: virgo 280 anethematus: abuminatus, perdidus 
alites: volocres : anxiferis : misteficis 
altilia: studiosaginata antra: obscura loca 
230 altilia: volatilia -anget : praefugat, solicitat, stimulat 
alatis: pinnatis annuus: anniversarius 
altercatur : litigat, obiurgat 285 anniculus: unius anni 
allec: pisciculus ex mare modicus ap- anquisit : valde scrutat vel quir?? 
tusatium liguuminibus anfracta: intertortuosa 
P. 19. alveus: profundus vel torrens anfracta: et difficilia 
235 alvus: venter anasceve: adstructio 
aletus: nutritus 290 anathema: abuminatio 
aliendum : nutriendu anarscis : mansionis, gre 
alleluia: laudate dominum antecellet: antecedet, praecellit 
alias: aliter anethema: maranatha, prodicio in ad- 
240 altricem. nutricem vento domini 
allectu: electum P. 22. antitheta: aposita vel contra- 
alienigena : alterius generis posita 
alumnus: quem quis aluit, id est nu-| 295 annales: libri qui totius anni ordine 
tritus continet 
aliorsum: altera in parte aoma: Rediaterra 
245 alea: ludum, tabulae a quodam mago aonii: populi 
alea nomine qui hoc adinvenit lu- aona: circuitus, tractus, clima 
sum apostolus: missus 
alimentum : nutrimentum 300 apostata: refuga 
alnum : lignum agnetano idest vernum apitiosus: calbus 
allavitur : leviter decurit aptet : impleat 
alligorit: aliud pro aliod significans aptam: congruam 
similidudo id est aptamus: adiungimus 
250 altrinsecus: abinvicem, hinc et inde | 305 apex: distinctio note aut summa pars 
aliquantisper : aliquandiu teli vel cuiuscumque re 
ala: pars multitudinis exercitus aperet: ostendit 
alacres: cavallares apostrofat: transitum facit 
alebre : polchrum, bene educatum, apostésis: constantes, animosi 
255 allubione : quae ripis aquarum pé.. ἐξ aplistia: saturitas, crapulat 
alia parte aderiscent arenas 310 apocalypsis: revelatio 
P. 20. alcitellus: alte evocatus apodixen : ostensio, provatio vel exem- 
altibuans : in alto, ex alto sonans plum 
altellus: terra nutritus aperetos: sine febre 
albet: splendit P. 23. apocrifa: recundita vel oc- 
260 alacrimonia: laetitia culta 
aiteruter: alter et ambo aplustria: navis ornamenta 
allectat: spectat 315 apiternus: qui his rebus caret 
alit: nutrit apocrisis: depulsio 
alimonia: aesca apoliterium: ubi ponuntur res laban- 
265 alsosus : frigorosus tio 
albus praetoris: ubi sunt conscripti appolit: vetat, proiget 
qui recitandi sunt, tabfi € in albis apostrofa: conversio quando ad alias 
litteris rem sobito commutatione facit 
altrix: nodrix 320 appedit: desiderat 
alvearia: vasa apium arcanum: secretum 
alluvium: quotiens flumen alium sivi arcarius : dispensatur 
meatu facit arces: aedificia summa vel palata 
270 allapsus: sensim veniens arcis: luca summa muntium 
altematur: variator 325 arcitectus : qui domum tegit vel cope- 
Amen: fiat vel sive fideliter rit 
ambrosiae: divinae pulchre arbata: modiatrea 


amoenum: dilictuvile, iocundum arcet : vetat, prohibet 
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arcire: repellere 
arctus: stellae septemtrionalis vel si- 
tus In caelo 
330 artus : membra, degita, noda 
P. 24. arta: stricta, angusta 
artat: stringet 
arrogantes: aelate 
arrogantia: iactantia 
435 arduus: altus, grevis 
ara: altares 
arva: terra, agrs et semenibus apta 
arbiter: iudex aduobus electus 
arvina: adeps vel axungia 
340 arundine: canna vera vel calamum 
arguet: increpat vel docet 
artutim: membrati 
arthemeticus: numerarius 
aruntius : nomen stellae 
345 Arcivi: Greci vel Medi 
ardalio: glutto 
argi: simulagra 
arupes: qui adara sacrificat 
ariolu: vatis qui et fariolus 
P. a5. area: ubi granum trituratur 
argumentum: quod rei fidem dat 
ardens: flagrans 
ardetes: festinantes 
aries : genus machinae ad expugnatio- 
nemurorum 
355 arrepet: adpreendi 
ariopagita: curialis 
aripus: gladius falcatus 
Arar: flubius Germanie¢ 
arbusta: vineae fructuosae rei 
360 Argus: civitas Greciae qfilevis _ 
arceria: vas vinarlum cum quo vinum 
ad aras ferebat 
arx : emenentissimus locus 
arcera: plaustrum 
arcessit: incusat 
365 aruspices: qui intendunt signa corpo- 
ris 
arbitrerium: collegio arbitrorum mul- 
torum id est ipsa consensio ipsorum. 
arguit: accusat 
.26. armonia: conpetens_ coni- 
unctio vel ex multis vocabolis 
apte modolatio aut duplex sonus 
Argolica: Greganiga 
370 aridum: siccum 
arentia : siccantia 
armiger: armiportatur 
arida: terra sicca vel sterelis 
arcum : secretum vel incurvum aliquid 
375 (a)quilicum: ventriculum 
aquilum : fuscum, nigrum 
astra: stellae 
astrologus: aestimatur siderum et lw 
nae cursus 
ascemo: inunestus 
380 astego: ego autem 
asper: durus 
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aspernatur: contempnit, dispicet 
astarium: ubi venduntur bona 
asilum : locus confugientium 
385 Ρ. a7. asparagus: quia virgas ha- 
bet asperas 
asotus: luxuriosus 
assem: quod unum dicimus 
aspectare : voluptose intueri 
aspirat: aflat 
390 atnenses: ianitores 
athomi: tenuissimi pulveris qui in 
radiis apparet solis et dividi non 
possunt 
atra: nigra, tenebrosa 
ater: niger 
atrocé : amarus 
395 atrox: crudelis, amarus, pessimus 
atavus: proavi pater 
atratus : locobris 
athomus : indivisio 
atrox: orrtvilis 
400 Ρ. 28. atlum, athla: unumquoque 
opus palestricum quod ad victo- 
ria pertinet 
atria: aedes 
attollit: aggerat 
atnepus: abnepotis filius, pronepotis 
nepus 
atquin: adque ideo 
405 aula: domus grecia 
aulice: minester regis 
auspicia: somnia 
auspicei sunt: consecuti sunt 
aucupat: capit 
410 aucupatur: venatur 
audet: ausus est 
audacter : audaciter 
audenter: confidenter 
autumant: dicunt, aestimant 
415 austri: nymbae, venti 
P. 29. avitus: anticus 
austeritas : amaritudo 
avidus: avarus, copidus 
augus: qui aves colliget 
420 avia: extra via 
avium: secretum avia 
avellit: tollit 
avulsa: subtracta 
austa: putta 
425 ausat: gustavat 
aureax: neque solitarius 
austrare : humidum facere 
auctoritas: meritis aliquibus confir- 
mata persona 
aucturatio: vinditio, nam subauctofi 
est qui rem vindunt 
430 auctoramentum: ipsa res vinditionis 
auspicio: in avis nuntium quod in 
aves aspiciatur 
augurium : signa avium volantium 
. 30. autionarius: qui emet 
aurifodina: metallum 
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biblioticarius: qui codices resecat bucerum: pecus bubulum 
bifarius : bilinguis buceria: armenta 
P. 36. bidendo: fodio bunde: sonus tympani 
95 biditum: biforme 150 bullonium: luto quod lacerarii salsa- 
bipertitum : duabus partibus partitus mentum dixerunt 
bidentis: oves _ butrus :" uva 
bilis : ira, comutio — buxus: tibiole et genus ligni 
biluae : bestiae marinae bucones : stulti, rustici 
100 bissui: sirico torto P. 39. bibinare: inquinare sangui- 
biviera: secunda coniux vel quod ne muliebri minstruum 
duos habuit maritus 155 bustuarii: qui corpora humana cre- 
bifores : duplices ianuae mant 
bilis: fel bubo: nomen aves nucturne 
bitire: ire bruma : tempus hiemis 
105 bigene : e duobus gentibus natum bruda: solida 
bispillus: ubi mortuos portant burgus: castra 
bimalcus : liber pater 160 burrum : rufum 
bithalasum : peculum duarum navium busticeta: sepultura in agro 
bimembres : centauri bullantes: bullas emittentes 
110 Bitemon: nomen gigantes budus : incipiens 
P. 37. bisulcum: divisum ut ungu- brutus: stultus 
ae 
bivium : via duplex 
bitet : vadit C. 
bissam: corium bubolum 
115 Briareus: gigans tentimanus catholicus : rectus 
biti: proficisci calumnia: falsa accusatio 
bimatur : doplatur catholica: universalis 
bipetalis: duorum pedum cassiculum: reticulum 
bipertit: duobus erogat § caticuminus : instructus vel audiens 
120 bipennis: securis amazonica penum catazizat: edocit, redarguit 
dicebant antiqui bis acuto cabo: cavallus 
boa: sopor vehimens cannon: regula 
boas: serpens engens et tumor in cru- P. 40. cacinnus : ridiculum, inutile 
ore suffusio sanguine * 10 caplosus: inlisus 
boriro: rubus, niger callere: scire, intellegere 
Boreas: ventus Aquilo caudex : rubor vel radix 
125 borre: (rasura) capido: spatium inter parietes 
boare : damare, sonare, mugire cathecorias : adscriptionis 
bona caduca: pecunia sine eredem 15 calathis: canistris 
Borforus: transitus maris ponte in calestir: ubi vespe nascuntur 
Asia campae : equi marini 
Bromius: Liber pater catasta: genus suplicii egolio semile 
130 bobinatores : inconstanter Causten: flubius Tracie 
P. 38. bomus: sonus aut vox tu-| 20 calleo: novi, intellego 
midus calip: fornax ferri 
brocca: labrosa camuribus: brevibus cornibus 
bolus: iactus cautris: cordis 
Boetes: Septemtrionalis stella comis calce: fine 
135 bombus: sonus 25 carcesia : genus pucoli 
boatus: sonus vocis cavillum: locum, convitio 
boantes: strepentes, sonantes carptus: discessus 
boves Lucaniae: elefanti . 41. caleon “quasi humiles leo 
buda: storia catapota: genus calicis 
140 bucula: vaccula 30 canamala: canna de qua canetur 
bumbum: sorbillum caritius : marmor 
busta: ignis canditus: veste regia 
bumboso: sonoro furibudum caries: vetustas 
bustum: ubi homines comburuntur ad catax: clodus a coxa 
sepulturam mortuorum 35 cartarinum: velanterior 


145 buceta: pascea calos: ovus, avis 
bursa : cloaca catasceue: distructio 
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classicus : celeuma navis 
P. 48. classica: navigia militum 
clanco: sonus tubarum 
clam: ocultae 
1§0 casu: titixi 
clandire: cladicare 
clanculum: diminutive 
classicat: tuba sonat 
chaus: profundum vel confusio rerum 
155 crappulat: aebrietas 
claricatio: clara actio 
cladis : pestis vel calamitas 
claustra: porte aut serratur[e¢] 
clamitat : sepius clamat 
160 amicum ton filon 
clausula: finitio, conclusio, firmi ser- 
k mones 
aiper: super que 
claba: fustis 4 
clancule: ocultessime 
165 clandestina : latentia 
P. 40. chelis: cithara 
clericus : sors dei 
clerimonus : heres 
clemens: pius 
170 clepit: rapit 
clementia: pietas 
cliscet: crescet 
clypeum: scutum 
chinicus: paraliticus 
175 cliens: susceptus 
clivus: ascensus 
chirogus : funibus 
cloes: pluvia 
clepsedra: per quo ore colleguntur 
180 clientella: officium clientis 
clunes: coxae 
clivanus: formus vel festus 
chirografum: cautio propia manu 
scripta 
clues: polles 
185 clivanar: quasi tunica ferrea 
climactera: tractus vel spatium mundi 
clima: circuitus tractus vel aona 
clupeum: ubi imagines proponuntur 
P. 50. caeleps: virgo vel vir sine 
semine 
190 caelitus : calestis 
cerine: aqua, nymfa 
caelibem : solitarium 
celata: sculpta 
caelotes : voloces 
195 cenum: stercus pudridum 
caelonites: caelestis 
ceroleus : viridis 
cacleber: freques 
cecunia: noctua 
200 caeleber: sanctus 
cesaries: capilli 
caelebre: solemne 
celebritas : solemnitas 
celeberrimus: venerabilis 
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205 celebritas: solemnitas, vel conventus 
caelibatus: sine oxore eo quod caelus 
sit dignus 
caerates : serpens cornutus 
caeles: qui et caelicolae 
caeronomio: sacrum deorum 
210 caementum: minidorum lapidum con- 
gregatio 
chamaneus : possidens Sive possessio 
ita autem dictus simo navicocharia 
P. 51. celsa: excelsa, sublimis 
celsus: altus 
cerula : nigra 
215 censura: discriptio, sententia 
ceruleus : bistea marina 
ceccum: cortex maligranati 
cei: judicatores 
cere: frumentum 
220 celidon: erundo, gre 
cercilus : navicula modica 
cemerias: silbas obscuras 
cenum: loti voragum 
certiscar : certior fiat 
225 Cecropide: Atheniensis 
cetron: tenebre 
Cea: nomen insule 
cerealia : arma pistoria 
ceram: tabula vel imaginem 
230 census: facultates 
censetur: statuitur 
P. 52. cerata: cornuta 
ceraster: serpens cornuta 
ceritus: subinsanus ex comutione ce- 
ribri ᾿ 
235 censura: sententia 
censet: statuit, iovet 
censor: iudex 
ceu: axi, quasi 
cecennit: cantavit 
240 cernet : videt 
crevit : vidit 
censeo : iudico, statuo 
censuet: deliberabit 
cerebrosus: qui in cerebrum vitium 
abet 
245 celidrus: serpens aquaticus 
cernuus: In capite ruens 
cenodoxus : vane gloriae copidus 
certatim: stutiosim 
cenodoxia: vana gloria 
250 cedit: concedit vel socubet 
P. 53. cessit: victus est 
cespis: frutex 
celer: velox 
cementum: mendatium, cogitatum 
255 celebrat: frequentat 
celoces: navicole 
celox: navicula 
ceterum : alia fabula 
crateras: vasa vinaria 
260 crapulam : inibriatet nausia oppotum 
crabro: vespa longa 
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600 cuncur: densus populus turma homi- 
num . 
cunctatio: dubitatio 
cudit: sculpit 
culix: zinzala 
cur: quare 
605 cudietur : inpellitur, percutitur 
cuiuspiam : cujuscumque 
cudere: studiose agere, facere, scalpire 
curalisella: ubi consules sedent 
cultur: vestitus, ornatus 
610 cunctanter: difficulter 
cupido: amor, cupitidas 
cuspis : summitas aste 
cumba: navicula modica 
culmus: calamus frumentorum 
615 curvato gurgite: ericto fluctuo 
P. 72. cursi: citius 
culmen : gilionibus 
cuniculum: degestio aquarum 
culmo : arista gillone 
620 cuinam : interrogatio de persona 
cuidam: cuiquam, alicui 
celeus: tunica ex partu in modo ero- 
nis facta qua liniaebantur pice et 
bitumine, et in ea includebantur 
umicide cum simia serpenteé et uno 
capone, ac insuta mittibantur in 
mari, contendentibus se animalibus 
quo ire se dicuntur abinvicem homo 
maioribus poenis aficiebatur 


D. 


danus : feneratur 
danista: feveratus 
Danai: Greci 
Dardani: Trojani 
5 P.73. draconia: gemma ex cerebro 
piscium 
Davus: senes discinctus 
dapsilis: largus dapibus 
dapes: epule 
damare : capere 
10 dat venum: vendit 
davir: draculum 
damma: genus capree similis 
decalocum : dece verba legis 
decus : gloria 
15 dedecus : crimen 
dilibo : immolo 
deluit : labit 
delibutus : untus, perfusus 
delinquet : peccat 
20 delituit: latuit 
delitescet : latet 
deliquum: defectum 
delitescere: diu latere 
delinitus : depagatus, unctus 
25 delicat: probat 
delata: in longo ducta 
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delubra: templum, ara, idolon 
delusit: circumvenit 
debella: ex pugna 
30 delabunt : deficiunt 
P. 74. delicuum: defectio 
devotus : dicatus 
delictum : peccatum 
dedicatus: promissus 
35 deléberat : cogitat 
densitas : spissitudo 
deiscens : aperiens, ianuis patefaciens 
dedunt: tradunt 
denique : postremo 
40 degit : habitat, vivit, agit 
dedicat : consecrat 
devotio: distenatio 
devota: distanata 
defene®: vindidavit 
45 devinctissimo : inseperavilem 
demum : postremum 
deinceps: deinde, postea 
desitescere: necligenter agere, con- 
temnere 
dependere: pro alio solvere 
50 decenturius: ingeniosus | 
P. 75. deterremum: de malo peiore 
depromunt : proferunt 
decipula: laqueus 
depromuerunt: protulerunt 
55 deviat: errat 
depopulatus : devastatus 
dedicius: qui de sua provintia ad alia 
se tradet 
declivis: inclitus locus 
deflat: inridet, dedignat 
60 dedegit : denutat, manifestat, provedit 
devium : extra via 
dedo: trado - 
deditus : traditus, sublectus 
dedita: opera valde data 
65 dedas : tradas, des 
devito: diverto 
deserta : direlecta, disoluta 
depenendi: reddendi 
decuria : numerus decem hominum 
70 decretum : definitum, statutum 
depeculato: defurto puplico, 
demptato : 
P. 76. decrepitus : valde sonis 
deriguit : obt stipuit 
deflet : lugit 
75 demicat: pugnat 
detestabilis : abuminabilis, pessimus 
devertice : de summitate 
desipiens : amens 
dementicus : insanus, amenticus 
8o desistere : desinere, cessare 
dementia: insania, amentia 
devinctus: legatus 
defensus: fatigatus 
deglubere : belligare 
85 dependit : reddit 


deo 
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dictitat: frequenter dicit 
disto: dissimilo, differo 
205 distitet: cessabit 
disceptat : disputat 
discrimen : periculum 
dispendium: damnum 
disceptatur: litigat 
210 discipulati: edocti 
dilubium: lavacrum 
dirus: crudelis 
diversum : consentiens 
discretu : divisum 
215 dispalatum : dificatum 
diermi: turpis 
dimolire: dissipare 
dipsas: serpens 
diverberat: disiungit 
220 diurnum : unius diei 
diapsalma: spiritus pausat 
dicatio: conscratio 
dessidet: discordat 
discors: dissimilis cordis 
225 diuturnum: multi temporis 
P. 83. dypfnoicos: difficultas spi- 
randi 
discerniculum : Ornamentum capiti mu- 
ieri 
dictator: imperator qui dictat erdinat 
exercitum 
dirivat : a suo curso convertit 
230 direptus: praedatus 
digegitur: dissipatur 
diribere : dinumerare 
dirimire : separare 
dispertit: patitur 
235 discidium: separatio per vim facta 
disetatines : disputationes 
dis manibus: dis inferorum 
diutinum : diuturnum 
dissertum: expositum 
240 distinctum: apertum, manifestum 
distractum: venundatum 
diuncem: undicem untias 
discolus: difficilis 
dispernit: contempnit 
245 discidio: dispositio vel subligentia 
distentus; cibo plenus aut virgas ex- 
tensus 
diplumum:; duplicatum 
. 84. disserit: disponit, narrat 
diplumatarius: duplicatur 
250 diverticolum: quod brevi loco diver- 
titur 
distinctio: separatio 
diutinum: diuturnum 
diditus: divulgatus 
dipulit: dispersit 
255 divexum: inclinatum 
displosa: divisa 
divaricatus: satis separans 
divesupu : locuples 
diversurium : hospicium a divertendo 
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260 dicto citius: quam dici potes 
discrepat: dissentit 
dispares: dissemi 
diruit: eiecit, evertit 
dialis: cottitianus 
265 dissecere: dissipare et in diversas se- 
care 
diriguit : rigitus et frigitus est 
digressus est: abiit 
disparile: dissimile 
disidentes : discordantes 
270 dispicatis: minutis partibus 
didior: dividior, doctus 
P. 85. discrevit: separavit 
dissinso: discordia 
dipsas: nomen serpentis 
275 docitat: frequenter dicit 
dilata: in longo ducta 
divinitus: quod ex divinitate fit 
dogma: doctrina 
dolus: fraus 
280 dorcades: quadrupes capreo similis 
documentum: exemplum 
dorcas : caprea 
dolabra: securis vel asciae Iapetaria 
dolones: tela abscondita 
285 Dolopes: milites fini condotati per 
manus 
Densa: nomen insule 
docimentum: alterius exemplum 
domata: moenia dicuntur vel certe 
superioris domus 
dubium : incertum 
290 dumtaxant: praecipue, sine dubio 
duces: ductores 
dumi: spine 
dumeta : loca silvestria, spinosa 
duellium : secundum bellum 


295 Ῥ. 86. dulcia: iocunda 
dumus: spina 
duca: furmula 
duella: ?vi 
duellius: aversarius 
300 duellum: bellum duorum hominum 


E. 


Evangilium : Bona adnuntiatio 
.«. Citas: multituto 
edax: comissatum 
etacitas : voracitas 

Sedito: ργοὰϊο. 
edictum : future dicisio ΝΣ 
etacitas : multituto comessationis 
educat: nutrit 
effabilis: docilis 

10 edemitat : dentes secludit 
efatur: loquitur 
eflagitat : reposcit 
efferetur: funus dicitur 
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erumna: miseria 
125 ergastulum: operibus duris 
ergastulum: locus ubi damnati mar- 
moris secant nam grece metallum 
dicitur 
P. 93. esedum: veicolum 
estrita: caput 
esidat : comedet 
130 esu: esca 
esedarius: mulio veicoli 
ethesiae : venti in certo tempore 
essentia: subsistentia id est uniuscui- 
que persone 
Etrusci: Tusci 
135 ethica: moralis sed proprietas 
ethicon: proprium 
Etruria: Tusca 
ethnicus : gentilis 
etymologia: paratum verbum 
140 eugenis: nubilis 
evoma: effundat 
eugenia: humelitas 
evum : tempus 
evehit: transportat 
145 evirat: castrat 
evo: seculo 
evitat : declinat 
eventus : successus 
evolvet : exponit 
50 eviscerato: exempto 
P. 94. conas: secula 
evulsit: expoliavit 
evanuit : aufugit 
eulilogi: versiculi 
155 euychias: dilitias 
eu: laudantis est vox 
evelantur: spoliantur 
evidenter: manifeste 
eurus: ventus subsolanus 
160 evelatus: spoliatus 
evidens: aperta 
evatatur : flagitat 
evantes: fugentes 
evistigio: statim 
165 evetatus: pertritius actu privatus vel 
ocisus 
Euterpe : nomen musae 
euripus : piscina longa 
evertit: funditus movit 
Eumendum: Furiarum 
170 euebaristia: gratia 
eus : vox inclamantis 
P. gs. exta: interanea ostiarum 
extat : emminet 
exalat: spirat — . 
a7s exaditat: excludit ab aditis 
exaustis: exacuatis 
exsanguis: sine sanguine 
examussi : ingredere diligenter 
examinat: inquirit, discutit 
wo exitus: excessio, more 
exorsus : incipit loqui 
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excedit: errat 
exomologismum: preces vel confes- 
sionis 
extimus: extremus, extraneus 
185 expiat: purgat, mundat 
exerat : aruminat 
exploratores: inquisitores 
. 96. excurat: vigilat, observat 
extimuit: satis timuit 
190 exprobrat . inproperat 
exor: sine sorte, eretidates 
extat: supereminet 
exultat: exilet 
exesum: cummistum 
195 ex intervallum : ex inposito tempore 
excidium: expugnatio 
exemit : produxit, abstolit 
exubite : spoliaque, ociso oste tolluntur 
exertum: apertuni 
200 exilis: gracilis, macer 
expers: sine consilium alens 
exitiale: mortifirum, periculorum 
experrexi: evegilavi 
expertus : probatus 
205 exequia: mortuorum obsequia 
P. 97. exolitus: dissulutus 
extulit: elavavit 
explodit: expellit, vitoperat 
extrinsicus: a foris visceribus et ex- 
terius 
210 exuti: spoliati 
extinctum: interfectum 
exestimatio: cretulitas 
exosus : odiosus 
exorit: aperit 
215 exanimis: sine anima 
extimplo: statim, mox, continuo 
exedent: comedent, devorant 
expergefactus : a somno surgens 
exordiarius : ludus theathri 
220 excellens: nubilis, eminens ceteris 
exitium : calumnias, periculum 
exulcerat: verbis asperis vulnerat 
exaustis : vacuis defectis 
P. 98. exedra: hoc subselliorum id 
est absida salutaria 
225 exortus: natus 
explodita: exclusa 
exorie : nascentie 
excivit: excitavit 
exciturum: excitaturum 
230 €xpromimus: exponimus 
exeremus : proferemus 
expilandi: nudandi, praedandi 
expelatores: aliene ereditatis subtrac- 
tores : 
exaustant: exauriunt 
235 exestuat : fluctuat, fervet 
exumptuavi: pauper factus sum 
expergifica : suscitabilis ' 
explodam: evertam 
exomnis : vigilans 


Vol. xv.] 


240 experiendum : experimentandum 
exspes: sine spem 
excors: sine corde 
expectorat : extra pectus elci 
exephebis: a pueritia 


245 P.gg. extorris: exterminatus extra 


terminos 

experientia: prudentia 
expergiscor: excutior 
expediam: explicet, liberet 
experire: cognoscere 

25> exoptatum: disideratum 
exulto: gaudeo 
extrusi: expuli 
extruso: expello, recludo 
expiabilis : (vassra) inmundus 

255 extixe: extincsisse 
excitur : evocatur 
exfretat: navigat 
expertia: aliena 
exagerat : provocat, explorat 

269 experiar : cognoscar 
experta: docta 

P. 100. eximietas: sublimitas 

exuberant: profluunt, habundant 
exolescit: defecet 

265 exuit: deposuit 
exolevit : in oblivionem venit 
exemplum : formam 
explet: perfecet 
exuret: cremat 

270 exerti: evocati 
expositus: in medio positus 
exempla: sublata 
exemptum: explicatum ° 
existite: perdurate 

27§ exemplaria: similia 
exere: producere 
ex coniectura: ex arbitrio 
excanduit: in iracundia exilibi 
exodus: exitus, egressus 

2380 exolidus: dissolutus 
exorabilis : placabilis 
exormis: inmanis 
exitie: poene sententie 
expressit : explanavit 

255 Ρ. τος. excautus: intentus 
extestinum: extraneum 
exanclare: exaurire 
ex tasin: mentis excessum 
expediunt: educunt, proferunt 

290 exvito: diverto, divido 
extespices : aruspices 
exidium: divortium, repudium 
exinuat: exemplat, exaperit 
exlex: extralege 

295 excedendus: devorandus 
exercita: miserabiliter sollicita 
exete: evidenter, perspicue 
exemptis : sublitis, conplicitis 
experimentum : usum 

300 exaurit: evacuat 
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exerti: nudi 

exintervallum: exintermisso tempore 
excidium : eversio urbium, separatio 
expuncta: finita 


305 Ρ. 10a. eximius: praeclarus, subli- 


mis 
exporrectus: extinctus 

extorris : exiliatus 

extorrem : extra terra propria expulsus 
experita: parva, vacua 


310 extudit : dtundendo extorsitum 


exclusit: propiam expulsus 


F. 


fabor : testimonium ladis 
facitus: elegans, iocosus, eloquus 
fabre: perfecte, arteficiose 
facundus: abilis, gratiosus, eloquens 
§ facitia: iocus, elegantia 
facesie: eliganter 
fatiscet: aperitur 
factitat: frequenter facit 
facinorosus: scelestus . 
10 facilitas: possibilitas, licentia 
facitior: hilarior, gratiosus 
P. 103. facesso : duo significat, facet 
facesset et frequenter facio 
faustus: festus 
fautor: qui fuit et consentit 
15 facinus: scelus, factum 
factus : superbus, contemptor 
facinora: crimina scelestia 
fas est: ius est vel ratio 
facinnat: quando laudando decepet 
20 falanx: legio, lingua macido 
faces: facule 
fandi: loquendi 
falerare: ornare 
fatus: locutus 
25 fanum: templum 
fatur: loquitur 
fando: loqendo 
fassiloquax: mendax 
familiaris: domesticus amicus 
30 falaria: lancea magna vel genus teli 
magni 
farcire: fulcire, implere 
fatuus: stultus, sine sensum 
fallet : decepit 
fax: facula 
35 PP. 104. Fascenninas: clausebiles 
vallationis 
favisor: consentaneus 
fanaticus: aspectus honorosus 
fanatici : minestri templorum 
falernum: vinum 
40 faxo: in*endo 
faxo: faciat, tempus futurum 
famereas : mortiferas 
fartores : saginatores 
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fameticum: a fama vel esurientem 
45 farra: frumenta 
fana: inlicita sacrificia 
fassus: confessus 
famicus: locus in urbe 
fatidici: fata canente 
50 fauces: angusta claustra 
falcidia: quarta pars 
faleras: atolator averba 
fatiscunt: feriendé dissipantur 
fatiosus: fallax, deceptur 
ὃς P. 105. fariolus: vatus 
factio: coniuratio 
fascinant: gravant 
farus : turres speculatoria 
faustus: felix, laudavilis, benignus 
60 facultas: conditio, possessio 
fastus et fausti: libri sunt ubi sunt 
nomina consolum 
favisio: suffragium 
fatidicus : divinus 
fasta: honores 
65 farisei : divisi 
faxit: fecit 
fastes : honeres 
fastigium : culmen 
faemina: a femore 
70 faetivus : letus, conpositus 
faemor: quod super geniculu est 
fastidum : superbia, contemptus 
fateor: confiteor 
fa: 
75 flagitat : postulat, expetit 
flagris: flagellis 
Ῥ 106. flabri: fabulosi, ventosi 
flabris : ventisicci 
flagitiosus : crimenosus 
8ο flagtium : adulterium livitum vitium 
flagrantia: ardentia, suavitas odoris 
flagras: ardens, fulgens 
flamina: venti 
flamea: virginitas 
ὃς flammigena: de flamma natus 
flammonius: honor pontificales aput 
gentiles 
flamen dialis : sacerdos Iovis 
flagra: incendia 
flavum : rureum 
go flammeo : irato 
fluvidus : inpetuosus 
flabra: fysimata vel venti 
fluxerunt : ceciderunt 
fluxa: resoluta 
95 fluidum : mollem 
fluit: deducit, currit 
fluxum : vanum 
fluctuat : vacilJat, dubitat 
P. 107. flammen Martiales : sacerdos 
Martis 
100 flamen yrinalis : sacerdos Cyrini. Cy- 
rynus enim aput Romanos deus fuit 
fertilis: fructuosus 
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fecundus: cupiosus, fertilis 
fecunda: fructifer 
fere: prope, pene, forte 
105 ferme: circiter, prope, propter 
ferales: mortales 
fer: tolle 
fercula: missoria 
fervidus : turpis, iracundus 
110 fertur: dicitur 
ferunt : portant, dicunt 
feretrum: lectus in quo mortui portan- 
tur 
ferux: crudelis, stevus 
Fenices : Carthaginensis 
115 fedant: inquinant 
festivus: feriatus 
P. 308. fefelist: elusus vel inluset vel 
Srustratus σέ CONCISUS 
ferascit: efferum facit 
fessus : fatigatus 
120 Feronia: dea agrorum 
feriae: cessationeg ab opere 
ferisne : poteris ergo ferre 
fletus- lamentatio, luctus 
fenus: usura 
125 fenicum : coccinum 
fenerat : mutuat, inpromutat 
femor : duplicitur diciter, dicitur ab eo 
quod est femor femor, facit ab eo 
quod est ab hoc femine facit femen 
et declinatur quomodo carmen 
flevile : lamentabile 
fiduciarius: qui re aliquam fiducia ac- 
cepit 
130 finum: stercus animalium 
fio: efficior 
fistulor: sibilor 
fibras: figata, pulmones, iocinora 
ficubus: corde cithare 
P. rog. figolus: fictor 
fincxit : conposuit 
ficti: pravi, falsi, simulatores 
fidicula: cetharedi 
filargyria : avaritia, amor pecunie 
140 fidicula: genera tormentorum sicut 
lamine 
fibea: luna 
finctus : formatus 
fidicina: citharista 
figmentum: similitudo 
145 finitimi: vicini, confines 
finget : simulat 
fidicule : corde 
fibula: ligamenta 
figmenta: conpositionis adinventiones 
150 fragor: sonitus, strepitus 
fragosus: torrens 
fremit : rugit, furet 
frendit: dentibus stridet 
P. rr0. fretus: confisus, fiducia ha- 
vens 
155 fratruelis: matertere filius 


135 


160 


generalis: universalis 
generaliter : universaliter 
genitura: seculi posteritas 
25 gentale : originale 
gessit: egit 
genesis : factum, discretum 
geometria: mensura terr¢ 
gestum : motus corporis 
30 gestatu: potatum 
genitalia : sexus virilis et femine 
genimina: generationis 
generosita: nobilitas 
gelidum : frigidum 
35 Getoli: Afri 
gerusa : notrix, conpotrix 
germina: semina 
genium: virgo 
germen : initium floris 
40 genalis: lectus qui in nuptiis sternun- 
tur 
P. 117. genuinum: initium necis et 
nature id est insertum 
geniculationibus : adrationibus 
geometra: suppudandi arte peritus 
gerolu: baiolus 
45 gerit: agit 
βεϑίαι: portat 
ete: Gothi et Trace 
gentica: gentilis 
gentiunt: anseris 
50 geniatus: gratus 
gene: mala in facie id est sub oculis 
gerotochomium: locum venerabilem, 
in quo pauperi set propter senectute 
sola infirmi hominis curantur vel 
pascuntur 
gneumon: dicitur pulmo 
gymnasium: et palestra et adiutorium 
magistrorum unum dicitur anuditate 
et alterum ab ext ἢ 
55 gymnasiarces: qui princeps est in 
gymnasia 
gymnside: Javacrum, balneum 
gymnos: nudus 
gorstus: faretra 
gignit: genera nascitur praeluium 
60 gymnasta: exercitatio est palestra ipse 
locus agon vel ubi unguntur pales- 
tre luctatores 
P. 118. gylbus: malbum et nigrum, 
medius color 
gratia: donum 
gretissimus : iocundissimus 
gramma: littera 
65 grandevus: senis 
grassare: invadere, predare 
gradatum: paulatim 
gratitur : ambulat 
grandenato: ex nubeli natus 
70 gremium : sinus et praefectura sedes 
gremia: sicamina lignorum 
gripes: alites fere 
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grus: grues 
grumuli: tumuli 
75 gramen: genus erbe 
gratis: gratia inpensa sine merito 
gratatur: gratulatur 
grassatur: invasor 
grumus: ageratum 
80 gratutum: gratu habitum 
gratificus: gratis faciens 
grumat: diriget, aequat 
gregariis: vulgaribus 
gnuus : fortis, agilis 
85 gnarus: doctus, perfectus 
P. 119. glauco: viridi, presso 
glevo: rusticus, arator 
gleva: cispis durus 
glovus: vertices 
go glaber : calvus 
glomerat: convolvet, nectit 
glaucoma: offusio oculorum id est 
nebula 
glosa: congregatio sermonum 
globus: rotunditas, condensa_ volu- 
mine 
95 gloria: magestas, laus 
globat: acerbat 
glosia: veri soror 
gnsia : terra gl 
gurgustium : tegurium umile et tene- 
broso 


100 gurgustia: loca tabernorum tenebrosa 


ubi convivia turpia fiunt 
gurges: altum in fluminibus et pro- 
fundi locus 


H. 


harundo: canna, kalamus 
haurit : implet, bivet 
haustum: epotatum 
haut procul : non longe 
5 hasce: as autem 
P. 120. haut frustra: non sine causa 
habilis : aptus, opportunus 
halat: oscitur 
hausta: gostata 
10 hato: mendax 
hamatum: uncis circumdatum 
halantes : redolentes 
habitudo: conpositio corporis 
hausit : bivit, inplevit 
15 haut secus: non aliter 
haecine: ita vero 
havene: frena equorum lorarum tena- 
cula 
hanelat : spirat 
habitus : qualitas corporis 
omnus 
herei: domini 
here: habe 
hevenum: genus ligni indici 
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humus: terra 
humatus : sepultus 
humana: motalia 


I. 


januam: ostium, porta 
janitor: ostiarius, custus 
iaspis: genus gemme 
iacturam : damno 
ς iamdudum: iam ante 
P. 126. iacula: missilia tela, id est 
lancea vel sagitta 
iactantia: supérbia 
Tabin : intellectus 
jacit : mittit, iacta 
10 iacturarius: qui frequenter patitur 
damnum aut mortalitate 
iactus : jiactatus 
iaptx : velox vel ventus 
Iacobus: subplantator 
ieiuna: sterelis, infructuosa 
15 iecor: interanea, ficatum 
ieraticas: sacerdotalis literra δρυΐ 
Egyptos 
Iohannes : domini gratia 
iocinora : viscera 
Ioram : diaconus 
20 iubar: speldor vel luciferq’ ante solis 
orto apparet 
iugalem : coniugem 
iubilate : strepite, cantate 
iuba: crista, galea 
iuga: capita et summitatis montium 
25  P. 1247. iurisperitus: legis doctor 
iugiter: asidue . 
iurgium : litigium 
iusiurandum : foedus, id est pacis iura- 
mentum 
iuglandas: noces maiores 
30 lustitium : locus puplicum 
iugium : fervitates, captivitates 
ictus : percussus 
iconisma: imago, figura fine pectore a 
caput 
ideo: idcirco 
35 idem : iterum atque iterum 
(rasura) identide : ipsum per ipsum 
idem: et de uno dicitur et de pluribus, 
ut idem mihi dixit et idem mihi dix- 
erunt 
idiota: imperitus litterarum 
idioma: prophetae sermonis 
40 id ipsum: hoc ipsum 
idolum : ex dolo nomen accepit, id est 
dolo diabuli adinventum 
P. 128. ignovit: venia veniam dedit 
ignavus : stultus, inprudens 
ignarus: inscius 
45 ignuminia: infamia 
ignovili vulgo: ignota turba 
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igitur: ergo 
ignavia: pigritia, dementia 
ignobilis : plebeius 
50 ignita: igne accensa 
ignominiosus: qui damnatur et de ex- 
lio revocatur 
ignipotens: Vulcanus 
ilico: mox, continuo, statim 
Tliaci : Troiani 
55 ilex: genus arboris 
ilicet: ire licet, scilicet 
illinc : de isto loco 
imbres : pluvi 
imbicelles : dibiles 
60 P.129. immane: acervum, crudele 
immanitas: ferocitas, acervitas 
impubes: pueri sine barbas 
imprumtum: in presentia 
inpulsor: concitatur 
65 imperium: regalis potestas 
impopulavile : inlesum 
impune: sine vindicta 
impendum :’ erogatio 
impolitus : ineroditus 
70 impos : pusillanimus 
impiare : inquinare 
immolo: victimo 
immotum : firmum 
imburio: incurvatio 
75 inmensus : sine mensura 
imbutus : plenus, institutus 
imus: summus, altus 
P. 130. immania: ingentia, aspera 
immutilata: incontaminata, inconcussa 
80 impendit: erogat 
impulit: adegit, percussit 
impar: inaequalis 
impotens animi: elatus prosperitate 
impertio: tribuo, dono 
85 improcinctu : ex apparatu 
impenetrabile : in interiore et inacces- 
sibile 
immolat: sacrificat 
improbus: inportunus et inconsidera- 
tus, inpurus 
immitus: inexorabilis 
90 immo: potius et quod prius est 
immurice: in saxo acuto 
immerens: non merito 
_immoderatus: praeceps 
impraecelsum: inexcelsum 
95 impraeceps: in imo profundo 
P. 131. imperat: accipit 
implex : innexa, incorporalia 
improcinctu: in expiditione 
imprecor: intente precor 
100 impensius: largius, uberius 
imperitus : indoctus 
impubis: investimentibus 
imploro: rogo, invoco 
improvitus: qui non providet 
105 imperitat : frequenter imperat 
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labentes : cadentes 
20 lactat: decepit leniter 
late: passim, ubique 
lapsantem : serventem 
Latio: Latinorum 
lavefactare : subvertere 
25 latebra: locus absconsus a latendo . 
lacertis : musculis braciorum aut genus 
piscium 
lampene : stelle fulgetes 
lactasis : metaphoras ab infantibus 
P. 150. lampas: facula 
30 lamnas : animal similis pardo 
latex : aqua que latet et inveniuntur 
lautumia: costudia carceris 
lacessit : lacerat, provocat 
Janugo: prima barba in similitudine 
35 latur: portatur 
lascivia : voluptas animi 
laberna: ferramenta latronum vel qui 
filius alienus seducet 
latura: datura 
laverna: homo qui filius alienus sedu- 
cet id est latro 
40 lacune : fosse 
lacit: captat suadet 
laciniosum : pannosum 
Jacunaria: pendentia luminaria 
laurigeris: laurum portantes 
45 lacunaria: camere 
lautitie: munditie 
Latium: autem dictum est locus in 
artes Itali¢ quo Aeneas Tornus 
. 1§1. lancis: missurias 
larve: umb simulacrum 
50 lavillis: lubricus 
lascivus ; luxuriosus 
larantes : arantes 
lascive: fervide 
laicus: popularis 
§5 laris: genus avis guia 
laqueare: vincire, alligare 
lavitur: solvitur aut cadet 
latibulum : defensaculum 
lances : pondera, mensurg 
60 lapite : cruciat, sollicitat doliter 
latomus : lapidu cesor 
legio: numerus sex milium hominum 
legunt : colligunt 
legale: legitimum 
65 legitima: iudicia, praecepta 
legata: testamenta, donata 
legomartia: numirus militum quasi 
Marti consecratus 
legatum: donatio defuncti 
legatus : internuntius 
70 Leofilus : leonis filius 
P. 152. lectica: qua consoles por- 
tantur 
lebetas : caccavoseneos 
lectores : apparitores 
lecticalis : qui lectulum facit 
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75 lebissata : genus marmoris 
lena: vitiorum seductrix 
lenta: flexebilis 
lenocinia : seductionis, persuasionis 
lentetur : otiose fiat 
80 lepus : blandus , 
leno : sedyctor et praepositus meretri- 
cum 
lentus : tardus, lenis 
lenit : pacat, blandit 
lenocinium: uxoris meretricatio ma- 
riti consensu 
85 lepus: blandus 
lepidum: pulchrum, unestum 
leporem: blanditiem, dulcidine, de- 
core 
lepidum: pulchur, honestum 
lepidus : tener, mollis, delicatus 
go leptopyria: minute febris 
P. 153. Lerna: paludes aque ubi 
fuit ydra serpens, qui multa capita 
habuit 
Lerneus : ut anguis in Lernatus 
leargus: vitium quo conpremuntur 
egriad falsum somnum 
lenicavis: lenivis, dealbabis 
95 Lebbeus: circulus id est a corde ipse 
est deus ipse est et Iudas Iacubi 
libo : sacrifico, offero 
Lilibeus : promunturius 
libertas : ingenuitas 
libare : est aliquid lebiter 
100 Libani: potentes seculi et fortes 
Liburnus: grandis navis 
Liburne: accule Atriatici maris 
libumina: sacrificia, incensa 
libavit : degustavit, sacrificavit 
105 libitinia: lectus mortuorum 
libat : fundit, sicile 
P. 154. libiralis: munificus, largus 
librat: pensant, equant 
libetima : arca ubi mortui condiuntur 
110 liberalitas: donatio que fit a divi- 
tibus 
liberaliter : humaniter 
lictores : qui fasces ante iudices ferunt 
licitatio : proposita vinditio 
licessere : licere 
115 licitacio: quotiens aliquis vinditur, et 
emptores super se augmentum fa- 
ciunt 
licetur : de praedio contenditur 
lictor : apparatio 
licentiosa: maiorum mancipia quo 
multa licet ; 
licitatio : promessio, sponsio 
120 licenter: licite 
lienum : vinum 
ligula: arguta, loquax 
Liguria: provintia Itali¢ in qua est 
Mediolanus 
ligones : rastri, bidentes 
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75 nepa: prius in sideribus 
nibarus . splenditus 
nictit: canis cum acute gannit 
nimbus: tempestas, pluvia cum ven- 
tum 
nimboso : tempestuoso 
80 nixe : munite 
nidor: splendor 
nimphaticus: arreptitius 
niveus: canditus 
ni: nisi, non 
ὃς nidores: odores 
nis: nobis 
nimborum: nubium 
nidor: odor 
ninnarus: murio cuius uxor adulterat 
et ipse tacet 
90 P. 179. nititur: pugnat, conatur, 
temptat 
nimpe: nonne, utique 
nisus: conatus 
nigelli: nigri 
nimirum : sine dubium, -certe 
95 Nicolaum: stultum 
nectura: genitura 
Nilicula: Aegyptius 
nimpha: virgo celestis vel numina 
nitens: incumbens et splenditus 
100 nitelle: nitores parvi 
niquid: nisi quid 
nympheum: silanum 
nisuper : proxime 
nimpha: dea aquarum 
105 nixus: incumbens, curvus 
nitet : splendit, lucet 
P. 180. nosochomium: locum ve- 
nerabilem in quo infirmi homines 
curantur 
nostratium : nostrorum 
nonnulli: aliquanti 
110 Noti: venti 
nothus: spurius de adulterium natus 
vel incertus 
norat: sciebat 
nos satius: nil hominus, tanto magis 
noxa: culpa, peccati rea 
116 nocticula: luna 
noxius : nocens 
norma: mensura, regula 
noxius: tergiversatur Ὁ 
nox umada : tempestas cum pluvia 
120 non potative : non dubium 
nomencolatur: nomen officii 
num: numquid 
P. 181. nutu: voluntate 
nutatio: irae minatio 
125 nuncupat: nomen vocat 
nuper: modo, ante tempus 
nutans: vacillans, pendens, titubans 
numen: potestas, magestas 
nugas: inutilis, vilis 
130 nugacitas : vanitas, insania 
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nuit: annuit, promisit 
nurus: uxor filii 
nusciosus: qui plus vepere videt 
nutibus: gestibus 
135 numquis: numquid aliquis 
nummolarius : nummorum praeroga- 
tur 
P. 182. numisma: nummi percussor, 
id est donarius 
nundinationis: mercationis 
nundina: mercatum 


140 nuberca: matrea id est matrima 


O. 


obediens: dicto parens 
obsecunda : obtempora 
obitus: mors 
obiit: mortuus est 

§ obeuntia: circumdantia 
obelo : linea 
obice : repelle 
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obverto: In alia parte verto 
10 obessus : pinguis carnibus 
obolum : dimidium, scripulum 
obict: repelli 
P. 183. οὐϊεῖ: rep 
obet : moritur 
15 obeundi: exequendi 
obicio: oppono 
ob: propter 
obest : contra est 
obans : gaudens 
20 obiurgat : oppugna, castigat, increpa‘ 
obdat : opponet, praeligat 
oblicus: non rectus vel transversus 
obliteratus: oblivione obscurum 
obliminat: limpidat 
25 oblectat: dilectatione infundit 
oblata: offerta 
obliterat: oblita 
oblustrans : circumspiciens 
obliteratio: oblivio dilata 
30 PP. 184. obnixus: humiles, incum- 
bens 
obnixius : subiectus 
obnixii: subditi, rei 
obnubet : obteget 
obnueret : obtexerat 
35 obortis : subito ortis— 
obsinatiomentis : duritia vel intentio 
obstipium: contrapositum 
obstupita: mente turbata 
obsolitatus : inquinatur 
40 obstructum : preclusum 
obsecrat: deprecar, rogat 7 
obstinatus: disperatus, inrevocabilis, 
obduratus 
obsilitus : sorditus 
P. 185. obsecunda, obsequitur 
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opitis : genus marmoris 
opinatissimum : nominatissimum 
oportunus : necessarius 
opulentus: divis 
160 optigit : sorte evenit 
oro: rogo, peto 
orator: eloquens 
orditor : incipit 
ortus: natus 
165 orbitas: amissio filiorum 
oridurius : aspere loques 
oroma: visio somnii 
orbita: vistigia rotarum instrata 
oris: finibus regionis 
170 ΡῬ. 193. orsa: cepta, locuta 
oracula: responsa, precepta 
orba: sine parentibus 
orbatus : filiorum amittens 
ora: finis, vultus, et extrema vestis 
175 oriundus: natus, ortus 
orei: regionum finis 
orgia: misteria secreta 
Ortosegia: dolus insula 
ortigo metrum: cuturnix 
180 ortho doxus : rictus gloriae 
ortigometra : coturnices 
orosscopus : circulus signoruni 
oreagra: fuscinula gre. 
P. 194. osanna: salvificat vel sul- 
vum facit 
185 ostentatum: monstratum 
ostentum: signum quod ostenditur 
osurum : oditurum 
os: orii 
osor : inimicus ab odio dictus 
190 ostentat : ostendit 
os : ossis 
osus : odiosus 
oscine: aves quod cantando auspicia 
faciunt 
ostentatura: ostensio insolita veluti 
sifiant in nocte repentina lux 


P. 


pasciscit: pactum facit 
pactum: decretum 
pacus: collegio curiae 
pabulator : pastor 
5 phalax: actes militum 
P. 195. pactio: conibentia 
pactorium : plantatorium 
paganitius: ut cultus 
pagmat: desiterat 
IO pagus: possessio est ampla sed sine 
alique iure unde et paganos dicimus 
alienus a jure vel sacris constitutis 
pagi: memoriis sine idolis 
pagmentes: desiderantes 
pauxillum : paulolum, modicum 
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palestra: exercitatio ubi athlete se ex- 
ercebant 
15 palmatus : coronatus 
paliurus : spina vel genus palatemas 
secari carum cardi spinosi 
P. 196 left vacant 
P. 197. palpat: fovet, blanditur 
palteum: murum, fastidium 
aululum : aliquantulum 
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palantes: fugientes in diviso 
palla: Minerva et amioto muliebri 
palmola: extrema pars navis 
palare: errare 
25 pala: puplice, coram 
palabundi: errantes 
palmas : victorias 
pallantes : gaudentes 
paulisper : aliquantisper, paulatim 
30 palutamenta: ornamenta (cf. p. 199) 
P. 198. parilitas: aequalitas 
parma: scutum parvum 
parasituli: bucellatarii 
pacus : cupidus, abstinens 
35 parastus : paratus inuria facere et pati 
parpata: copidus 
parasitus: qui iocos facit ut ventrem 
impleat 
parumper : per parum 
paraclitum: consolatorem 
40 pari: similem 
paradigma : similitudo, fabula 
parentia: oboedientia aperiendo 
parentat: umbris vel tumulis mortuo- 
rum frequenter paret id est obsequi- 
tur aut minestrat 
P. 199. militum unde hii qui in pro- 
vintia proficiscunt paludani vo- 
cantur 
palpidat : temptat 
45 palantur: vagantur 
paralypuminon : relico, quod restat 
parsimonia: frugalitas, abstinentia, 
parcitas 
parabula: similitudo 
parasceue : preparatio gréc 
50 parta: inventa 
parata: quesita 
parsurus : parciturus 
parumpendet : nihil iudicat 
parmucupula: medicamenti vinditur 
55 parentalia: dies festi panorum 
particus : necutiatur ipse 
aridis iudicium: quod in tres deos 
P. 200. iononem, venerem, minerva 
Paris pastor damalo aureo iudi- 
cavit 
parris: lapidis canditus 
pariliter : aequaliter 
60 parricida: qui parentes uo occidit 
paracya : adiacens vel incolatus 
harisei: divisi, separati 
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pryrepit : ante rapit 
. 208. prepostera: perversa, 
posterum quod ante debuit 
170 praestruxit : praeordinavit 
precipuus: perpinguis 
praerogativa: excellentia meritorum 
prepollit : eminet, supersplendet 
prequoqua: celere maturans 
175 praecipue: maxime, ante omnia 
praesidarius : auxilium praebens 
prerupto: elevato, alto 
preceps: festinus, temerarius 
praetestatus : infans qui de praetestato 
patre nascitur 
180 prepes : praevolans 
prelati: antepositi 
prepetibus: antepetentibus 
. 209. pectet: pectinat 
pecua: armenta et pecora 
185 peculatus : qui pecunia puplica furat 
pecudiarius: pastor 
pecudes: oves 
pedor: odor gravis 
pedora: aurium sordes 
190 pedagogus : eroditor puerorum 
pellecti: inlecebrati, seducti 
pellexit: in fraude induxit 
pelica: concubina 
pellectum : suasum 
195 Pelorum: promunturiorum 
pellax: pervera loques 
Pegaso : homo iocularis 
. 240. pecuratus: habundan peco- 
ribus 
peiera: falsum iurat 
200 pelagu: carina, navigium amnicum 
pecuosus: qui multa pecura habet 
pedatum: carcere 
pedidatus: propagato filiorum vel ne- 
potum 
pedore: foedore 
205 pelicet: inlicite circumvenit 
pellace: dolosu, mendace 
pellector : persuasor 
pellex : succuba, quae lo alterius nubet 
pelusit : distulit 
210 peltat : scutum amagonicum parvum 
penum: cellarium, promtuaria 
penades: domus vel focus 
P. arr. pendolus: elavatus 
penes arbitros: aput iudices 
215 penula: lacerna, stola 
pendeo: fabeo, blandior | 
pentamerum: versus quinque pedum 
penis : natura, pudenda . 
penitralia: interiora, secreta 
220 pedere: existimare 
penetrat : inrumpet intra, pertransit 
pene moti: cito egressi 
pentomen : circumcisio 
penuceo: rubeo 
225 pene: prope, iuxta, secus 
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pensio: praecii persulutio 
penate : imago pulcerrima 
pepulit : expulit, inpolit 
P. 2:2. pepegit: pactuatus est 
230 peplum : stola, vestis muliebris 
pepo: melone 
peplus: vestis simplex qua Minerve 
simulacrum velatum est 
pepones: melone 
pernix: agilis, velox, celer 
235 perpetes: aves, volantes 
pernicibus: velocibus 
permulcit : lenit 
perpetimur: patimur 
peribulum: deambulatorium vel bilua 
marina 
240 percensit: considerat 
peculit: perturbavit, adicit, percussit 
P. 213. perpetitur: patitur 
perplexus: involutus, temidus 
pertemptat: perquiret 
245 perstans: praeverans 
perduellio: rebellatur 
perpolit: coegit 
permotus: turbatus, excitatus 
percunctatur : perquiret, interrogat 
250 perbabitur : decurrit 
perniciosus : a pernitendo qui dat ope- 
ram, opera a perdendo aliquem et 
pernicies dicitur 
permultatum : in omnium notitia inti- 
mata 
perfunctorie: imaginarie, transitorie 
petros : agnoscens 
255 pernicitas: velocitas 
P. 214. perpetrat: pe agit committit 
perpesitius: qui frequenter aliquem 
patitur 
perper: perpetuo 
peremptus: interfectus 
260 persistet : perseverat 
perpende: perpensa, equat 
periti: docti 
perendie: pus cras 
perfunctus: transactus 
265 perniciter: velociter 
perhibet: pernuntiat 
peresum: comestum 
pertulit: perturbavit, perstrabit 
perlustrat : pervidet 
270 pergenuat: genibus pergit 
persum : deorsum precipitatum 
P. ars. perimet : interficet 
percrebruit: pe”sonavit, puplicatus est 
perspicuum: manifestum, splenditum, 
pulchrum 
275 perfidus: qui fidem rupit semel 
perfidiosus: qui semper 
peripsima: humillima atque subiecta 
perduellis: rebellionibus 
perosum: odiosum 
280 pertinax: perseverans 
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Rabbi: magister βυμέ 
radiatus: inluminatus 
ramen: pulvis qui raditur de aliqua 
βρεῖς 
randus: velox, celex 
20 radicitus: funditus 
Ramensis : tribus a Romolo constituta 
Racha: inanis, vacuus, vanus 
rastri: ligones 
rava: rauca vel clausa 
25 rabitere: redire 
radiat : splendit 
P. 240. redemitus: coronatus, orna- 
tus 
reticuit : tacuit 
ridimicula: retinacula 
30 redivivum : avetustate renovatus 
redarguit: convincit et de re arguit 
redibet : inpensa sibi gratia rediet 
redigitur : revocatur 
redactus : perductus 
35 redolet: bene olet 
redibutionem : retributione 
reductum : retroductum 
rediviva: renascentia 
redamat: amantes et mutuo diligentes 
40 reduvias : reliquias 
reducus: salvus, incolumis, reversus 
P. 241. redintegrat: integrum re- 
stituit 
recludit: aperiter, recludit 
recensat : recitat, recognuscit 
45 recubat : adcumbet 
reciprocat : reconsiderat, vel reddit vi- 
cem 
reica: metri genus 
refello: recuso, redarguo, dissolvo 
refertum: repletoum 
§0 refectus: plenus 
referrerunt: repleverunt 
refoculat: recreat 
religio: sanctitas 
refricat : renovat 
55 refulget: resplendit 
refutat : repudiat, respuit 
refragatur: adversatur 
P. 242. refello: convinco 
referciunt : inplent 
‘60 refuga: apostata 
refert : revocat, reddit 
regificum : regale 
regimen: guvernatione 
religiositas : sanctimonia, pietas 
65 relatum: reportatum 
relativum : dum unus nominatur, alius 
demonstratur 
regerit: reportat 
regessit : evomuit 
regius: regalis 
70 reminiscor: recordor 
remur : arbitramur 
remeat: regreditur 
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P. 243. remilus: repando 
remugit: clamat 
75 remotiora : secretiora 
remulcunt : cum scava nave dicunt 
renitet: res splendit 
remes : remigatur 
reor: arbitror 
80 remittentibus : resistentibus 
renidit: redolet 
rebare: arbitrare 
rebellio: qui per pacem integrat bel- 
lum 
rebamini: arbitramini 
ὃς reboat : resonat 
rere: arbitrare, suspicare 
repatriat: reddit ad sua 
P. 244. reppedat: redit, remeat 
repentinus: subitaneus 
go repente: subito 
repacula: receptiacula 
reppeit : invenit 
repunt: serpunt 
repens : natans, subtraens se 
95 reserat: aperit 
resides: odiosi 
repedat: revertitur 
respuo: contempno, refuto 
resignat : re: signat, aperit 
100 reses : odiosus 
respectant: recogitant 
resipisco : in integro spiritum redeo 
P. 245. resiscere: Cognuscere 
respectat : respicet 
105 resibunt: reluctant 
resipiscens: recolens 
respexit: deorsum vel retro vidi 
resultant : resiliunt 
restantia: residua 
110 resurrectio: restitutio 
resultatio: reluctatio 
restagnat : redundat, abundat 
residis : requies, odiosa 
resuit: dissit condisire 
{1 reticuit : tacuit 
reticiscit : ad intellectum redit 
P. 246. redarguet: convincst 
retentant: retinet 
reticulata: cancellata 
120 retubans: iacens 
retexit: resolvit, replecat 
retrudit: recludit 
retundit: repercudit 
retribuit : reddedit 
125 reuma: revolutio gurgitis 
revehit : reportat 
reverens : honorificus 
revelat: aperit, demonstrat 
revinxit : postergum ligavit 
130 revisam : reppedam 
revocat: reducit 
P. 247. reus: are dicitur quasi qui 
rem tenet vel culpabilis 
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vascaudes: congas ereas 
vecors: minus habens cordis 
veranus: minus sanus 

45 vecordia: stultitia 
vectitat: frequenter portat 


vectigalia: a vehendo mercibus dicta 
omnium quae negutiatorum solu- 


tionis 
velificat : navigat 
P. 306. vellunt: eradicant 
40 vellera: vestes ovium linose 
veiculum: iumentum, carrum vel om- 
nem quod a portandum utilem est 
vehit: portat 
venustus: pulcher 
veneunt: vendunt 
45 vectus: portatus 
vectigal: tributum de capite 
velant: tegunt 
veluti: quasi 
vellum : populum 
§0 vegetus: incolomis, sanus 
vehementer : velociter 
P. 307. venum: vinditio 
veneo: vendor 
veneficia: maleficia 
55 venustri: campani 
veneratur: honorat 
veniet: vendedit 
venificus: venenrius hervarius 
venditatibus: venale offerentibus 
6o venenatus: qui venenum accepit 
versat: cogitat, mutat 
versutus : astutus, controversiosus 
vernat: floret 
vernaculus: servus in domo natus 
65 versatile: tornatile, voluvile 
P. 308. vertigo: aquae revolutio 
verrunt: supertrahunt, aufert vel sco- 
. pant 
verbene: frondes 
verberat: cedit, flagellat 
70 vereor: timeo 
verrunt: vestiunt 
vergit: declinat 
vernacula: ancella domestica 
veretrum: pertusorium 
75 verisimile: veritati simile 
verpus: circumcisus 
veridicus: veri dicens 
versibilis: callide artificiosus 
vertix: summitas capitis et cacumen 
montis 
80 P. 309. veternum: antiquum, vetus- 
tum 
veterator : inpostor 
vernum: prima vir 
vervotinus: sicut dicut 
ubertas: habundantia 
85 ubertim: abundanter 
vesperago: stilla 
uberes: pinguis 
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vescetur: manducat 
vestibolum: ingressum et prima pars 
domi 
go vexillum : signum militare 
viaca: vehimentia 
vibrare: asta intorquere, militare 
vibrat: fulgit, crispat, diriget 
victimo: immolo 
95 victima: ostia 
P. 310. vicissim : alternatim, mutuo 
vicissitur : conpensatur 
victus: superatus 
videlicet: sine dubio et vidire licet 
100 viduatus : orbatus, fraudatus 
viget: vivit, valet 
vigentes: virilibus pleni 
vigil: vigelans 
vilicus: villae custus 
10§ vipurna: silva minuta 
vinxit: heavit 
vinnubis: mollis 
virentia: frondentia 
vinceas: machimmentorum gene(ra) 
quae fiunt in modum torrium ad ex- 
pugnandos muros 
P. 311. virecta: loca quaevis sint 
in agris arboribus munutis fron- 
dentibus 
virulentus: venenosus 
Viritim: sintillatim, paulatim, semi- 
gratati 
virgo: a vigore aetatis dicet 
virgulta: silva minuta 
I1§ virus: odor ferarum 
vis: usrtis 
vis hanimi: sapientia 
vis corporis: fortitudo 
virere : visitare 
120 vita: mores, natura 
vituperat : accusat 
vitulans: lascivus, gaudens, cum exul- 
tatione ledans 
P. 312. vincla: vincula 
vividus : fortis 
125 vindix: ultor, iudex 
virus; venenum 
viriosus: austerus 
virgo: fortes femina 
virguncula: virgo modica 
130 virtus: animi est 
vires: corporis 
virendo: vescendo, vivendo 
viribus: obtatibus 
viscera: loca membrorum vitalia 
135 vitat: declinat 
vitricus : secundus maritus 
vitigilat: vituperat 
P. 313. volumen: liber a volvenco 
- dicet 
voluntas : mens 
140 vorat : sorbet 
volvit: pectore cogitat 
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23, 2, caespites, frutices, etc. — 254. 1. commentum. — 260. Cf. 155; cf. Amplon. 290, 
279, and 208, crapula nausia potum vel indigestio and crapulatus: vino obrutus. Here 
we probably have a confusion of two glosses, crapulatus: inebriatus and crapula(m) nau- 
sia ob potum ; but the form crapulam may be retained referring to Pseud. 1270, or Most. 
1108; cf. Plac. 24, 8, crapula, cruditas levis. — 263. 1. crepundia. — 264. 1. crebro; 
compare It. spesso. — 265. Cf. Bod. crepidinem: summitatem riparum .. Plac. 20, 3, 
crepido, saxi extremitas rimata et cuiuslibet rei alterius. See Hild. C 483 note, where H. 
emends rima to rifa. — 266. 1. spissavit. — 267. 1. generat. — 268. Loewe Prod. 406 
proposes to read creperae: incertae, dubiae, which he admits to be “ medela audacissima.” 
Cf. Paul. 52, 18, Creperum: dubium unde increpitare dicimus quia maledicta fere in- 
certa et dubia sunt. 1 am inclined to think that in corf[ore dubjitare is in some way a 
corruption of iacrepitare of Paulus; cf. Hild. C. 485. — 269. Compare the fuller gloss 
cited by Loewe 1. c., which begins, Crepusculum tempus inter finem noctis et initium diet, 
— 270. Cf. also Serv. Aen. I. 268, (crepusculum) est dubia lux nam ‘ creperum!' dubium 
significat. — 273. 1. chrisma. — 274. 1. cristatus; cf. Verg. Aen. 1. 468, cristatus Achil- 
es, but there is probably a confusion of two glosses; cf. CHRISMO. — 275. 1. crinitior. 
— 276. 1. crocitus; cf. Loewe G. N. 250 f. — 278. Cf. Paulus 55, 10, Crustumina tribus 
a Tuscorum urbe Crustumena t dicta est; cf. Serv. Verg. Georg. II. 88, Crustumina sunt 
pyra... aboppido Crustumio, and Aen..VII. 631, Crestumerium dicitur ; cf. Onomas- 
ticon. — 280. |. cycneum or cygneum. — 281. So explained by Serv. Aen. VIII. 642. — 
282. ]. Cynthia. — 283. 1. cito tramite: cursu refers to Aen. V. 610. — 285. 1. circum- 
saeptus. — 286. 1. circumplexus. — 287. Ball. civicans: ctvem faciens. 1. civicat; cf. 
civico and Loewe G. N. 164, where, however, from Ambr. B. 31, civitat: civem facit, he 
accepts civifare, which Hild. C. 95 n. rightly condemns. — 289. Cf. Lucan III. 228, Itque 
Cilix iusta iam non firata carina, and Hild. C 83. — 290. Cf. Hild. C 92. 1. cisium; but 
perhaps cérsium was the original form, whence cissizm, cisium, which would account for 
rhotacism not taking place. — 291. |. praeiudicium. — 292. ? cinxere. — 393. 1. ceu tax- 
us; cf. De Vit. — 294. Cf. 290. — 295. Cf. Serv. Aen. III. 64 and 680. 1. cyparissus: 
cupressus. — 296. |. cytisum. — 301. 1. cicatricem. — 302. 1. CHILIARCHUS. Tribunus 
qui mille contribulibus praeest; cf. Epin. 6 E 25, ciliarchus gui mille pracest, and Ball. 
ciliarchus gui mille pracest hominibus. — 303. 1. cycni: poetae. — 305. Cf. Isidor. Or. 
XV. 2, 1. — 306. The lemma (probably cico) corresponding to voco has dropped out. — 
307. 1. cicur. — 308. 1. mitigare; cf. Hild. C 81 n. — 310. 1. civica. — 312. 1. Cyllenius. 
— 314. Cf. Loewe G. N. 151, ‘‘ cod. Cassinensis 4395 circie: radia solis (fort. Circe. filia 
solis, quamquam mira sane est triti vocabuli corruptela et parum congruit quod Ambros B 
41 sup. circiae radius solis exhibet; radii Vat. 14681); cf. Verg. Aen. VII. 10, Circacae 
raduntur litora terrae, and 19, where Servius says, Circe autem ideo solis fingitur filia. 
— 316. See above, p. 132. — 320. 1. Chimaera. — 321. 1. gyrus; so 326. — 323. 1. 
citrarius(?): pomarius, i. e. fruit-seller. — 324. Cf. Hild. C 96 n., who reads czvitas, but 
Mai aptly compares the Ital. civita vecchia, etc. — 325. 1. senator. — 327. Cf. above, p. 
134. — 329. 1. huc ad nos. — 330. 1. CERCOPITHECUS simile simiae. — 331. 1. quiri- 
tat; cf. Prod. 316 f. Nonius 21, 18, and Varro L. L. VI. 68; cf. Donatus Ter. Ad. 2, 1, 1, 
veteres guiritari dicebant, Quirites conclamare. — 332. 1. cynici. .. vitam; cf. Cic. 
Orator 3, 17. The next gloss, perhaps, ought to be joined with this. Cf. Isid. Or. VIII. 
6, 14,. .. Unde et a canibus, quorum vitam imitabantur ctiam vocabulum nomengue 
traxerunt. — 334. 1. cidaris for fallius masc.; see Appel p. 92, 1. bysso .. . nostri 
tiaram. — 330. 1. cothurnum. — 341. Cf. above, 90. — 342. 1. cohibet. — 344. 1. coa- 
cervat. — 345. 1. punit. — 346. 1. affines; cf. Isidor. Or. IX. 6, 2. — 347. 1. congiarium. 
— 352. 1. ambulavit. — 353. 1. commixtio. — 361. 1. coerceo. — 362. 1. cors, for which 
chors is later orthography; cf. Nonius 83, 14, ‘‘chortes sunt villarum intra maceriam spa- 
tia.” and Varro L. L. V. 16. — 362. 1. nutritur. — 364. 1. c(h)ors. See Beck, p. 47, 
Inter cors et chors: cortes sunt rusticorum, chortes militum castra, — 365. Cf. Prod. 277, 
Plaut. Trin. 743, Columem te sistero. — 369. 1. collega: socius. — 370. 1. colaphizat ... 
caedit. — 373. Cf. Nonius 55, 18, Cudinam (colinam) veteres coguinam dixerunt, quoting 
Plaut. Most. 1. — 374. = catax; see 34. — 375. 1. virga quae per cochleam volvitur. — 
379. Perhaps a confusion of two glosses, compar: consimilis and compos: magnanimis, 
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disperse. — 121. 1. demetam: praecidam. — 122. |. divellit; cf. Hor. Ep. 1. 10, 18, dével- 
lit somnos cura, where Acron compares Georg. III. 530, sec somnos abrumpet.— 124. 1. 
conligavit. —127. Cf. Plac. 35, 9, depudescentem: impudentem. — 128. 1. desaevit . . . 
ab; cf. Verg. Aen. X. 569, sic toto Aenea desaevit, etc., where Servius autem hic valde 
sacvit, alias sacvire desinit; see also Lucan V. 303. — 1249. 1. valde. — 130. 1. non decet ; 
so Plac. 33, 7. — 131. Cf. DEDECORUS. — 132. Cf. Bod. delictus depulsus vel veruclatus 
quod dicitur (the first part of which Loewe G. N. 115 shows to be for delicus: depulsus); 
Phill. delictus verrucatus, 1. delectus(?): vetruculatus(so Papias); cf. Columella, 7, 6, 2, 
Caper cui sub maxillis dinae verruculae collo dependent optimus habetur; cf. Palladius 
Nov. 13, 7, Sed caper eligendus, cui sub maxillis duae videntur pendere verruculae, etc. 
Loewe 1. c. errs in emending verruclatus to vernula or vernacellus. — 133. 1. defaecatum. 
— 134. Cf. DELUBRUM, Hild. D τος n., Serv. Aen. II. 225, and IV. 56. 1. in ingressu 

. aquae . . . a deluendo id est Javando, probably an abbreviation of a much longer 
gloss. — 135. 1. dimissus. — 137. 1. foedae formae. — 139. |. dehiscit: aperit.— 140. See 
above, p. 138. — 142. ]. depravatum. — 143. Bod. depsaces genus serpentum ; cf. Hild. 
D 262, perhaps the plural form was glossed here; cf. Luc. 1X. 610, 1. dipsades. — 144. 1. 
ignavus. — 145. 1. divulgat: publicat.— 147. Cf. EVACUARE. — 150. 1. deierat. — 151. 
Is despirat corrupt orthography for desperat, and has the form influenced the etymology, 
or shall we keep *de-sfirat? —153. 1. decuncem: decem unciarum; cf. Hild. D 193, 
Deuncem, decem uncias. Buecheler Archiv. I. 108, quotes Agroecius (Keil VII. p. 110) 
deuncem decem uncias dicimus, diuncem, undecim, and shows that deunx was in regular 
use for decunx before 450. In Pers. V. 149, he thinks deumnces is for decunces. — 154. 1. 
defetiscit: defricat; cf. De Vit under Defatisco. — 156. 1. delibat: praecerpit (cf. PRAE- 
CERPTUS) degustat. — 158. Cf. Bod. defrutet. gui minuit quod frugi debucrat. Perhaps 
defruit is to be kept despite this gloss and De Vit defrudat, defraudat vel minuit ; cf. 
DEFRUO and DEFRUTUM. — 160. cessat is also used for departing from the right way; cf. 
Lexx. — 161. Probably for destitutus, cf. 164; yet desistere is used in active sense. Apul. 
Met, 4.—165. despicatis, from spica, is confirmed by Bod. despicatur, decolatur. Ellis 
suggests == ‘strained off,’ and so cleared, but compare De Vit Disfecatis: decoriatis, Gloss. 
Isid. Ball. despicatus: apertus. Du Cange gives despicare, E spica educere, separare.— 
167. 1. with Bod. deciduum quod cito decidit.— 168. ]. delationes. — 172. Cf. above, p. 
133. — 173. 1. despectus: contemptus. This enigmatical gloss is explained by Ball. Dina 
media potestas herbarum vis et possibilitas nam in herbarum cura vis ipsa dinamis dicitur, 
unde et dinamedia nuncupatur ubi eorum medicine scribuntur ; cf. De Vit under Dyna- 
midia, and in Lex. DYNAMIA. —175. Perhaps for delatus: advectus or? adductus. — 
177. Cf. Isidor. Or. I. 63, 1, Ephemeris namque appellatur umius diel gestio. Hoc apud 
nos Diarium vocatur. Diarium would therefore be the more correct reading. For the 
plural cf. Hild. D 201, diaria: cotidiana salaria and Diaria: cibus unius dici. — 180. 1. 
diiudicat. — 181. 1, destinat. — 183. 1. diffisus. — 185. J. desidem. — 186. 1. desipit : sapere 
desinit. — ΣΟῚ. 1. diluculum. — 193. Cf. De Vit derivatorinm, castellum ex quo aquae in 
diversas urbis partes derivantur, and under diribitariton, and divisitorinum. Ball. diriva- 
torium: locus contubernii. \. diribitorium; cf. De Vit and Hild. D 269 n. contubernii 
emended by Oehler to Campi Martii has not yet been explained. — rgg. |. deformis, from 
DIFORMIS to DIERMIS, only the dropping out of the O is neccessary; cf. Loewe G. N. 
151, “Num [as] chemus: turpis? ’’ which seems to me highly improbable; cf. Mon. 6210. 
deformem: turpem fedum, and Beck p. 12, “inter deforme et turfe, deforme ad corpus 
refertur, /urpe ad animum.” — 202. 1. despectabilis (not given by Lex. = desficabilis) con- 
temptibilis, which occurs in Donatus Phorm. 2, 3, 75, and elsewhere. — 205. 1. desistet. — 
209. 1. disceptatur: litigat(ur).—210. Cf. DISCIPULOR. — 211. 1. diluvium. —213. 1. 
non consentiens. — 214. 1]. discretum. — 215. 1. diffugatum. — 216. Cf. 199. — 217. 1. 
demolire, — 218. Cf. 143. ~— 221. Cf. Hierony. Ep. 28, ad Marcellum. Quidam diafsal- 
ma commutationem metri docuerunt esse, alii pausationem spiritus. 1. pausatio. — 222. 1]. 
consccratio. 223. |. dissidet. — 226. Cf. dyspnoea and dyspnoicus, here the adj. has taken 
place of noun. — 227. Cf. Prod. 6 and 325, Mai. VI. 521, Discerniculum ornamentume 
kapitis virginis. Amplon. 296, 73, Discerniculum, ornamentum capitis virginalis ex auro, 
found in Lucilius XXX. 58, and Varro L. L. V. 129. Also called discriminalis acus by 
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— 116. Perhaps for vis: virtus; but compare De Vit, Vors, tis, Virgil Gramm. p. 77. 
Mai. Versus autem a quibusdam in nomine non recipitur principali sed in participio: ibi 
autem vorsume scribunt, quia vors ipsa pagina dicitur, Lucano dicente, vortidus egebant 
multi. — 127. 1. animi. — 119. 1. visere. — 122. 1. laetans. — 125. 1. vindex. — 127. 
Cf. De Vit and virrosus. — 128. 1. virago: fortis ; so Isid. Or. XI. 2, 22, Antigui enim 
Sortes feminas ita vocabant. — 133. 1. visibus: obtutibus. — 137. 1. vitilitigat; cf. 
Loewe G. N. 137. — 142. 1. volubilitas: mentis varietas. — 144. Cf. Serv. Georg. III. 
411. — 146. Cf. Hild. U 218, Serv. Aen. III. 233, Isid. Or. XVII. 7, 67. — 147. 1. ob- 
sorptio et fossa et terrae hiatus. — 148. 1, vosmet. — 150. ]. vovet. — 151. vuetema = 
voetema = boetema = βοήθημα (suggested by Professor Gildersleeve). — 152. 1. explendi 
voti. — 154. 1. ubertas. — 155. 1. ubertim. —158. 1. abstractum. — 159. 1. palam. — 160. 
1. vultum; comp. It. vo/fo.— 169. For vulnus = ulcus, see Rénsch die lexicalischen Ei- 
genthiimlichkeiten der Latinitat des sogen. Hegesippus, p. 275. — 171. 1. ulterior. — 173. 
De Vit cites Gloss. MS. ustatus: dampnatus, and Amplon. 386, 43, Vsltatus: damna- 
tus ; perhaps corrupt for multatus. — 175. 1. vindicamus. — 177. |. ultro citroque. — 181. 
}. gremium. — 183. Cf. Hild. V 261, Vultuosus: tristis. — 184. 1. herbae. — 188. 1. um- 
quam. — 189. Cf. Verg. Aen. VI. 218; 1. ebullientia. — ΤΟΣ. Cf. unus, ὃ 2. — 192. 1. 
uncus. — 193. |. unigenae. — 194. 1. vincire. —196. 1. adipe.— 197. 1. nubit? cf. UNI- 
CUBA. — 199. 1. diminutio est. — 2or. 1. urus. — 202. Cf. urvum, Varro L. L. V. 127 
and 135. 203. Cf. ur, Hebrew. Isid. X. 130, ‘‘ ur enim famma dicitur.” — 204. For 
guarta cf. Papias, Quartarium: genus mensurae id est urna; Joh. de Janua. Quarta- 
vium, mensura quae qguartam partem sextarii capit. — 207. |. ustulato. — aro. 1. 
ustrina. — 211. |. consuetudine. — 213. 1. praesumit. — 220. Cf. Ut pute: nam sicut, 
Prod. 175. pute is glossed here as if it were pute?. — 223. 1. potius. — 225.? = utere: 
fruere. Perhaps sfere is act. inf.; cf. uTO. 


xX. 
1. 1. XENODOCHIUM venerabilem . . . suscipiuntur. 
Y. 

1. 1. hyperbolice. — 2. 1. hymnum. — 3. 1. hydria. — 4. 1. hydrus. — 5. 1. hyades: 
stellae. — 6. 1. hypotheca. — 7 belongs with 5, Pliades. — 8. ἡ yfinx not in Lexx. ; for 
lamminas cf. L 30, /amnas: animal similis pardo. 

2. 


x. Cf. Du Cange, ZERNA, and Isid. Or. IV. 8, 6, /mefetigo . . . vulgus sarnam af- 
pellant. — 2. 1. aemulatio. — 4.? May have something to do with seriatim. — 5. Cf. 
Prod. 154, and ZEMA = Gr. ¢éua. — 6. 1. Zephyrus. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, 
HANOVER, 1884. 

TREASURER’S REPORT (p. Iii). 

List OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS (p. xlv). 

CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION (p. lvi). 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION (p. lviii). 


MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE AT THE SIXTEENTH 
ANNUAL SESSION. 


Cyrus Adler, Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. H. Barlow, Tilden Seminary, West Lebanon, N. H. 
S. C. Bartlett, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
I. P. Bridgman, Cleveland, Ohio. 
M. L. D’Ooge, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Herbert M. Clarke, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Albert S. Cook, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
W. W. Eaton, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 
F. B. Goddard, Malden, Mass. 
F. B. Gummere, Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass. 
H. C. G. von Jagemann, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 
C. R. Lanman, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 
James C. Mackenzie, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
F. A. March, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
C. K. Nelson, Brookeville Academy, Brookeville, Md. 
W. B. Owen, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
Henry E. Parker, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
T. C. Pease, West Lebanon, N. H. 
Tracy Peck, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 
B. Perrin, Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 
E. D. Perry, Columbia College, N. Y. 
Louis Pollens, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Rufus B. Richardson, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
W. S. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. 
C. P. G. Scott, Columbia College, New York. 
T. D. Seymour, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 
J. A. Shaw, Trinity School, Tivoli-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
F. B. Tarbell, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 
W. H. Treadwell, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 
Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
B. W. Wells, Friends’ School, Providence, R. I. 
J. W. White, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 
W. D. Whitney, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 
J. H. Wright, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
[Total, 34.] 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Hanover, N. H., Tuesday, July 8, 1884. 


Tue Sixteenth Annual Session was called to order at 4 P. M., in 
Dartmouth Hall, by the President of the Association, Professor M. L. 
D’Ooge, of the University of Michigan. 

The Treasurer, Professor Edward S. Sheldon, of Harvard College, 
submitted his report for the year 1883-84, and it was read by the 
Secretary, Professor C. R. Lanman, of Harvard College. The sum- 
mary of accounts for 1883-84 is as follows : — 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand, July 9, 1883 . . . 1. 2 1 1 ew ew we we ew $365.88 
Fees, assessments, and arrears paidin . . . . . . « « $233.00 
Sales of Transactions . . . 2. 2 1 2 ee es ew ew ow 66.50 
Interest on deposits . . . «© «© 1 1 1 2 6 ew ww 7.31 
Total receipts forthe year... 1 1 we ew we ew ως 306.81 
$672.69 
EXPENDITURES. 
Postages 2. ww ww we ew et $26.00 
Expressages . 6 1 1 1 ee ee we we κι νι νος 85 
Job printing and stationery . . . ... . se we 10.55 
Total expenditures forthe year . . . . «©. 2. νιν ee $37.40 
Balance on hand, July 3,1884 . . 2. 1. 1 1 ee ee ee 635-2 
$672.69 


On motion, the Chair appointed Dr. Edward D. Perry and Dr. 
Charles P. G. Scott, both of Columbia College, New York, a com- 
mittee to audit the Treasurer’s report. 

The Secretary announced that he hoped to have the annual volume 
of Transactions for 1883 ready for publication in a few days. 


The Secretary announced the election of a number of new members. 
Their names are given here, and, for convenience, those also of others 
elected and announced at subsequent sessions. The number of ac- 
cessions is fifty-seven. 


IV American Philological Assoctation. 


Rev. Robert Anderson, Teacher of English, Episcopal Academy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (1314 Locust St.). 

Robert Arrowsmith, Ph. D., 236 Degraw St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Grove E. Barber, Professor of Latin, State University, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

E. H. Barlow, Principal of Tilden Seminary, West Lebanon, N. H. 

George A. Bartlett, Professor of German, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Rev. Samuel C. Bartlett, D. D., LL. D., President of Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

I. T. Beckwith, Ph. D., Professor of Greek, Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn. 

T. 5. Bettens, A. M., “The Kensington,” cor. Fifty-seventh St. and 
Fourth Ave., New York. 

Louis Bevier, Ph. D., Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Hjalmar H. Boyesen, Ph. D., Professor of German, Columbia College, 
New York (“‘ The Hetherington,” cor. Park Ave. and Sixty-third St.). 

Bradbury H. Cilley, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 

I. P. Bridgman, Principal of the Cleveland Academy, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Walter Ray Bridgman, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

LeBaron R. Briggs, Instructor in English, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

William Hand Browne, Librarian of the Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

William H. Carpenter, Ph. D., Instructor in Icelandic, Columbia Col- 
lege, New York (7 East Thirty-first St.). 

Herbert M. Clarke, Ph. D., 86 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

William T. Colville, Professor of Modern Languages, Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio. 

Joseph Randolph Coolidge, Instructor in Spanish, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

James G. Croswell, Professor of Greek and Latin,.Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Louis Dyer, Professor of Greek and Latin, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Arthur M. Elliott, Professor of the Romance Languages, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Alfred Emerson, Ph. D., Instructor in Classical Archaeology, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. G. W. Field, 204 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Isaac Flagg, Professor of Greek, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

W. G. Frost, Professor of Greek, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Albert S. Gatschet, United States Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Charles T. Gayley, Professor of Latin, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
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Alexander M. Wilcox, Ph. D., Tutor in Greek, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 
Henry Wood, Professor of German, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 
[Total 57.] 


At 4.20 P.M. the reading of communications was begun. 


1. The Theory and Function of the Thematic Vowel in the Greek 
Verb, by Professor W. S. Scarborough, of Wilberforce University, 
Wilberforce, Ohio. 


After remarking upon the agglutinative character and complexity in structure 
of the Greek verb, the writer defined “thematic vowel,’’ and gave illustrations 
from the Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit. Explanations of the phonetic changes of 
the vowel, peculiar to each of these languages, were offered. The theories of 
Bopp, Pott, and Curtius as to the nature and origin of this vowel were passed in 
review and briefly discussed. Cases of apparent omission in several Greek verbs 
were presented, and the explanation of omission by syncopation was condemned. 
The conclusion was drawn that the vowel is an important element in the make- 
up of the verb for euphonic purposes; that its especial function is to facilitate 
pronunciation, and that in force it is conjunctive, serving to unite or connect the 
termination with the verbal base. 


2. The Crastinus Episode at Palaepharsalus, by Professor B. Perrin, 
of Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Caesar’s account of the episode (B. C. iii. 91), and his praise of the exploit of 
Crastinus (iii. 99, 2-3), leave us in doubt about its precise nature from a military 
point of view. Subsequent writers who mention or describe the episode shed no 
light upon it. Cf. Lucan, Phars. vii. 470-473; Florus, ii. 13 [= iv. 2], 46; Plu- 
tarch, Caes. 44, Pomp. 71; Appian, Bell. Civ. ii. 82. The two versions of 
Plutarch are essentially identical, and do not vary materially from that of Caesar. 
Certain additions may be traced to Asinius Pollio, who was probably the princi- 
pal source for Appian also. 

From a comparison of all these passages the following general outline-sketch of 
the episode may be made. On leaving the camp Caesar hailed a centurion named 
Crastinus, and asked him what he thought of the prospects. Crastinus replied, 
“We shall conquer gloriously, Caesar, and to-day, alive or dead, I shall win your 
praise.” Just as Caesar gave the battle signal, therefore, Crastinus made a stir- 
ring appeal to his fellow soldiers, charged foremost upon the enemy, followed by 
a large company, and died in the thick of the fight with a sword run through his 
mouth and neck. 

To this general outline-sketch several specific features may be added, deduced 
from Caesar’s words. It can be shown (1.) just what kind of a soldier Crastinus 
was, (2.) what special commission he had received, and (3.) what his exploit 
actually was. 

1. Of the veteran soldiers whose terms had expired, those who had accepted 
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¢arman has for its principal and older meanings, ‘cover, shelter, . pro- 
tection.’ 

a-cira isa ἅπαξ λεγόμενον of the Atharva-veda, and means, as the context 
plainly shows, ‘a cover from the rain.’ 

ςΔΊ8ἃ means ‘ hut, house, room, stable.’ 


Leaving out of the question, for the present, the difficult word cdrira, let us 
consider the relation of the four words just defined to the root ¢ri, ‘lean upon.’ 
To this root, as I said, they are referred by the great Sanskrit Lexicon. Grass- 
mann, also, in his Dictionary of the Rig-veda, follows the Lexicon in regard to 
the first two; the other two do not happen to occur in the Rik. Against the 
derivation of the words from ς τὶ there are objections which concern both the 
form and also the meaning. 

I. First, the form. All the five derivatives point of course to a radical sylla- 
ble with ar or Τ, not to one with ri. Aside then from these derivatives, what 
evidence is there for a root gy as collateral form of ¢ri? I find none, either 
direct or analogical. 

1. Verbal forms and derivatives from ς τὶ are exceedingly common (¢rayate, 
ςἰςτᾶγα, ἀςτεῖ, grita, -grit, etc.; grayana, agraya, etc.); but there is not 
a single one that can be referred to a root of the form ¢y with the sense of ¢ri. 

2a. As for analogies —it is indeed true that Κ᾽ sometimes comes from the 
contraction or samprasarana of other syllables than ar or ra;! so from ri 
in tytf’ya, ‘third,’ from trita (rplro-s), which in turn comes from tri, ‘three.’ 
Similarly, the root cru, ‘hear,’ forms the present ¢rnumas, with contraction 
of ru to 7. But these are manifestly secondary weakenings. Of such a secon- 
darily weakened y¢ we should have to find examples of a subsequent strengthen- 
ing to ar, in order to win a real parallel for the connection of garana with ¢ri. 
Such a subsequent strengthening would yield, in the case of gy (from ¢ru), forms 
like #agar[t] as equivalent of agrot, or #g¢arana asequivalent of ¢ravana 
and co-ordinate with it. 

26. If the connection of garana with ¢ri be upheld, we shall have to find 
support for series somewhat like these: 


Gray-ana ori :@ cr-ta :¢ar-ana(?) : #acar(=acret), 
¢rav-ana Gru. :¢y-numas :#¢ar-ana : #agar (= ag¢rot). 


That is, from an unsupported ¢r as equivalent of ¢ri we have to derive a form 
¢arana, which with the already existing grayana makes a pair of doublets 
which are, so far as I know, without example. 

2c. The coexistent forms of the root for ‘boil,’ g¢rta, grata, and ¢rita, 
have no bearing on this case. Here the simplest root-form is ¢y. This is re- 
lated to gra just as i to ya, pr to pra, and the many others discussed by 
Brugmann, Morphologische Untersuchungen, i. 1-91; see especially p. 40. The 
weakening of long ἃ to long I is a common thing in Sanskrit. The i of ¢ri is 
original (and not a weakening within the Sanskrit), as is shown by the cognates 


κλίνω, AS. klinian, Eng. lean, etc. 


1 This phenomenon is at best sporadic; see Whitney’s Grammar, § 243. It is probably 
explained, in the first of the cases cited (ri), by the { of the subsequent syllable, and in the other 
case (ru), by the u of the class-sign. The form t yt 4 indeed occurs in several places of the 
Atharva-veda, but it is not well vouched. 
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IV. It remains to speak of garira, ‘ body.’ 

1. The Hindus give several derivations for the word. The oldest are in 
the Nirukta, ii.16: gariram, g¢rnateh, camnater va, i.e. garira is from 
that root ¢y which makes its present ¢rnati and therefore means ‘tear or 
break,’ or from the root ¢am meaning ‘hurt.’ The latter alternative is wholly 
impossible on account of the form. The traditional derivation from ς τ, ‘break,’ 
is followed hesitatingly by Grassmann, and according to it the body is conceived 
as ‘the breakable or fragile part, das Gebrechliche.’ 

2a. The later Hindu books, notably the introduction to Manu and the corre- 
sponding passage of the Mahabhiarata,! derive the word from ¢ri, ‘lean,’ and 
explain the body as that on which the more subtile parts of man lean or are 
dependent for their manifestation. 

24. The German lexicographers quote a passage from the Aitareya Brah- 
mana, ii.14: agariram vai reto,‘¢arira vapa yad vai lohitam 
yan mansam, tac chariram. This shows that the garira is distin- 
guished from the soft viscera and inward fluid secretions. They therefore define 
the word as meaning ‘the firm or solid parts of the body, Anochen-geriiste,’ and, 
following the later Hindu derivation from ¢ri, ‘lean,’ interpret the word etymo- 
logically as ‘the support or prop’ of the softer parts. 

4. On the other hand, giving equal weight to the Brahmana passage, we see 
that we can no less easily interpret “the firm red flesh with the bones ” as ‘the 
hollow cover, the tegument or //d/le’ of the viscera, etc. The form is easily 
connected with ς τ, ‘cover,’ being made like gabhira, ‘deep,’ and gavira, 
‘strong’; see Whitney, 1188 e?. Even on the score of the interpretation the 
last view has something in its favor, while, in view of the difficulty of connecting 
garira asa form with cri, it is far the more acceptable. 

The Vedic literature plainly distinguishes the garira from the vital breath 
or the immortal soul. Of this latter, the ¢arira is the ‘cover or envelope’; 
and this interpretation becomes natural and easy in view of the analogous Ger- 
man phrase which calls the body the sterdliche Hille, ‘the mortal cover or enve- 
lope ’ of the soul, ‘the corporeal tegument.’ In a somewhat similar manner, as 
Dr. Scott suggested, the Anglo-Saxon poetry calls the body the éd2-Ass, " bone- 
house,’ and éan-/zt, " bone-vat.’ 


Remarks were made upon this paper by Professor Whitney, Dr. 
Scott, and Dr. B. W. Wells. 


The Association adjourned to 8 Ρ. M. 


Hanover, N. H., Tuesday, July 8, 1884. 
EVENING SESSION. 


The first Vice-President, Professor Tracy Peck, of Yale College, 
New Haven, Conn., called the Association to order in Chandler Hall, 
where a large audience had gathered, to listen to the address of the 
President, Professor D’Ooge. 


I Boehtlingk and Roth give the citations: Manu i.r7, MBh. xii.8521. The latter = xii.233.11, 
folio 89 b, ed. Bombay. 
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Professor R. B. Richardson, of Dartmouth College, announced that 
Mr. and Mrs, Hiram Hitchcock would be happy to receive socially at 
their residence the members of the Association, with their friends, on 
Wednesday evening, at 8 o’clock. 

On behalf of the managers of the Passumpsic Railroad, Professor 
Richardson extended an invitation to the members of the Association 
and their friends to join ina pleasure excursion on Friday to Lake 
Memphramagog. 

Both of these invitations were accepted, with thanks. 


The President introduced Professor R. C. Jebb, of the University of 
Glasgow. 

Professor Jebb spoke with pleasure of the kindness with which he 
had been received in our country. He alluded to the oft-made 
criticism that the work of American scholars concerned itself too much 
with grammatical and linguistic subjects, and was too often in statis- 
tical form. While admitting that such studies might be carried too 
far and so displace the study of antiquity in its more directly humaniz- 
ing aspects, he yet enforced the dignity and worth of these severer 
pursuits as a necessary preliminary for the fruitful study of ancient 
life and thought. 

He added, that the occasions for this criticism were being taken 
away by the activity of the American archaeologists, who had already 
achieved such important results at Assos. He spoke of the bright 
possibilities (as, for instance, at Assos and Babylonia) for American 
scholars in the future. He concluded by referring to the series of 
photographic reproductions of the most famous classic manuscripts, 
such as the Laurentian Sophocles and the Ravenna Aristophanes. 
These phototypes are fully as good as the originals, and suggest the 
possibility of studies in palaeography and text-criticism in America 
under circumstances no less favorable than those of the young German 
or English student. 


The reading of communications was then resumed, at 9.55 A. M. 


5. Onthe Use of the Genitive in Sophokles, by Thomas D. Goodell, 
Ph. D., of the Hartford High School, Hartford, Conn. ; presented by 
Professor T. D. Seymour, of Yale College. 


The aim of the paper was to give, with accompanying statistics, a view of the 
use of the genitive in the extant plays of Sophokles. From the fragments only 
such examples were taken as seemed especially noteworthy or significant, and 
these were not included in the statistics. Incidentally an attempt was made to 
work out a somewhat better classification than the grammars employ. 
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Remarks upon this paper were made by Professor Jebb. He 
deemed it a most valuable one, and hoped that it would be printed. 


6. On Hanging among the Greeks, by Professor Seymour. 


Soph. O. T. 1371 ff.: — . 
ἐγὼ γὰρ οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ὄμμασιν ποίοις βλέπων 
κατέρα ποτ᾽ ἂν προσεῖδον εἰς Αἰδου μολών, 
οὐδ᾽ αὖ τάλαιναν μητέρ᾽, οἷν ἐμοὶ δυοῖν 
tpy ἐστὶ κρείσσον᾽ ἀγχόνης εἰργασμένα. 
Eur. Alc. 226 ff. : — 


aiat αἰαῖ, ἄξια καὶ σφαγᾶς τάδε, 
καὶ πλέον ἣ βρόχῳ δέρην 
οὐρανίῳ πελάσσαι. 


Eur. Bacch. 246 f.:— 


ταῦτ᾽ οὐχὶ δεινῆς ἀγχόνης ἔστ᾽ ἄξια, 
ὕβρεις ὑβρίζειν ὅστις ἔστιν 5 ξένος ; 


Eur. Heraclid. 243 ff.:— 


εἰ yap παρήσω τόνδε συλᾶσθαι Big 

ξένου πρὸς ἀνδρὸς βωμόν, οὐκ ἐλευθέραν 
οἰκεῖν δοκήσω γαῖαν, ᾿Αργείοις δ' ὄκνῳ 
ἱκέτας προδοῦναι" καὶ τόδ᾽ ἀγχόνης πέλας. 


Commentators use these passages to explain each other; but while some 
understand ἀγχόνης ἄξια as “so bad as to deserve the penalty of hanging,” 
others understand it as “ worse than death,” i. 6. “which I would rather have 
died by strangling than do.” We are assisted to a choice between these 
interpretations by a consideration of the history of hanging among the Greeks. 
It is a familiar fact that hanging was the favorite method of suicide by Greek 
women in the early ages. So died the mother of Odysseus, Anticleia, and 
Iocasta; so Leda in her shame for Helen (Eur. Hel. 136), so Phaedra, so An- 
tigone, so the daughters of Lycambes. Pecleus’s wife, Antigone, hangs herself 
(Apollod. iv. 13. 3). Hanging is proposed for themselves by the suppliants in 
Aeschylus, and to Helen by Hecuba (Eur. Troad. 1012). Hermione attempts 
it (Eur. Andr. 811). Clytaemnestra tells her husband on his return (Aesch. Ag. 
842) that the noose has often been taken from her neck which she placed there 
in her desperation. Erigone (Dictys, vi. 4), daughter of Aegisthus and Cly- 
taemnestra, hung herself when she heard of the acquittal of Orestes by the high 
court at Athens. Other modes of suicide by women were uncommon. The 
only mythical instance of suicide by poison which has fallen in my way is where 
the sorceress Medea considers whether she shall take poison (which was quite in 
her line of business) or the halter (Ap. Rhod. iii. 789). Some few women hurled 
themselves from rocks. 

Doubtless men also hung themselves. This is indicated by Simonides of 
Amorgos, i. 18: Old age seizes some, diseases wear out others, Ares sends 
others beneath the ground, others perish in storms on the sea, — 


of δ᾽ ἀγχόνην ἅψαντο δυστήνῳ μόρῳ 
8 καὐτάγρετοι λείπουσιν ἡλίου φάος. 
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were hung or those with which they hung themselves. This word also is used 
of the bowstring as well as of the halter. 

Instances of hanging as a punishment are late or uncertain. A _ proverb 
(Paroem. i. 454) say$ that, under the Thirty Tyrants, the man condemned to 
death died by sword, alter, or hemlock. But this is unsupported by other 
testimony, although opportunities are offered for the mention of the halter, if it 
were then used, in Xenophon and the orators; and this ¢rad of punishments does 
not embrace death by c/uééing, which probably was then practised. 

A strong presumption is thus raised against what seems to be the common 
interpretation of Soph. O. T. 1374, which passage can hardly be separated from 
the other three quoted at the head of this article. The expressions, ἄξια σφαγᾶς 
and ἀγχόνης ἄξια, must refer to suicide, and are then excellent illustrations of the 
original use of ἄξιος, as μνᾶς ἄξιος, properly equivalent to μνᾶν ἄγων. ‘So in Homer 
ἄξιος is regularly used like ἀντάξιος. Failure to recognize this has led to much 
unprofitable discussion of Hom. a 318: σοὶ δ᾽ ἄξιον ἔσται ἀμοιβῆς. The original 
use is preserved very naturally in the proverbial expressions which are treated in 
this paper. 

The later figurative uses of ἀγχόνη were briefly discussed. 


Remarks upon the paper were made by Professors Lanman, D’Ooge, 
and Jebb. 


7. On Primary and Secondary Suffixes of Derivation and their 
Exchanges, by Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, New Haven, 
Conn. 


All structure in language is the joint product of combination and adaptation. 
The beginnings of speech are roots, or speech-signs having no formal character ; 
then nothing different is possible save by the putting together of these ; and ob- 
servation shows abundantly how the process issues in form-making. 

But combination does not necessarily make forms. It is doubtful whether all 
dissyllabic roots, and even all monosyllabic roots of composite form, are not pro- 
ducts of combination. To make a form, there must be a class of words in which 
a common part adds a preceptible like modification of meaning to the various 
elements to which it is appended. So /ske is formative in godly and truly, etc., 
but not in suck and which (from se-like and zwho-dike); these are not less radical 
elements in English speech than are ¢h/s and mine; and so with the fre contained 
in preach (predicare) and the con in cost (con-starc), and in other like cases. It is 
a great error to assume that roots demonstrably reduced from a fuller form are 
necessarily relics of grammatical forms. While thus there is combination with- 
out forms, but no form-making without combination, adaptation may be active in 
all stages of language-growth without exception. No forms are possible without 
an adaptive alteration of the original value of the formative element, such as is 
seen in the reduction of [δε to the adverbial ending ἦν, of the Latin noun mente 
to an adverbial suffix in Romanic, of Aaéco, ‘I have,’ to a Romanic future end- 
ing, and soon. The same adaptability is seen in all auxiliaries and form-words, 
in phrases, in moral and intellectual terms, and everywhere else in language ; it 
is a universal characteristic of all speech-material, and dependent on the nature 
of that material as conventionally significant, and therefore applicable to all the 
new uses that convenience suggests. It is in greater or less measure shared by 
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The renewed interest of late years in the subject of Latin Glossaries is largely 
due to the effurts of the late lamented Dr. Gustav Loewe, who published in 
1876 his Prodromus Corporis Glossariorum Latinorum, and up to the time of his 
death was diligently engaged in collecting materials for a grand Corpus. These 
collections have now passed into the hands of Loewe’s colleague, Professor Georg 
Goetz of Jena and the KOnigliche Sachsische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
is to furnish the means for the further prosecution of the undertaking. A copy 
of the Codex Sangallensis, 912, was made by the writer of the paper, at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Loewe, in the summer of 1881. It is one of the oldest glossaries, 
belonging to the eighth, or perhaps to the latter half of the seventh century. In 
form duodecimo, it contains 320 pages, with an average of about 16 glosses to 
the page, and altogether has 5153 glosses, of which the largest number (626) fall 
under the letter C, while P has 525, and S 456. Of this codex Loewe (Prodro- 
mus, Ὁ. 139) says: “Cum codicibus Vaticano (3320) Vindobonensique (2404) 
consentit etiam codicis Sangallensis 912 praecipua glossarium materia. San- 
gallensis praeter Vaticanum 3321 omnium codicum quotquot hac usque noti 
sunt vetustissimus.” Most of the words are Latin, and all are explained in 
Latin. There are many Greek words in Latin transliteration, and there are 
a few Hebrew words, mostly proper names drawn from the sacred writings, 
and, singularly enough, one Gothic word, ba/tha: audax, p. 32. On the margin 
Gothice is written. 

The glossary hegins on Ὁ. 4 with “ adda: fater,” and closes with “ Zipherus : 
ventus. EXPL. ERMENEUMATA DO GRATIAS AMEN.” 

Some of the interpretations furnish rather amusing etymologies. E. g.: — 
P. 27, asparagus : guia virgas habet asperas ; which, however, goes back to Varro. 
P. 18, allucinatio, ἑμεῖς alienatio. P. 20, alluvium: quotiens flumen alium stvi 
meatum facit. P. 127, idolum : ex dolo nomen accepit, id est dolo diabult inventum. 
P. 135, indolis : εἴας iuvenalis qui dolore nescit. 

A number of instances were given in which the superior reading of the San- 
gallensis furnishes a clue to the emendation of corrupt glosses found else- 
where. E. g.:— . 

Cod. Leidensis 67 ΕἸ, Defalata: manifestata, devolata. Cod. 912 has, p. 77, 
adrvulgata. 

Cod. Amplonianus has Zesserarius: praepositus currorum qui bella nutriunt. 
Cod. Sangal. 912 has, p. 293, 7essarius: qui bellum nuntiat. Cf. Vegetius de 
Re Mil. ii. 7. 

Cod. Parisinus has /#spreare: diffidere vel modum spicare. Cod. Sangal., 
Inspicare: defendere et in modo spicarum concidere. From the two we get the 
correct reading, difindere et in modum spicarum, etc. Cf. Servius on Verg. 
Georg. i. 292, and Philargyrius. 

Mai (Class. Auct. vi. 550) gives Veretrum: petosirium. Cod. Sangal. has, 
p. 308, Merctrum: pertusorium. 

Cod. Leidensis 67 Ε΄ 1, Diarta: αεἰδο sed unius diet. Cod. Sangal., Diarta: 
actio sed unius diei. Cf. Isidorus, Or. i. 63. 

In some cases the glosses are very corrupt. ΕἸ. g.:—P. 31, dassas: oves. 
Cf. Leiden. 67 Ε΄, bassus: pinguts obesus. P. 116, gerusa : notrix, conpotrix, is a 
corruption of gerula : nutrix, conportatrix. 

It was sought to establish the following propositions, and to illustrate them 
from this Codex :— 
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of the above classes are therefore needed, if we wish to account for the various 
forms in which Latin words appear in English. 

The words belonging to the first two classes are few in number, and well 
known ; the third class is the most important one, the words belonging to it 
being very numerous, and next to the Anglo-Saxon the most important element 
in the English language. 

At the time of the Norman conquest there was no French language in the 
modern sense of the word, but instead of it we have a number of dialects, the 
principal ones being the Norman, the Picard, the Burgundian, and the dialect of 
Ile-de-France. These four dialects must be regarded as independent develop- 
ments of the Low Latin, and not as grown out of a common French type. 

The French words which were introduced into English during the first cen- 
turies following the Norman conquest came of course directly from the Norman 
dialect, or rather from that particular species of it known as the Anglo-Norman. 
Now in consideration of the great differences which existed between the phonetic 
system of the Anglo-Norman dialect and that of the Old French proper (or 
dialect of {le-de-France), we must look in the Anglo-Norman for the original 
types of these words. This has been generally overlooked by English etymolo- 
gists. Mr. Skeat, in his Dictionary, usually derives English words from their 
Ile-de-France cognates, without accounting for the strange changes which their 
pronunciation and spelling must have undergone, were they to be derived in that 
way. A knowledge of the peculiar forms which these words had in Anglo-Nor- 
man will show at once that the original Anglo-Norman forms have as a rule 
been remarkably well preserved, making allowance of course for the changes 
which the English phonetic system in general has undergone since the Norman 
conquest, particularly by the mutation of vowel sounds. 

The object of this paper was to show in detail how far the influence of the 
Anglo-Norman vowel-system extends, and it was found that in a general way the 
present spelling and pronunciation of Norman words in English can be traced 
back to the Anglo-Norman dialect, irregularities being mostly due to the influ- 
ence exercised by the analogy of Romance words introduced at other times and 
belonging to other stages of linguistic development. 


10. On Alliteration in Latin, by Professor Tracy Peck, of Yale 
College, New Haven, Conn. 


Alliteration was used throughout the paper in its strictest sense, i. e., as the 
recurrence of the same initial letter, or its phonetic equivalent, in contiguous 
words. From a brief historical sketch it appeared that alliteration, though the 
word is no older than the fifteenth century, was recognized by the Romans them- 
selves as a peculiarity in their diction; that it did not come into the language 
from an original use by the poets, but that it is found in proverbial and legal 
and religious phraseology before the rise of formal literature ; that though it is 
prominently found in several prose writers, its frequency is much greater in the 
poets, especially of the republican period; that it occurs with consonants far 
oftener than with vowels, and that in poetry its favorite position is at the end of 
the verse ; that, quite exceptionally, related and contrasted ideas naturally fall 
into alliterative words, so that caution is needed to distinguish unconscious from 
studied alliteration. 

Many examples of evidently conscious alliteration were given to confirm the 
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‘The paper presented a history of the strong verbs from the Old High German 
to the present time. It was shown that the development in German was more 
regular than in any other Germanic dialect, and that a larger number of strong 
verbs was preserved here than elsewhere. Complete verb-lists were given, and 
a phonetic analysis of the ablaut vowels, the results of which are summarized in 
the following tables. 


ee 


= 


The regular phonetic development of the ablaut is summarized in the follow- 
ing table. 


| onc. | sane. | snc. onc. | anc. | xno 
bam [e@) ety | em [ie @0, 0) 
ad a a alo) i ο 
ad i a = = 
w]e! 8 | et ° 
Τ δ. ast ε ε εὖ) ale) 
ad a a a(o) a 
ὩΣ ἢ | te alo 
miley) δ) 3 ἀντὶ 
Le ast e(i) | ei) e(i) ie (i) 
ΒῚ a} acu)  αἷω, ο) yo, δὰ 
δὼ le ie 
fm fou! of) | οἴω 
TL ast i εἰ 
ad εἰ (@)| εἰ Gi) | ified 
τὰ ἢ i = 
ὦ [11 τῷ 


The verbs which appear first in MiG. and πΉσ. were next examined. Some 
proved to be old strong verbs, others were shown to be new developments. 

The examination of the OHG. strong verbs which showed regular or occasional 
weak forms in MHG. or NHG, followed. The causes were shown to be peculiarly 
in the form of the present and in the lack of supporting derivatives. The English 
was shown to have a far greater number of weakened verbs, both in ME. andin NE. 

Lastly, the obsolete verbs were noticed. The causes of their disappearance 
were shown to be, either that they applied to circumstances no longer frequently 
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spoken of, or that the verbs lacked sustaining derivatives. The number was 
shown to be far less than in the English: 15 in MHG. and 67 in ME., and 112 in 
NHG. and 155 in NE., being the number of obsolete verbs. 


13. Notes on the Anglo-Saxon Translation of St. Luke’s Gospel, by 
Professor W. B. Owen, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


This Gospel contains, like St. Matthew and St. Mark,! abundant illustration 
of the influence of the Latin syntax upon the forms in Anglo-Saxon. The trans- 
lator, however, seems to hav workt with a sumwhat freer hand. The rendering 
is close and careful, but not uniformly so. At times it follows the original, with 
exact adaptation of word and fraze, even to the arangement; at other times, ther 
is a fredom which amounts to inatention to the meaning. 

In the main items of imitativ syntax before noted, ther is, on the hole, litl 
difference. The paper gave a number of examples of the atempt to make an 
exact and faithful translation by following literaly the forms of expression in the 
original. The result ofn is peculiar turns of words and frazes, and sumtimes turns 
of meaning also, by the change of idiom. 

Specimens of fre translation wer also givn. 

With regard to variations from the original, they wer brought into thre or four 
classes. 

First, ther ar aditions that ar merely explanatory of unfamiliar words, and that 
may hav cum in from marginal notes. They ar in conection with such words as 
parasceue (παρασκενή), Calvarie, scorpioncm, etc. 

Then ther ar obvius slips of the eye or pen, —as in xxii. 37, wher we hav γ᾽}. 
wissum for unriktwissum : vi. 24, wher witegum stands insted of weligum ; xv. 12, 
se yldra, insted of se gingra, etc. 

Among the variations that may properly be treated as peculiarities of the trans- 
lation we find passages in which the meaning is slightly changed; as (to giv a 
single illustration), redde rationem vilicationis tuae, xvi. 2,—agyf pine “εὖγε (“ giv 
up thy stewardship ”’). 

Other passages in which the original is weakend in the Anglo-Saxon; also 
passages in which it is strengthend. These points wer abundantly illustrated. 

The paper also noted the frequent adition of frazes to make the text conform to 
similar passages elswher, in this or the other Gospels ; also many aditions that did 
not hav this motiv, and many omissions. A number of passages wer cited as 
examples of loose and inaccurate rendering, wher the translator seems to hav 
caught the meaning imperfectly. 


14. Onthe Substantive Verb in some North American Languages, 
by Albert S. Gatschet, of the United States Bureau of Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C.; read by the Secretary, 
Professor Lanman. 


The lack of a true substantive verb fo ὁδ in languages of a lower degree of 
evolution is an undisputed fact due to different causes. The function of this verb 
is of so abstract and purely formal a nature, that it may be almost considered as a 
grammatic form, that is, a purely relational part of the language. 


1 See Transactions, Vol. XIII. p. 59. 
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EXAMPLES FROM VARIOUS LANGUAGES. 
Kédyowe. 
kiamat, “lazy”; tsi’ kfamat, “ἃ lazy horse.” 
ni a kiamat, “Iam lazy”; ba, émba kiamat, “ we, ye are lazy. 
dén, “tongue”; 4m dén, “ your tongue.” 
am dén tsé-omki, “ your tongue is short.” 
am ἀέῃ kiyumki, “ your tongue is long.” 


Whtchita. 


hushtakari, “a new house.” 

tiraka’sha hiishtakari, “this house is new.” 

hidi akata kéri-i, “an old house.” 

tiraka’sha hidi akata kari-i, “this house is old.” 
tiraka'sha hidi akari-i, “ this house was old.” 
tiraka’sha ga-aka ntsdriwa, “ this house will be old.” 


ni-ikawa na-ashkits, ‘“‘a blue shirt.” 
ni-ikawa na-ashkits ti’, “the shirt is blue.” 


Pani. 


rakis, “wood”; rakAshish, “hard wood.” 
tirahatse tihakasish, “ this wood is hard.” 
tiki/skasish, “hard bone.” 

tiraha’tse tiki’shkasish, “ this bone is hard.” 


Pima. 

ΚΣ, “old” ; ké’ri tchid/tch, “ old man.” 
aniut ké’ri, “I am old”; 4péput, aput ké‘ri, “thou art old.” 
hé/kut Κἄτι, “ he, she is old.” 
api-amut ké‘keri, “γε are old.” 
teni ké/ri kéhém, “ I was old.” 
vanto ké'rit, “1 shall be old.” 

Ydvipas. 
gigye, “strong”; pd σὶρ γα, “ ἃ strong man.” 
γα ΚΙ pa giga’gmi, “this man is strong.” 
pamé giga’gmi, “he is a strong man.” 
na/di, mi giga’gmi, “I am, thou art strong.” 
aha duye, “ hot water.” 
(a)hade duigium, “the water is hot.” 
ha xuania, “ clean water.” 
have xuanigium, “the water is clean.” 
wi nimésava, ‘‘ white stone.” 
wi nimésdavigum, “ the stone is white.” 
wi nimésd4va hamtgium ? “is the stone white?” 


Lsleta Pueblo. 
niieg, “night”; nii/eg nami-{, “a dark night.” 
ni/eg nanomim, “the night is dark.” 
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Ayanké'ld, “a person of the Ayankéd tribe.” 
tchumyanké'ld, “I am of the Ayanké’ld tribe.” 

maha hintchémyanké’ld, ‘thou art of the A. t.” 

kok, kétok miyanké’ld, “he, she is of the A. t.” 

tchi mé’n gumyanké'ld, “1 was of the A. t.” (mé/n, “once ”). 
maha mé’n hingumyanké'ld, “ thou wert of the A. t.”’ 

tchi tibuntcha Ayanké/ld, “TI shall be an Ayanké’ld.” 

maha tabintcha Ayanké/ld, “thou shalt be an A.” 


The adjective pi¢yim, “ fat,” is verbified into an attributive verb, as follows: 


tchi tchpiéyim, “I am fat.” 
maha hintchpiéyim, “thou art fat.” 
kok himpi¢yim, “he is fat.” 
βόϊο tchidépi¢yishtu, “we are fat.” 
miti hintchipi¢yishtu, “ ye are fat.” 
kinnuk nipié-ishtu, “ they are fat.” 


One of the past tenses runs as follows : | 


tchi kupi¢yim mé’n, “1 was fat once.” 
maha hinkupi¢éyim mé’n, “thou wast fat once.” 
séto kudépieyishtui mé/n, “ we were fat once,” etc. 


The verb ὁ de is indicated by the position of the accent, or of the words, or 
by prefixes, in sentences like the following : 


kimtuk mampka, “ the water is cold” (mampka, “ water ”). 
hashka mampka kumtuk, “this water is cold.” 

awiffie tchéxtem, “the night is dark ” (awiffie, “ night ”). 
awiffie mawin, “the night is clear, bright.” 

awe! himkaski, “the child is bad.” 

kaski or kimkaski awé, “ the bad child.” 

méfan kaski awé, “a very bad child.” 

waméyim akiutan, “the horse is black,” and “ the black horse.” 
tchuli-im mampku, “the water is lukewarm.” 

yé-iu ashablil, “the wheat is dry.” 

pé-iu ashabiil, “ the wheat is ripe.” 

gusha antmat kimmo, “ this chicken is white.” 

w4mmo antmat, “the white chicken.” 

nimmo antmat, “ white chickens.” 

gi’m n{mmo, “two are white.” 

pukélfan nfmmo, “every one is white.” 

tchi tanu tch’ Atfalatin, ‘‘my country is at Atfalati.” 

Kéné-i tchi tankuit, “my name is Kénai.” 

διά] πὶ tcha yii'Ibiu, “the deer is, ov deer are, in the woods.” 


atémp mapitchu apdlio tcha timmai, “there are eggs in the hawk’s nest.” 
This example shows that the language substitutes such verbs as 20 die, to be 
within, to be underneath, for the verb to be, wherever the sense permits it; 
for mapftchu means “they lie within,” mapi'd, “he, it lies in, on, upon, or 
within.” 
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tchélash palpali gt, “τὴς stalk (of that plant) is white.” 
nutakam luk kalkali gi, “‘the seed of the nutak plant is round. 


As an auxiliary verb, gi forms periphrastic conjugational forms with every 
verb’s verbals and participles: 


nénuktua τῇ papish gi, ‘“‘I am a devourer of all (kinds of food).” 
plaikishtka gi shapash, “ the sun was about to culminate.” 


4. To be possessed by, to be the property of, to be endowed with. When used in 
this sense, gi takes the owner or proprietor in its possessive case (fo be somebody's), 
the pronoun possessive in its subjective case, and the object possessed in its 
subjective case also. The use of the participle gitko is especially frequent: pos- 
sessed of, with objective case : 


kanam kék {-amnash gi? “ whose are these beads?” 
kanam gé latchash gi? “ who owns this lodge?” 
tunépni gé-u wélwash gi, “1 have five water-springs.” 
kailalapsh gitko, “ provided with, dressed in leggings.” 


5. 70 do, to act, to perform. Were and in No. 6 the verbified particle gt as- 
sumes the functions of a transitive verb: 


tidsh gf, “τὸ do right, to act well.” 

ku-i gi, “to act wickedly, to do evil, to be obnoxious.” 
wak { gén gitk? “‘ what are you doing here?” 
humasht giulank, “ after having acted: thus.” 


In this signification gi appears also in a few verda denominatwa: 


nkak, “top of the head ”; nka‘kgi, “to give birth.” 
nkash, “belly, abdomen”; nkashgi, “to have diarrhoea.” 


6. 70 say, to speak. Giis used in this sense only when the words spoken are 
quoted either verbatim or in part; this definition has been evolved from No. 5, 
to do, and the French also sometimes say #/ fit, instead of s/ aié. 


πῇ na-asht gi, na/sht ki, “so I said, so he said or says.” 
tsi sha hin ki, “so they said.” 
ni gitki gi, “I say they must become.” 


MASKOKI FAMILY. 


The languages of Maskoki affinity, formerly spoken in the Gulf States from 
the Mississippi to the Atlantic, have the power of expressing accidental and real 
existence by a verbification of the noun. In Creeé all adjectives can be verbified 
in the simple, as well as in the iterative or reduplicated form; but Hitchiti and 
Cha’hta can verbify substantives also. Thus we have in Creek : 


ldsti, “ black,”? redupl. laslati, “ black here and black there”; verbified, lanis, 
“he, she, it is black” ; lasl4nis, “he, etc. is black in spots.” 

hauki, redup]. hauhaki, “ hollow” ; haukdas, “I am hollow”; haukis, redupl. 
hauhakis, “it is hollow,” and “they are hollow.” 


Hitchiti verbifies in the same manner, and an instance of a verbified substan- 
tive, mfki, “ chief,” was presented above. 
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the preparation of an alfabetical list of all the words of which the rules adopted 
last year wil change the spelling, and perhaps a small dictionary following the 
improved spellings. There has been no very activ movement in regard to the 
reform. It has been proposed to start a periodical called Zanguage, which shal 
use the spelling recomended by the Philological Associations. 


On motion, the Report was aproved, and the comittee apointed in 
1875 was continued for another year. It now consists of Messrs. 
March (chairman), W. F. Allen, Child, Lounsbury, Price, Trumbull, 
and Whitney. 


Dr. E. D. Perry reported on behalf of the Auditing Committee that 
the account of the Treasurer had been examined and found correct. 
The report was accepted. 


Professor Whitney, as Chairman of the Committee to recommend 
a suitable place and time for the next meeting, proposed that the 
Association should meet in New Haven, Conn., on the second Tues- 
day in July, 1885. The proposal of the Committee was accepted 
without dissent. 


The report of the Committee to nominate officers for the ensuing 
year was presented by Professor Minton Warren, in the absence of 
Professors Seymour and White. The Committee made the following 
nominations : — 


For President, — Professor William W. Goodwin, Harvard College, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

For Vice-Presidents, — Professor Francis A. March, Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa.; Professor William D. Whitney, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

For Secretary and Curator, — Professor John Henry Wright, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

For 7reasurer, — Professor Edward S. Sheldon, Harvard College, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


For additional members of the Executive Committee, — 


Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve, John Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Professor Charles R. Lanman, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 
Professor Lewis R. Packard, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

Professor Tracy Peck, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

Professor Bernadotte Perrin, Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Committee gave notice of a proposition to amend the Constitu- 
tion, so as to unite the officers of Secretary and Treasurer. 

Professors March and Whitney refused to accept nomination as 
Vice-Presidents. Professor Whitney moved to amend the report of 
the Committee by inserting the names of Professor Tracy Peck, of 
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On Friday, the 11th, a considerable number of the members of the 
Association and of the Faculty of Dartmouth College, with their 
friends, left Hanover, and, after a pleasant morning’s ride, in part up 
the Connecticut Valley, reached Newport, Vermont, at noon. The 
afternoon was spent most agreeably on the steamer “ Lady of the 
Lake,” which took the party to Magog, in Canada, at the farther 
northern end of Lake Memphramagog. Newport was reached again 
in the evening, and here the company separated. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
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I.— The Roots of the Sanskrit Language. 


By W. D. WHITNEY, 
PROFESSOR IN YALE COLLEGE. 


THE word root as used in this paper is taken in its ordinary 
and well-understood sense, the many questions and controver- 
sies that attach themselves to it being passed without notice. 
And the object of the paper is to set forth what, .in this sense, 
the roots of Sanskrit really are: really, that is to say, as op- 
posed especially to the fictitious and false roots with which 
they have been mixed up by the native grammarians of India. 
It is now pretty generally known that the list of roots of their 
language as given by those authorities is wholly untrustworthy, 
and cannot be used in etymologic investigations. In fact, con- 
siderably more than half of those they include in the list have 
no right to be there, presenting neither verb-forms nor deriva- 
tives throughout the whole long history of the language; a 
great many of them, too, are of such form and ascribed mean- 
ing as show their artificiality. How the grammarians came 
to set up such a list, and where they got their false roots from, 
it is no part of our present object to inquire ; the matter is one 
of extreme obscurity, and concerns the student of the Hindu 
science of grammar, and him alone; the facts of the case are 
too patent to be misunderstood or questioned. If there were 
a limited and moderate number of roots unauthenticated by 
traceable use, and if they were all homogeneous with the au- 
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thenticated roots, and to some extent supported by kindred 
words discovered in the other languages of the family, we 
should, as a matter of course, regard them as at least for the 
most part genuine, and only by accident unquotable. But, as 
things are, such an assumption is simply and utterly impos- 
sible; the mass and the character of the fictitious is over- 
whelming; and any root or roots in it can be regarded as 
genuine only when there is convincing positive evidence to 
that effect. In other words, the fact that a root of a certain 
form is given by the Hindu grammarians is of no value 
whatever; unless some other testimony to its authenticity 
can be brought forward, it must be discarded by the etymol- 
ogist as a figment. 

But not the false roots of the grammarians alone are ex- 
cluded from use in Indo-European etymology ; not a few of 
the real ones are equally unfitted for its purposes — those, 
namely, the time or manner (or both) of whose appearance in 
the records of the language shows them to be more or less prob- 
ably of secondary origin, or to have taken on the semblance 
of roots in the course of the separate history of development 
of the Sanskrit itself. A root, for example, which makes its 
first appearance in the later language, is, unless in exceptional 
cases, no proper subject of comparison outside of India. 

As intimated above, these truths with regard to Sanskrit 
roots have for some time past been coming to be realized, 
both theoretically and practically. And students of the his- 
tory of Indo-European language have in good part learned 
that there is a trustworthy authority to which they may go 
in order to know whether an alleged root is genuine or not 
—namely, the great Petersburg Lexicon of Bohtlingk and 
Roth. In that work are to be found the results of a sifting 
of the whole recorded language, ancient and modern, with 
quotations and references to show the range and frequency 
of use; by its testimony one can judge the character of any- 
thing that is claimed to be Sanskrit. So nearly everything 
—and especially, so nearly everything that is ancient — has 
been gathered into its pages, that it must be deemed little 
short of complete and final, so far as the question of roots is 
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concerned. But it is not accessible to all, nor conveniently 
so to any but a practised Sanskrit scholar; and even by the 
latter its evidence is often not to be brought to bear without 
much expenditure of time and labor upon a particular case. 
During some years past, I have been preparing, partly from 
the Lexicon and partly from my own collections, a conspectus 
of all the verbal forms and primary derivatives that cluster 
about the quotable roots of the language, each item with des- 
ignation of its chronological period, and it is now (July, 1885) 
just leaving the press at Leipzig.1 I have thought, then, that 
it would be a convenient and useful work to draw off from 
that volume a chronologically classified list of the quotable 
Sanskrit roots, with such brief statements regarding their use 
and the occurrence of their derivatives as should either satisfy 
the inquirer respecting them in any given case, or should pre- 
pare him to consult with more profit the fuller sources of 
information indicated above. 

By way of introduction, it may be briefly pointed out here 
that the history of the Sanskrit language falls into two prin- 
cipal divisions, the earlier and the later. That the later period 
is mainly represented by the common or classical Sanskrit, 
the language of the great mass of the Sanskrit literature, hav- 
ing its usages defined and determined by the native science 
of grammar— while, however, the two great epics (Mahabha- 
rata and Ramayana) are in a measure free from the domina- 
tion of the grammarians’ rules. That the earlier period is 
represented by the Vedic literature, taking the term Vedic in 
its widest sense, and falls —roughly, and not without some 
overlapping and mixture — into the three subdivisions of Veda, 
Brahmana, and Sitra, or metrical text, prose exposition, and 
ceremonial prescription. 

The designation of historical periods, then, to be made in 
the following lists and statements, is fivefold, and will be made 
by means of the letters V. for Veda (including, as here used, 


1 The Roots, Verb-Forms, and Primary Derivatives of the Sanskrit Language: 
a Supplement to his Sanskrit Grammar, by W. D. Whitney. Leipzig, Breitkopf 
and Hartel; Boston, Ginn ἃ Co. 8vo. Pp.xiv.,250. Also in a German trans- 
lation, by H. Zimmer. 
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only the Rig-Veda, Sama-Veda, and Atharva-Veda: RV., SV., 
AV.), B. for Brahmana, S. for Sitra, E. for epos, and (Ὁ. for 
common or classical Sanskrit. 

The classification of the roots, and their order as classified, 
will be as follows (putting first all the roots that are found in 
the earliest or Vedic period of the language, since these are 
most likely to be of Indo-European value) : — 


A. Roots found to occur at all periods, Vedic to classical (or V. +): 
420. 

B. Roots found throughout the older language, or in Veda, Brahmana, 
and Siitra (V. B.S.) : 38. 


C. Roots found only in Veda and Brahmana (V. B.): 58. 

D. Roots found only in the Veda (V.): 62. 

B. Roots found from the Brahmana onward (B. +): 59. 

F. Roots found only in Brahmana and Siitra (B. 5.) : 8. 

G. Roots found only in the Brahmana (B.): 24. 

H. Roots found from the Siitra onward (S. +): 17. 

I. Roots found only in the Sitra (S.): 3. 

J. Roots found only in the later language, epic and classical (E. +) : 
55: 

K. Roots found only in the epics (E.): 4. 

L. Roots found only in the classical language (C.): 72. 

M. Roots inferred only from derivatives: 25. 


In all, 845 roots, but including not a few that are palpably 
variants of other roots, or evidently of secondary origin — or, 
in the latest period, artificial: that is to say, taken and made 
use of because they are given in the grammarians’ root-lists. 
The last class, M., might of course have been considerably 
increased; only the most conspicuous cases have been in- 
cluded in it. 


LIST OF SANSKRIT ROOTS. 


A. Roots found in all Periods, Vedic to Classical. 


1 akg, attain. 

Secondary, from 1 ag. Only spo- 
radic cases. 

ac, afic, bend. 

Hardly used after B. except in caus. 
and derivatives. Query whether 
eafio (pratyafic etc.) is this root 
or a suffix. 

aj, drive. 

Hardly used after S. except in 
derivatives. 

afij, anoint. 

Rare in later lang., except pple, 
caus., and derivatives. 

at, wander. 

Rare, pers. forms only in RV.; 
compare ab. 

ad, eat. 
an, breathe. 

Rarer later; some deriv. common 

throughout. 
are, yO, praise. 
arh, deserve, etc. 

Grows more common later. 

av, favor. 

Much rarer later, as also deriv., 
unless avi. 

1 ag, ang, attain. 

Compare 2 ag and 1 aks; little 
used later. 

2 ag, partake of. 

Probably ultimately the same with 
1 ag. 

1 as, be. . 

Abundant throughout. Few de- 
rivatives. 


2 as, throw. 


say. 
Only in four persons of perfect in- 

dicative. 

fp, obtain. 

Gs, sit. 

1 1, go. 

ing, stir. 

In earlier lang. only caus. (de- 

nom.?). No deriv. before S. 


idh, indh, kindle. 
il, be quiet. 
In earlier lang. (AV. to S.) only 
caus.; no derivatives. 


1 seek. 
Probably the same with 2 is. 
2 is, send. 


_ Apparently 1 ig with caus. mean- 
ing. 
Ik, view. 
Very rare in earliest lang., but 
rapidly gaining in frequency. 
Inkh, swing. 
Unusual at all periods. 
1d, praise. 
Rare in later language. 
fr, set in motion. 
Only caus., pple, and deriv. in later 
language. 
Ig, be master. 
1 uks, sprinkle. 
Few unquestionable derivatives. 
uc, be pleased. 
Only ucita and okas after B. 
ud, und, wet. 
Only pple and deriv. after S. 
ubh, confine. 
Only umbhita after S. 
burn. 
Apparently a differentiated form 
of 1 vas, ‘shine.’ 
1 fih, remove. 
Doubtless a differentiated form of 
vah, ‘carry.’ 
2 th, consider. 
Probably ‘carry in mind,’ and same 
with 1 Gh and vah. 
x, ych, go. 
1 yj, rfij, arj, direct, stretch, attain. 
Generally reckoned as two roots. 
The first two forms only in older 
language. 
rd, ard, stir, dissolve. 
ydh, thrive. 
Compare vydh and radh. 
ej, Tj, stir. 
Of rare occurrence. 
edb, thrive. 
Compare ydh. 
kam, love. 
No simple present-system. Com- 
pare kan, ka. 
σα, scratch. 
Not in RV. 
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kas, open. 
Not in RV. 
Ἰκᾶς, appear. 
kup, be angry. 
Rare till E. 
ki, design. 
Not RV., exc. derivatives. 


k6j, hum. 
Not RV. 
kfid, k&il, burn. 
A very few sporadic cases; caus. 
conjugation. 
1 ky, sky, make, do. 
2 icy, Ikir, scatter. 
The forms with s rare and late. 
1 kyt, cut. 
2 kyt, spin. 
Only caus. after S. 
kg, be lean. 
Only caus. and deriv. after B. 


krs, drag, plough. 
By some divided into two roots. 


k]p, shape, adapt. 
krand, cry out. 
kram, stride. 
kerf, buy. 

krid, play. 
krudh, be angry. 
krug, cry out. 
ksgan, wound. 


No pres.-syst. in V.; no deriv. in 
earlier language. 


ksap, be abstinent. 
Only an isolated case or two in 
earlier language; not in RV. 


ksam, endure. 
kgar, flow. 

2 kai, destroy. 
ksip, throw. 


ksud, crush. 
Pres.-syst. only in RV. 


kegudh, be hungry. 
ksubh, quake. 


In RV., only derivatives. 
khan, kh§, dig. 
khad, chew. 
khid, tear. 
khy§A, see. 
No pres.-syst. in earlier language. 
gam, gach, go. 
garh, chide. 
Only an instance or two in earlier 
language. 
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1 gi, go. 
Pres.-syst. found only in V. B. 
2 gG, sing. 
gah, plunge. 
gup, guard. 


gur, greet. 
Doubtless a secondary form of 


I gt. 
guh, hide. 
1 gy, sing. 
2 gr, gir, gil, swallow. 
3 gy (847), wake. 
Only in reduplicated and intensive 
forms. 
gydh, be greedy. 
grath, granth, tie. 
grabh, grah, seize. 
gras, devour. 
gla, be weary. 
ghas, eat. 
After S., only desid. and deriva- 
tives, 
ghus, sound. 
ghr, ghar, drip. 
After B., only ghyta and caus. and 
derivatives. 
ghra, smell. 
caks, sce. 
car, move. 
cal, stir. 
Secondary form of car. Not in 
RV., except redupl. derivatives. 
1 ci, gather. 
2 ci, note, observe. 
_ Perhaps the same with the preced- 
ing. 
cit, perceive, know. 
In later lang., only pple, second. 
conj., and derivatives. 
cud, impel. 
After V., only caus. and deriva- 
tives. 


cest, stir. 

Not in RV. 
cyu, move, stir. 
1 chad, cover. 


Exc. channa and deriv., only cau- 
sative. 


chand, 2 chad, seem, please. 


ch, cut up. 
Rare; not in RV. 


chid, cut off. 
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1 jaks, eat. 
Reduplicated form of ghas. 
jan, j&, give birth, be born. 
The form 18 only in pres.-syst., 
pple, and derivatives. 
jambh, jabh, chew up, crush. 
jas, be exhausted. 
After V., only caus. and deriva- 
tives. 
1 ji, conquer. 
jiv, live. 
jug, enjoy. 
ji, be swift. 
Probably related with jiv; only 
caus. in later language. 
1 jy, waste away. 
jrmbh, gape. 
ja, know. 
taks, fashion. 


tad, beat. 
In earlier lang., only deriv. (and 
qhi?). 


1 tan, stretch. 
tap, heat. 


tam, faint. 
In V., only deriv. and one form 


(tamat) 
tij, be sharp. 
In later lang., only desid , caus., 
and derivatives. 
tud, thrust. 
tus, be content. 
Before S., only caus. (and tis 
nim ?). 
ty, pass, cross. 
tyd, bore, split. 
After S., hardly exc. in derivatives. 
trp, be pleased. 
trys, thirst. 
After B., only pple and deriva- 
tives. 
tyaj, forsake. 
Only one occurrence before S. 
tras, be terrified. 
trad, rescue. 
tvar, hasten. 
Not in RV.; related with ty, tur. 
tvig, be stirred up. 
Only in RV., exc. in derivatives 
(and a single verb-form in C.). 
dang, dag, bite. 
dam, control. 
Gay, share. 
Secondary form of 2 da. 
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das, das, waste. 
After S., only dasta and deriva- 
tives. 
dah, burn. 
1 da, dad, give. 
2 da, divide, share. 
In later lang., only pple and deriv- 
atives. 
8 da, bind. 
After B., only pple and deriva- 
tives. 
dig, point. 
Gih, smear. 
diks, be consecrated. 
Not in RV.; before B., only pple 
and deriv.; certainly secondary. 
dip, shine. 
In RV., only causative. 
1 div, play. 
No connection with the so-called 
root div, ‘shine.’ 
du, 1 df, burn. 
Not in RV. 
dus, spoil. 
In V., only caus. and derivatives. 
duh, milk, derive. 
1 dy, pierce, split. 
drp, rave, talk big. 


arg, see. 
Lacks a pres.-system. 


drh, drhh, make firm. 
In later lang., only pple, caus., and 
derivatives. 


dyut, shine. 
1 ἄχ, run. 
Only sporadic in later language. 


2 dra, sleep. 
Before B., only pple (not RV.) and 
derivative. 
dru, run. 
druh, be hostile. 
dvis, hate. 
Gham, dhmi, blow. 
1 dha, dadh, put. 
2 ἀμ, suck. 
Related with dhi. 
1 dhav, run. 
Compare dhan, dhanv, dhav. 
2 adbav, rinse. 
Related with ἅμ, or else with 
ahav. 


ahi, didhf, think. 
In later lang., only pple and deriv- 
atives. 
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ahi, dhu, shake. 
Deriv. almost wanting in later lang. 
Compare 2 dhav. 


ἄχ, hold. 


Simple pres.-syst. almost wanting. 
ahys, dare. 
a@hvans, dhvas, scatter. 
Ghvan, sound. 
Divided by BR. into 1 dhvan 
and 2 dhvan, ‘cover.’ 
dadhvy, dhur, dhru, injure. 
After B., only pple (dhfirta). 
nad, sound. 
nand, rejoice. 
Doubtless the same with nad. 
nam, bend, bow. 
1 nag, be lost. 
nab, tie. 
Exhibits in some forms and deriv. 
the form nadh. 


nath, seek aid. 
Has the form n&dh in V. B. 
nij, wash. 
nind, nid, revile. 
nf, lead. 
1 nu, nfl, praise. 
nud, push. 
nyt, dance. 
pac, cook. 
1 pat, fly, fall. 
pad, go. . 
1 pag, spag, sce. 
spag (exc. spasta, pple) only in 
older lang.; of pag, only a pres. 
system. 
1 pa, drink. 
2 pa, protect. 


pi, pf, swell, fatten. 
After B., only pple and derivatives. 


adorn. 
After B., only pple and derivatives. 
pis, crush. 


pid, press. 
No pres.-syst. except causative. 


pus, thrive. 
pti, cleanse. 
1 py, fill. 

2 ΡΥ, pass. 


pro, mix. 
Mainly limited to the earlier lan- 
guage. 
py4, fill up. 
A secondary form of pi, pL. 


pig, 
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prach, prag, ask. 
prath, spread. 
pri, please. 


plu, float. 
Doubtless the same with pru. 
phan, spring. 
banh, make firm. 
Only pple, except caus. (in B.) and 
derivatives. 
bandh, bind. 
badh, oppress. 
bud@h, know, wake. 
1 brh, make big or strong. 
br, say. 
- Only pres.-syst.; hardly any deriv- 
atives. 
bhaks, partake of, eat. 
Doubtless secondary, from bhaj. 
bhaj, divide, share. 
bhafij, break. 
bharts, revile. 


Not in RV. ; sporadic, and doubt- 
less secondary. 


bhas, devour. 
Compare psa. 


bhd, shine. 
Compare bhan and bhas. 


bhas, shine. 
Doubtless secondary, from bh&. 


bhikg, beg. 
Desid. formation, from bhaj. 
bhid, split. 
bhi, bhig, fear. 
1 bhuj, bend. 
2 bhuj, enjoy. 
bhé, become, be. 


bhiis, attend upon, adorn. 
Secondary, from bhif. 


bhy, bear. 


bhyjj, roast. 
No deriv. in V. 


bhrang, bhrag, fall. 

bhr&j, shine. 

manh, mah, be great or liberal, be- 
stow. 

majj, sink. 

math, manth, shake. 

mad, mand, exhilarate. 

man, think. 

1 m4, measure. 


2 ma, exchange. 
Sporadic; doubtless a specializa- 
tion of 1 ma. 
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1 mi, fix. 
Doubtless a side-form of 1 ma. 


mith, alternate, altercate. 
In later lang., only gerund and de- 
rivatives. 


mig, wink. 

mih, mingere. 

2 mi, mI, damage. 

mY, wink. 

muc, moks, release. 

mud, be merry. 

mug, steal. 

muh, be crazed. 

miirch, thicken. 
Not in RV. 

1 my, die. 


mr stroke. 
oubtless secondary, from myj. 


myj, wipe. 

myd, be gracious. 
myd, rub, crush. 
myg¢, touch, feel. 
mys, not heed. 


med, be fat. 
After B., only caus. and deriva- 
tives. 


mruc, mluo, mlup, go down, set. 
mila, relax. 


In V., only pple and causative. 
yaj, offer, sacrifice. 


yaks, press on (?). 
Only in RV., exc. (doubtful) deriv., 


and one verb-form in E. 
yat, stretch. 
yabh, futuere. 
yam, yachb, reach. 
yas, yes, be heated. 


ya, go. 
oubtless a secondary form of ἴ. 
yao, ask. 


1 yu, unite. 
In later lang., only verbals and de- 
rivatives. 


yuj, join. 
yuadh, fight. 
raks, protect. 
raj, rafij, color. 


radh, randh, be or make subject. 
After B., only caus. and deriva- 
tives. 


rabh, 1 rambh (labh), take hold. 
ram, be or make content. 
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1 ra, 2 ras, give. 


Sporadic in later lang., exc. ver- 
bala, and derivatives. 


raj, be kingly. 
Probably secondary, from yj. 


radh, succeed. 
ric, leave. 


riph, snarl. 
Not in RV.; rare. 


ribh, 2 Sing. 
ly in use after B., exc. in a 
deriv. or two. 


ris, be hurt. 
1 ru, cry. 

ruc, shine. 
ruj, break. 
rud, weep. 


| 2 rudb, obstruct. 


rus, be vexed. 
Sporadic in older language. 
ruh, ascend. 
lap (rap), prate. 
labh (rabh), take. 


likh (rikh), scratch. 
Not in RV. ° 


lip, limp (rip), smear. 

1 Ii, cling. 

lup (rup), break. 
Not in RV. 


lubh, be lustful. 

Only caus. in RV. 
vac, speak. 
vafic, move crookedly. 
vad, speak. 
vadh, badh, slay. 
van, 3 νᾶ, win. 


In later lang., only pple and deriv- 
atives. 


vand, greet. 

Doubtless the same with vad. 
1 vap, strew. 
vam, vomit. 
valg, spring. 

ἐν οἱ in Rv, exc. valgu. 
vag, be eager. 


1 vas, shine. 
In later lang., only pple and deriv- 
atives. Compare ug. 

2 vas, clothe. 

3 vas, dwell. 

vah, carry. 

Compare 1 and 2 th. 

1 v&, blow. 
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2 va, vi, 2u, weave. 1 gy, crush. 
vafich, desire. grdhb, be defiant. 
In older lang., only a pres.-system. Sporadic in later language. 
vag, bellow. gcut, drip. 
1 vic, sift. cya, 8 gf, coagulate. 
vij, tremble. crath (glath), slacken. 
1 vid, know. gram, be weary. 
2 vid, find. gr&, 2 cri, 2 gr, boil. 


Doubtless originally the same with 
vid. 


1 vidh, worship. 
Hardly occurs in later language. 


vip, vep, tremble. 
vig, enter. 
vig, be active. 
vigt, vest, wrap. 
In RV., only pple. 
1 vy, cover. 
2 vy, choose. 
Probably ultimately the same with 
1 vy. 
vyj, twist. 
vrt, turn. 
vydh, grow. 
VY¥s, rain. 
vyh, 2 brh, tear. 
vyath, waver. 
vyadh, 2 vidh, pierce. 
vy&, 2 vi, envelop. 
vraj, proceed. 
vracgec, cut up. 
gans, praise. 
galkx, be able. 
gat, cut in pieces. 
Not in RV.; only caus. in older 


lang.; called by grammarians the 
caus. of 2 gad. 


gap, curse. 
2 gam, be quiet. 
gas, 2 gas, cut. 
gG, gi, sharpen. 
1 οὔκ, 2 gis, order. 
j, twang. 
Probably imitative ; quite rare. 
1 gis, leave. 
2 gi, lie down. 
guc, gleam. 
gudh, gundh, purify. 
gubh, gumbb, beautify. 
1 gus, dry. 
ga, ova, swell. 
After B., only pple and derivatives. 


In later lang., only caus. and pple. 
gri, 8 gf, resort. 
cru, hear. 
glig, orig, clasp. 
¢vas, 2 gus, blow, breathe. 
sthiv, spew. 
Not in RV. 
saj, safij, hang on. 
sad, sit. 
sas, sleep. 
Hardly found after B. 
sah, prevail. 
1 8&, 1 si, bind. 
s&dah, sadh, succeed. 


Only second. verb-forms in later 
language. 
sic, pour out. 
1 sidh, repel. 
2 sidh, succeed. 
Apparently related with sadh. 
siv, syfi, sew. 


1 su, press out. 
Related with sf. 


sfi, 2 su, generate, enliven, impel. 
Compare 1 su. 


std, put in order. 
After V., only caus. and deriva- 
tives. 


sy, flow. 

srj, send forth. 

syp, creep. 

sev, attend upon. 

skand, leap. 

skambh, skabh, prop. 
Compare stambh. 

stan, thunder. 

stambh, stabh, prop. 
Seems another form of skambh. 

1 stu, praise. 

stubh, praise. 


In later lang., only caus. and de- 
rivatives. 


sty, strew. 


sth@, stand. 
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ana, bathe. 

snih, be sticky. 
_In earlier lang., only caus. and de- 
rivatives. 

spand, quiver. 

sprdh, sptirdh, contend. 

sprg, touch. 

sprh, be eager. 

sphiirj, rumble. 

sphy, sphar, sphur, sphul, jerk, etc. 

smi, smile. 

ΒΊΩΙ, remember. 

syand, syad, move on. 

srans, sras, fall. 

sru, flow. 

svaj, svafij, embrace. 

svad, svad, sweeten. 

svan, sound. 

svap, sleep. 
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svar, sound. “ 
_In_ later lang., only caus. and de- 
rivatives. 
avid, sweat. 
han, smite. 
1, 2 ha, go forth, leave. 
hi, impel. 
Probably related with ha. 
hins, injure. 
Perhaps abbreviated desid. of han. 
hid, hel, be hostile. 
In later lang., only helama&na and 
derivatives. 


hu, sacrifice. 

hi, νᾶ, call. 

1 hy, take. 

hys, be excited. 

hes, whinny. 

hnu, hide. 

hrI, be ashamed. 

hvy, hur, hru, be or make crooked. 


B. Roots found throughout the older Language, or in Veda, Brahmana, 


and Sitra. 
2 nu, move. 
2 aks, mutilate. 
Only with prefix nis, ‘ out.’ pinv, fatten. 
ubj, force. Secondary, from pi, pL 
Deriv., B. + pru, flow. 
Ya, rush, push. Older form of plu; one deriv. (?), 
Generally divided into two roots. | V: + 
Deriv., V. + pruth, snort. 
kan, k&, be pleased, enjoy. Deriv., V. + 
Deriv., V. + mig, miks, mix. 
ks&, burn. Deriv., V. + 
Ferhaps secondary, from ghas; | miv, mii, push. 
+ 


deriv., 


kanu, whet. 
khud, /utuere. 
grabh, seize. , ¢ erah 
The earlier form o ; gar- 
bha, V. + a“ 
cyt, bind. 
One deriv., V. + 
2 ji, jinv, quicken. 
jy&, ji, overpower, injure. 
Doubtless related with 1 ji 
tsar, approach stealthily. 
Deriv., V. + 
2 αὐ, d¥d¥f, shine. 
didhiti is found S. + 
nabh, burst. 
Deriv. (doubtful), V. + 


One deriv. (?), C. 
myc, injure. 


mydh, neglect. 
One deriv., V. + 


2 yu, yuch, separate. 
Perhaps ultimately the same with 
1 yu. 
yup, obstruct. 
Deriv., V. + 
ranh, hasten. 
Deriv., V. + 
ri, τί, flow. 
Deriv., V. + 
rih, lick. 
Older form of lih. 
vaj, be strong. 
Denom.-caus.; deriv., V. + 
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2 vap, shear. 
Doubtless the same with 1 vap; 
deriv., V. + 
vid, make strong. 
Only caus., and one derivative. 
vif, bli, crush. 
In RV., only one (doubtful) deriv- 
ative. 
2 gad, fall. 
Not in RV.; deriv., V. + 
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1 gam, gim, labor. 


1 gi, fall. 
Perhaps related with 2 gL 


sagh, be equal to. 
Probably another form of sah. 


san, 2 8a, gain. 
Deriv., Fe 
Spy, win. 


C. Roots found only in Veda and Brahmana. 


am, injure. 
Deriv., V. + 
2 i, inv, in, send. 
Deriv., V. +. Doubtless identical 
with 11 


Ig, move. 
“One deriv., C. 
yt, art, pursue. 
Mutilated form of vyt; sporadic. 
krp, lament. 
Deriv., V. + 
ksad, divide. 
1 ksi, possess. 
Deriv., V. + 
gu, sound. 
Only intensive. 
cat, hide (?). 
cay, note, observe. 
Secondary form of 2 οἱ. Deriv., 
V. 


+ 
2 jaks, laugh. 
Reduplicated form of has; spo- 
radic. 
tans, tas, shake. 
Deriv., V. + 
turv, tiirv, overcome. 
Specialized form of ty. 
trh, crush. ° 
daks, be able. 
Deriv., V. + 
dagh, reach to. 
One deriv., V. + 
dabh, dambh, harm. 
Deriv., V. + 
d&g, make offering. 
One deriv., V. + 
1 αἱ, fly. 
Earlier form of Δ, 
art, hurl (?). 
Only two occurrences. 
dhanv, run. 
Doubtless secondary, from dhan. 


ahiirv, injure. 
Secondary form of dhvy; no de- 
rivatives. 
dhraj, dhr&j, sweep, float. 
attain. 
Secondary form of 2 nag. 
2 nag, nang, attain. 
One deriv. also in S. 
nadh, seek aid. 
Same as δῖ. 
2 pat, rule. 
Doubtless denom. of pati 
pan, admire. 
pibd, be firm (?). 
Only an occurrence or twa 
ply, abuse. 
pra, fill. 
Secondary, from 1 py; one deriv. 
also in S. 
prus, sprinkle. 
One deriv., V. + 
psa, devour. 
Doubtless secondary, from bhas; 
one deriv., C 
bhaAm, be angry. 
Doubtless really denominative. 
bhres, totter. 
Doubtless related with bhrang. 
One deriv., B. + 
8 ma, bellow. 
Probably imitative. 
2 my, myn, crush. 
Doubtless the same with 1 my. 
ranv, delight. 
Doubtless secondary, from 1 ran. 
rad, dig. 
Deriv., also C. 
1 ran, take pleasure. 
One deriv., V. + 
rap, chatter. 
Older form of lap. 
2 τᾶ, bark. 


Deriv., V. + 
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rig, tear. gvafio, spread. 
Older form of lig. In one text, gmafic. 
2 ru, break. sac, accompany. 
Sporadic and doubtful. Deriv., V. + 
rup, break, pain. 8 . 
Probably the same with lup. oP erie, (?), V. + 
rej, tremble. sarj, creak. 
1 vi, enjoy, etc. . sku, tear. 
Perplexing variety of meanings; One deriv.. S. 
by some divided into two or three] 5) ¢.41 ᾿ 


roots. Deriv., V. + 
ven, long. 
vyac, 2 vio, extend. 
One deriv., also S. 
1 gri, 4 gy, mix. 
Deriv., V. + 


Sometimes written griv. 
1 har, be gratified. 
2 hy, be angry. 


D. Roots found only in the Veda. 


Sir, praise (?). . 
RV. only; very doubtful. 
1 a, proclaim. 
RV. only; more than doubtful. 
3 ky, commemorate. 
One deriv. (kirti), V. + 
crash. 
Apparently imitative. 
gadh, attach (?). 
Only pple and one deriv., in RV.; 
doubtful. 
gardh, exalt (?). 
Once, caus., in RV.; doubtful. 
can, be pleased. 
RV. only; deriv., also V. + ; com- 
pare kan. 
jajh. 
One form, RV.; wholly doubtful. 


afij. 

Like jajh. 
jairv, consume. 

Doubtless secondary, from 1 jr. 
2 jy, sing. 

Secondary form of 1 gy. 


jeh, loll, pant. 
Of doubtful character. 


jri, go. 
Only RV.. 
rush. 
Probably the same with tao; one 
deriv., C. 
2 tan, roar. 
Apparently abbreviated from stan. 
tand, be weary. 
Only RV., once; deriv., V. + 
τἂν 


tu, be strong. 
tuj, urge, thrust. 
One deriv. (?) in later language. 
tug, drip. 
Divided by BR. into two roots. 


tvaks, fashion. 

Only RV., once; deriv., V. + 
dahs, be wondrous. 

Only RV., once; deriv., V. + 
dan, straighten (?). 

Only RV.; very doubtful forms. 
ἅπαξ, stir up. 

Probably redupl. form of ἅμ; 

one deriv. (?), C. 

dhan, run. 

Only RV. 
dhav, flow. 

Only RV. 
nas, unite. 

Only RV. 
nins, kiss. 

Only RV.; one deriv., C. 
niks, pierce. 

Deriv., V. + 
paj, start (?). 

Deriv. (?), V. B. S. 
phar, scatter (?). 

Only RV.; one deriv., V. B. 
bhan, speak. 

Only RV. Probably related with 

bha&; compare bhan. 

bhand, be bright. 

Only RV.; deriv., V. + 


‘In AV., once; probably a false; bharv, devour. 
reading. 


Only RV. 
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bhigaj, heal. 

Only RV.; deriv., V. + 
bhur, quiver. 

Probably specialized form of bhy. 
bhuraj. 

Only RV., once ; belongs to bhyjj ? 
bhyas, fear. 

Secondary, from bhi 
bhriI, consume. 

Only RV., once. 
myaks, be situated (?). 

Only RV.; probably the same with 

miks. 


yad, unite (?). 
Only RV.; one deriv., B. + 


rapg, be full. 
One deriv., also B. 


ramb, hang down. 
Older form of lamb; one de- 
riv., B. 
rikh, scratch. 


Another form of lilkh; only RV., 
once, and lekha. 


rip, smear. 
Another form of lip; only RV.; 
and one deriv., V. + 


1 rudh, grow. 
Apparently a side-form to ruh. 
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vaks, 2 uks, increase. 

One deriv. (?), V. + 
vat, apprehend. 

Only with prefix api. 
vindh, lack. 

Only RV.; deriv. (?), V. Ἔ 
wrad, vrand, weaken. 

Only RV. 
vradh, stir up. 

Only RV. 
vilag, vlaig, pursue /?). 

Only RV., with prefix abhi; re- 

lated with valg? 

1 gad, prevail. 

One deriv. (?), V. + 
guj, swell (?). 

Only RV., one form. 
gcand, cand, shine. 

Only RV.; deriv., V. + 
gnath, pierce. 

Only RV. 
crus, hear. 

Secondary, from gru; deriv., V. B. 
gvit, be bright. 

Only RV.; deriv., V. + 
sridh, blunder (?). 

Verb-forms, only in RV. 
has, go emulously. 

Secondary, from ha. 


B. Roots found from the Brahmana onward. 


Irgy, be jealous. 
Secondary, prob. from denom. 
irasy; deriv., AV. + 


th, be eager. 
Deriv., V. + 
kamp, tremble. 
Deriv. (?), V. + 


kal, drive, produce, etc. 
Only caus. and deriv. 
BR. into two roots. 


kaiks, desire. 
Deriv., only in later language. 
kus, tear. 


ful. 
ει, wet. 

Sporadic. 

klig, distress. 


ksal, wash. 


Doubtless the same with kgar. 


ksu, sneeze. 


Doubtless imitative. One deriv. 


in AV. 


gal, drop. 


Only one doubtful form in older 
language. 


a Cam, sip. 
Divided by Deriv. (Ὁ), V. + 
cint, think. 


Doubtless secondary, from cit. 
chyd, spew, eject. 


; jap, whisper. 
The single occurrence in B. doubt-! jaip, murmur, speak. 


One deriv., also V. 


jyut, shine. 


Another form of dyut; only one 
doubtful occurrence in later language. 


Only a case or two before later | jvar, be hot. 


language. 
kvath, boil. 
Deriv., only in later language. 


Compare jval, jy. Deriv., V. + 


jval, burn, flame. 


Another form of jvar. 
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4 da, clarify. 
Probably specialization of 2 da. 


2 div, dev, lament. 
Only pple till later language. 


2 dy, heed. 
Deriv., V. + 


arbh, bunch. 
No verb-forms in later lang.; de- 
riv., V. + 


ahi, dhinv, nourish. 

Perh. a form of 2 δᾶ; no deriv. 
dadhy4a, think. 

Secondary, from dhI; deriv., V. + 
nard, bellow. 


pat, tear, burst. 


path, read. 

Hardly occurs till later language. 
pan, bargain. 

Deriv., V. + 
bhan, speak. 

Only once before C. 


bhal, perceive. 
Only caus., B. and C. 


bh4s, spe 
eae with bh&, bhas, bhan. 


bhram, wander. 
Only once in B.; deriv., V. + 


mil, combine. 
Only once in earlier language. 


mred, gratify (?). 
Only an occurrence or two in ear- 
lier language. 


miech, speak barbarously. 


ras, roar. 
laks, mark 
Really ‘denom. of laksa, which 
(with other deriv.) V. + 


F. Roots Sound only in 


tafic, tao, coagulate. 
Same with tak? One (doubtful) 
deriv. in AV. 
path, go (?). 
No real root; denom. or error. 
pfiy, stink. 
Deriv., AV. + 


mrit, mlit, dissolve. 
Sporadic. 
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lag, attach. 
Only lagna (?) and πῆρα (?) in 
earlier language. 
lajj, be ashamed. 
Only once in older language. 
lamb, hang down. 
Another form of ramb. 
lih, lick. 
Compare the other root-form, rih. 
1, cut. 
lok, look. 
Only once (and one deriv.) in older 
language. 
valh, challenge. 
Only pple in lgter language. 
gank, doubt. 


glagh, extol. 


Only once in older Jang., exc. a 
deriv. or two. 


skhal, stumble. 

Only once, and one deriv., in older 

language. 

sty4, sti, stiffen. 

Only B. and C.; deriv. (?), V. + 
snu, distil. 

One deriv. (?) in RV. 
sphal, strike. 

Hardly occurs in older language. 
sphd, fatten. 

Deriv., V. + 
sphut, burst open. 

Deriv., only in later language. 
has, laugh. 

Deriv., V. + 
hrad, make a noise. 


hlad, refresh. 
Only once in older language; de- 


hval, go wrong. 
Another form of hvy. 


Brahmana and Sitra. 


red, deceive (?). 
Only in a single phrase. 


lig, tear. 
Another form of rig; deriv., V. + 


2 lf, be unsteady. 
Only in intensive forms. 


sfirks, heed. 
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G. Roots found only in the Brakmana. 


krath, be jubilant. 

Only once ; doubtful deriv., E. + 
ker fid, thicken (?). 

Only in a single passage. 
klath, turn (?). 

Only one occurrence. 


ksvid, hum. 


Perhaps’ imitative. | Compare 


khad, be hard. 
Only once; doubtful deriv., V. +- 


gard, exult (ἢ). . 
Probably same as gfird. 


gard, exult (?). 


In only one passage; one deriv., 
+ 


taf, clatter. 

Only once; apparently imitative. 
tay, stretch. 

A questionable side-form to tan. 


A single very doubtful occurrence. 
thfirv. 
A single very doubtful occurrence. 
dram, ran. 
nly a case or two; apparen 
side-form to dria. ὼ 


ned, flow. 
pay, cacare. 
One doubtful occurrence; one de- 
riv., B. + 


pis, stretch (?). 


In a single passage. 


A single doubtful occurrence. 
1 bal, whirl (?). 


A single intensive form. 
mant. 
A single questionable occurrence. 
mych, perish. 
In only a single passage. 
gla, dissolve (?). 
One occurrence; prob. another 
form of gr&. 
subh, sumbh, smother (?). 
One doubtful deriv., V. 


sul. 
A single very doubtful occurrence. 


stigh, mount. 


Found in one text only. 


hitrch, fall away. 
Probably related with hvy. 


H. Roots found from the Sutra onward. 


ufich, glean. 
kuo, kufic, shrink, curl. 
Only once in S. 
kelid, be wet. 
Deriv., also AV. 


gad, say. 
Deriv., B. + 
gunth, cover up. 
Only gerund in S. 


rub. 
Only gerund in S.; doubtful de- 


riv., V. + 
carv, chew. 
Only pple (cfirna) before C. 
cyut, drip. 
A blundering variant of gout. 


piij, reverence. 
One deriv., also RV. 


mnd, note. 
Secondary, from man. ΄ 


rah, desert. 
Deriv., V. + 


lanigh, leap. 
Only pple (and one deriv.) in S. 


lud, stir up. 
Only verbals in S. 


8 gam, note. 
Doubtless a specialization of 2 


gam. 
give. 
Only with prefix vi. 


Grambh, trust. 
One deriv., RV. 


hras, shorten. 
Deriv., B. + 
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I. Roots found only in the Sutra. 


kharj, creak. 

Deriv., V. + . 
gulph, bunch. 

oubtful ¢ one deriv., AV. + 


styh, crush. 
Only one occurrence; seems a va- 
riant of trh. 


J. Roots found only in the later Language (Epic and Classical). 


at, wander. 
Later (orm of at. 


ujh, forsak 
Secondary, from h& + ud; deriv., 
B. + 


katth, boast. 
Seems a prakritized root-form. 
kutt, divide, crush. 
Probably prakritized form of 1 kyt. 
kfrd, leap, exult. 
Doubtless the same with gird; 
one deriv., S. 
klam, be weary. 
Compare gram. 
ksvid, hum 
Later form of ksvid. 
κενοὶ, play. 
Khac, show through. 


khel, s er. 
One deriv., V. + 


garj, roar. 
ghat, strive. 
Apparent deriv., V. + 
ghatt, rub, etc. 
A prakritized root-form. 
ghut, turn (?). 
Only verbals, and one deriv., 5. 
ghfirn, waver. 
One apparent deriv., S. + 
cak&s, cak4g, shine. 
Perhaps from k&g. 
Carc, repeat. 
One apparent deriv., S. 
cup, stir. 
One doubtful deriv., V. B. 
cumb, kiss. 
cur, steal. 
One deriv., B. (TA.) + 
chur, scatter. 
Only pple in E. 
Gi, fly. 
Later form of GL 
@hauk, approach. 
Only pple in E. 


tark, think. 

Deriv., B. + 
tarj, threaten. 
tim, be quiet. 

Apparently related with tam. 
tul, lift, weigh. 

Deriv., + 
trap, be abashed. 

Doubtful deriv., V. + 
dal, burst. 

Secondary, from 1 dy; deriv., B. + 
dhuks, kindle. 

Only with prefix sam. 
puth, crush. 
3 PT be busy. 

Only with prefix 4; doubtless spe- 
cialized form of 1 or 2 pT. 

plus, burn 

One ‘doubtful deriv., V. B. 
1 phal, burst. 

Deriv., V. + 
2 phal, fruit. 

One apparent deriv., V. +- 
b bark. 

ne deriv., B. 

mand, deck. 

One deriv., B. 
marg, chase. 

Really denom. of marga, ‘track. 
rac, produce. 
rat, howl. 


1 r&s, ro 
One. doubtful deriv., B. + 


rag, strew 

One very doubtful deriv., V. +- 
lal, sport. 
lag, desire. 

Almost only with prefix abhi 
las, be lively. 

One doubtful deriv, B. + 
lufic, tear out. 

One deriv., B. 
2 luth, lunth, rob. 
lul, be lively. 

The same with lud. 
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loc, see, consider. 
The same with lok. 


vij, vyaj, fan. 

Perhaps from aj + vi. 
vyhh, byah, roar. 
vrid, be ashamed. 
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vell, stagger. 

Only pple in E. 
stim, be stiff. 

Only pple; compare sty&. 
hreg, neigh. 


K. Roots found only in the Epics. 


keup, be startled (?). 
o real root. 
gamble. 
Doubtless from grah ; 
AV. + 


deriv., 


jam. 


Only once; artificial. 
ruth, torment. 


Only once; probably the same 
with luth. 


L. Roots found only in the Classical Language. 


aig, move. 
Only once; doubtless artificial. 


anth, visit. 
Probably artificial. 
&fich, pull, tear. 
Probably artificial. 


ks, cough. 
‘Doubtless denom. ; 3; apparent de- 
riv., AV. C. 


kufij, rustle. 
Only once; probably bad reading 


or artificial. 


kunth, dull. 
Doubtless denominative. 


kuth, stink. 
One apparent deriv., B. 


kin, shrink. 


kland, cry out. 
Side-form to krand; one deriv., 
AV. 


klav, stammer. 
Probably artificial. 


kvan, sound. 


kam4, tremble. 
Only once; probably artificial. 


khafij, limp. 
Kchall, be relaxed. 


galbh, dare. 
With prefix 


nom. of pragalbh 
gufij, hum. 
gumph, twine. 
cak, quake. 
cafic, dance. 
cat, be located (?). 


culump, suck in. 
Once; artificial. 


rai Bee de- 


οὔκ, draw, suck. 

Deriv., also in E. 
chut, chud, wrench. 
jagh, devour (?). 

Only once. 
jhat, confuse. 

Only once; probably artificial. 
jhan, sound. 

Only once; probably artificial. 
jhar, fall. 

Deriv., also in E. 
taiik, cover (?). 

Probably denom. of tanka (E. +-). 
tal, be confused. 

Only once; probably artificial. 


til, trip. 
An occurrence or two, probably 
artificial. 


dam, sound. 
Only once; probably artificial. 


damb, mock. 
Only with prefix wi 
dval, mix. 
Probably artificial. 
ti, crush. 
_ Only once; probably a false read- 
ing. 
trut, come to pieces. 
Probably denom. from truti 
(E. +). 
tvang, leap. 
dul, raise. 
Probably denom. of dola (E. +). 
dayu, attack. 
Once ; doubtless artificial. 
dr&d, split. 
Once; doubtless artificial. 
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nat, dance, play. 
Prakritized form of nyt; one de- 
riv., also E. 
pard, pedere. 
Though genuine and original, only 
quotable once. 
put, wrap, etc. 
Probably denom. of puta (B. +). 
phakk, swell (?). 
Only once ; doubtless artificial. 
bul, immerse. 
Only once; doubtless artificial. 
bhat, hire. 
Denom. of the prakritized bhata 
(E. + 
mafic, cleanse (?). 
Denom. of mafica (E. +), or 
artificial. 
man, sound. 
Ungenuine. 
mut, break. 
rang, rock. 
Only once; doubtless artificial. 
2 ran, ring. 
2 rambh, roar. 
An occurrence or two; probably 
artificial. 
riiikh, σὶρ, creep. 
lad, move about. 
Only once; probably artificial. 
lam, take pleasure. 
A sporadic variant to ram. 
18, grasp. 
The few cases probably artificial. 
lafich, mark. 
Only pple and one derivative. 
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1 luth, roll. 
vat, crush. 
Only once; probably artificial. 
vant, divide. 
Only once; probably artificial. 
val, turn. 
Deriv., also E. 
v&h, press. 
No derivatives. 
vyay, expend. 
Probably denom. of vyaya. 
vran, sound. 
Only once; doubtless artificial. 
vrud, sink. 
An occurrence or two doubtless 
artificial. 
gal, leap. 
ae with prefix ud; goes back 
GT. 
gag, leap. 
Doubtless 
(V. +). 
glath, slacken. 
Later form of grath. 
sthag, cover. 
sphat, split. 
One doubtful deriv., B. -+- 
had, cacare. 
One deriv., also E. 
hikk, sob. 
Probably imitative; 
also E. 
hind, be empty. 
Deriv., E. + 


denom. from gaga 


one deriv., 


M. Roots inferred from Derivatives only. 


anh, be narrow or distressing. 
Deriv., V. + 
id. 
Deriv., V. + 
2 1], shine. 
Deriv., V. + 
¥Q, harm. 
Deriv., V. +; one doubtful verbal 
form in B. 
kkru, be rough or raw. 
Deriv., V. + 
tuo, impel, > Renerate. 
Deriv., 
tvaoc, cover. 
Deriv., V. + 
2 dd, be distant. 
Deriv., V. + 


dvar, pass through. 
Deriv., V. + 
nid, nest. 
Deriv., V. + 
ny, sport. 
Deriv., V. + 
2 pag, bind. 
Deriv., V. + 


prt, fight. 
Deriv., V. + 


Prg, prs, touch (?). 
Deriv., V. + 

2 bal, be strong. 
Deriv., V. + 


yah, be quick (?). 


Deriv., V 
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rafich, mark. syk, be pointed. 
Deriv., C. Deriv., V. + 
raph, be miserable (2). std, be stealthy. 
Deriv., V. Deriv., V. + 
rag, Ὁ be strai fraight ( (?). 2 stu, drip. 
Deriv., Deriv. .» Vik 
gip, be smooth. 2 har, hir, be yellow. 
Deriv., V. + Deriv. » Vi + 


2 si, αἵ, hurl (?). 


Deriv., V. + 


NOTE. 


The following Index, like the classes of roots preceding, is arranged in the 
order of the Sanskrit alphabet: the vowels first,a ZiYfu @ye Gio &u; 
then the anusvadra, or ὦ; then the five classes of mutes, or k kh g gh ii, 
ec ch j jh ἢ, ¢ th ἃ dh αὶ, t th ἃ dh n, ἢ ph Ὁ bh oy; then the semi- 
vowels, sibilants, and aspirate, or y r 1 v, 9 4. 8, and h. It is to be noted 
that the roots here written with the vowel 7 are often (e.g. by the Petersburg 
Lexicon) written instead with ar, thus: ar, kar, kart, instead of 7, ky, kyt; in 
a few cases, with ra, as krap instead of kyp. 

To each root is here added the letter designating the class as given above, 
also the page, and the column (a or b) where it may be found. It should be 
remembered that classes A, B, C, and D contain the roots which have the best 
chance to be Indo-European; the roots of the succeeding classes (except 88) 
have that chance in a constantly decreasing proportion. 


1 οἱ 

2 oi 
cit 
cint 
cud 
cup 
cumb 
cur 


culump 


cts 
cyt 


-1ob 
.20a 
17 a 
10 Ὁ 
10b 
Io b 
10 Ὁ 
10 b 
το Ὁ 
15a 
1ο Ὁ 
10 b 
.22 ἃ 
ῖο Ὁ 


cest 
cyu 
cyut 
1 chad 
2 chad 
chand 
cha 
chid 
chut 
chud 
chur 
chrd 
1 jaks 
2 jaks 
21 a| jagh 
21 a| jajh 
.1ob! 68) 
-1ob| jan 
21 a| jap 
21 aj jabh 
«ΤΟ Ὁ] jam 
.10b, jambh 
.20a/ jalp 
.10b! jas 
22a/ja 
21 ἃ ἷδεζ 
21 a| 1 ji 
10 b: 2 ji 
22a! jinv 
22a: ji 
. 16a: jiv 
17 a | jus 
8b: ja 
18 b | jairv 
10b: 1 jr 
ara! 2 ix 
.20 ἃ | jrmbh 
10 b | jeh 
16a | jia 
.1ob! jya 
10 b| jyut 
10 b| jri 
jvar 
jval 
jhat 
jhan 
jhar 

2a| tafik 
L. 22 b| tal 
B. 15 a! tik 


TUS DED DDO TAP ΠΟΘ RTS ED a> PUD DOOD RD D> mh b> >>> ΌΩΡ 
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& 
2 
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-20a 


PEDO ΟΡ ΟΡ UPD > EDP > b> MD A> δ» Ὁ Ὁ POP ROE OD b> bbb DD 


dam 
damb 
di 
dval 
ahauk 
tans 
Io b | tale 
10 Ὁ } taks 
22 b | tac 
22 Ὁ ! tafic 
21 a | tat 
18 b | tad 
11a|1 tan 
16a} 2 tan 
22 Ὁ, tand 
17 a | tap 
17 a | tam 
11a | tark 
18 Ὁ ! tarj 
11 a | tas 
22 b | tay 
Ira | tav 
8b | ti 
ira | tij 
11a | tim 
10b, 

Ira 
Iga 
15a 


1ob 


10b 
10 b 
10 Ὁ 


tu 
tuc 
tuj 
_| tud 
turv 
tul 
tug 
tug 
tirv 
178 Ὁ 
tyd 
typ 
trs 
trh 
tyaj 
trap 
tras 
tra 
trut 
tvaks 
tvang 
tvac 
tvar 


tvig 


PP EDOM PPT POP Pe POP OM OP UR UATE ΠΌΘΟΣ,» Ὁ EP pom DOMES 


PoePobScaoabeee 


PPMP PM > PM > EPP POPUP > >> WP MOD >> OM b> ΡΠ ΡΩΡΟΌΣῬΩΩΌ ΩΡ 


ἁϊἵάϊζ 
aidhf 
dip 

1 div 
2 div 
du 
dudh 
dul 
dus 
duh 
1 da 
2 di 
1 dy 
2 dy 
daynhh 
drp 
drbh 
dr¢ 
drh 
dev 
dyu 
dyut 
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15a 


20a 
ra 
17b 
16a 
16a 
ει Ὁ 
τι Ὁ 
17) Ὁ 
16a 
Ina 
16a 
Ila 
21b 
Ita 
τι Ὁ 
τι Ὁ 
τι Ὁ 
ει Ὁ 
1 Ὁ 
Ι9 ἃ 
16a 
ει Ὁ 
11 Ὁ 
11b 
16a 
1§a 
τι Ὁ 
ις ἃ 
τι Ὁ 
ει Ὁ 
τι Ὁ 
Ι9 ἃ 
1b 
17b 
22b 
rb 
1b 
τι Ὁ 
23 ἃ 
τι Ὁ 
Ι9 ἃ 
τι Ὁ 
1b 
19a 
ει Ὁ 
1b 
19a 
22b 
1rb 
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II. — On the Feminine Caesura in Homer. 


By THOMAS D. SEYMOUR, 


PROFESSOR IN YALE COLLEGE. 


Tue importance of the caesura in the third foot of the 
Homeric verse is doubted by no one. According to Lehrs, 
only 219 verses of the Iliad and 95 of the Odyssey lack this 
pause, as διογενὲς Aacptiady πολυμήχαν᾽ ᾿Οδυσσεῦ. In the 
first two books of the Odyssey (878 verses) no verse is with- 
out a caesura in the third foot. 

But in this third foot, the caesura falls sometimes after the 
ictus-syllable, and sometimes between the two short syllables. 
Which is the normal pause, the catalectic or the trochaic 
close, — the masculine or the feminine caesura? Scholars 
should be agreed at least upon the relative frequency of these 
caesuras, and the only questions should be as to which was the 
original caesura and as to which was preferred by the poet: 
since Bekker’s investigations have called attention to the fact 
that the poet sometimes preferred a combination or arrange- 
ment of rhythms which the material of the language hindered 
from being the most frequent arrangement. Experience with 
several Freshman classes has made it clear that in our country 
teachers of Homer do not regard as settled the first point, viz. 
the relative frequency of the masculine and feminine caesura 
in the third foot. Most boys who come to college consider 
the penthemimeral to be the prevalent caesura; and a large 
number make a pause after the first syllable of the third foot, 
whether a word ends there or not. This is probably the 
result of habits contracted in scanning Vergil. Whatever the 
cause, it is a misapprehension, and one that is wide spread. 

For the prevalence of the view that the masculine is the 
normal caesura, Gottfried Hermann is largely responsible. 
Little attention seems to have been paid to the subject 
before him. In his admirable metrical essays, admirable be- 
cause of their method, published in his “ Orphica” (1805), he 
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the Homeric caesuras I take from Professor Allen’s able arti- 
cle on the Homeric verse, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, Vol. XXIV. 
The other numbers are from a fairly careful count. 


Feminine Masculine Per cent of 
Caesuras. Feminine Caesuras. 

A. ee 7.4 | 246 59 
r . err 243 210 53 
A. 485 349 58 
«α. 267 177 60 
¢ . 184 144 56 
ro) 272 52 
Hom. Hym. Delian Ap. . . . . . 92 71 50 
Hom. Hym. Pyth. Ap. . . . . . 195 168 54 
Hom. Hym. Dionysus VII.. . . . 32 27 54 
Hesiod, Theog. (200 vs.) . . - 135 65 67 
Hesiod, Works and Days (200 vs. ) . 127 73 63 
[Hesiod], Shield (101-200 vs.) . . 55 45 55 
Cyclic Poets, Cypria, etc. (200 νὼ . 103 97 52 
Panyassis (sovs.) . . . .. 18 32 36 
Antimachus, Thebaid (50 vs. ἡ. ον 22 28 44 
Batrachomyomachia . . . . . . 148 143 SI 
TheocritusI.. . . . . « » - » 63 76 45 

(But inthe narrative ... .. 36 36 50) 
Theocritus ΝΠ... . . .... . 86 65 57 
Theocritus XV.- . . . 2... . 77 71 53 
Theocritus XVI. . ...... 77 32 71 
Bion, Adonis. . . . . ....- 75 17 82 

(or, without refrain. . . . . . 65 17 80) 
Moschus, Epitaphius . . . .. . 78 48 62 

(or, without refrain. . . . .. 78 32 70) 
Apoll. Argon. (B 1-300). . . . . τος 105 65 
Orphic Argon. (600 vs.) . . . . . 350 250 58 
Orphic Lithica (400 vs.) . . . . . 250 150 62 
Nonnus, Dion. (B 1-100) . . . . 88 12 88 
Nonnus, Paraphr.(Bi1-1oo) . . . 89 II 89 
Quintus Smyrn. (B 1-100) . . . . 82 18 82 
Musaeus, Hero (100 vs.). . . . . 73 27 73 


A glance at the table above shows that the difference, as 
regards caesura, between the earlier and later hexameters is 
not so great as Hermann thought, and not nearly so great as 
the difference between the Homeric verses and those of the 
Latin poets Vergil, Horace, and Ovid, in which only from 6 
to 20 per cent of the verses have the feminine caesura in the 
third foot. I may fairly add that recent text criticism (on 
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other grounds) would give the feminine caesura to many 
Homeric verses which have been counted on the other side. 

That the material of the language did not force the Greek 
poets to the use of the feminine caesura is shown by the very 
simple fact that this pause is found in the first foot only about 
half as often as the masculine caesura; in the second foot 
only about one fifth or one sixth as often as the masculine 
caesura; while the feminine caesura of the fourth foot is called 
the forbidden pause of the verse, although it occurs occa- 
sionally. The freedom with which the poet allowed hiatus 
between the two short syllables of the third foot is another 
familiar indication of the importance of this pause. 

One other argument for the importance of this feminine 
caesura of the third foot may be drawn from the large number 
of tags of verses which are suited to follow it. These tags in 
many cases may well have been part of the poet's inheritance 
from an earlier generation, e. g. ποδάρκης δῖος ᾿Αχιλλεύς, since 
the epithet sw2/t-footed seems to have been derived from some 
incident which is not found in the Iliad. We do not degrade 
the bard’s position by recognizing the convenience which such 
tags must have been to him. Much has been written to show 
the exact meaning of each adjective and the shade of differ- 
ence in the poet’s mind; no one likes to confess that he fails 
to perceive distinctions which are drawn by others, but the 
evidence is clear in this case: The convenience of the verse 
decided the choice between different forms of the same word, 
between essentially synonymous words, and between expres- 
sions of general applicability. Thus the convenience of the verse 
decided whether the poet should say ὡς ἔφατ᾽ (before a vowel) 
or ὡς dato (before a consonant) ; it decided between ἔμμεναι 
(_ Vu), ἔμεναι (Uv _), ἔμμεν (_ VU), ἔμεν (UU), and eivas(_ _) ; 
between ὅἕκατος (UU _, A 385), ἑκάεργος (σ ὦ _ ὦ, A 479), ἑκη- 
Boros (υ- σὐ, A 14), ἑκατηβόλος (,U_ vu, A 370), and 
ἑκατηβελέτης (σου. UU —, A 75); between ἐβλάφθησαν, ¥ 
387, and ἔβλαβεν, ¥ 461 ; between ἱερὴ ts Τηλεμάχοιο (β 409, 
after the masculine caesura), and Ὀδυσσῆος φίλος υἱός (8 415, 
after the feminine caesura); between ἐρρύσατο καὶ ἐσάωσεν, 
O 290 and ἐρύσατο καὶ ἐσάωσεν, x 372; between ἐδὲ Ἐάνθοιο 
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ῥοάων, Z 4, and ἠδὲ Ξάνθοιο ῥοάων, 8 560; between φάνη 
ῥοδοδάκτυλος Has, ¥ 109, and ἐφάνη ῥοδοδάκτυλος Has, Z 175; 
between μέγ᾽ ἄριστον, B 274, dy ἄριστος, A 60, and é£oy’ 
ἄριστοι, y 158; between ἐὺ φρονέων, A 73, and φίλα φρονέων, 
4 219; between ἐχέφρων Πηνελόπεια, p 390, and περίφρων 
Πηνελόπεια, p 492; between ἀνὰ ἄστυ and κατὰ ἄστυ (cf. 
Z 505 with 512); between υἷες ᾿Αχαιῶν, B 281, and κοῦροι 
᾿Αχαιῶν, B 562; between ὕφορβος, w 333, and συβώτης, 
π᾿ 302; between διάκτορι ’Apyehovrn, B 103, and ἐυσκόπῳ 
᾿Αργειφόντῃ, ἡ 137. I would even venture to add, that the 
poet generally has no special design in selecting a name for 
the Greeks, but says "Ayaol (U___), Δαναοί (UU _), or ’Ap- 
yéto. (_ Uv _), according to the convenience of his metre: 
no form of ’Ayavoi can begin a verse, no form of ’Apyéioe can 
close a verse ; cf. οὗ δ᾽ ἐλελίχθησαν καὶ ἐνάντιοι ἔσταν ᾿Αχαιῶν 
| ᾿Αργέϊοι δ᾽ ὑπεχώρησαν, Z 106 f., where the ᾿Αργέϊοι is simply 
anaphoric of "Ayatav. We can construct a paradigm for the 
inflection of several important proper names with accompany- 
ing adjectives. For instance, — 


ποδάρκης δῖος ᾿Αχιλλεύς. πολύτλας δῖος ᾿Οδυσσεύς. 
ποδώκεος Αἰακίδαο. ᾿Οδυσσῆος θεΐοιο, 

or Λαερτιάδεω ᾿Οδυσῆος. 
ποδάρκεϊ Πηλεΐωνι. ᾿᾽Οδυσσῆι πτολιπόρθῳ. 
ποδώκεα Ἰηλεΐωνα, ᾿οδυσσῇα πτολίπορθον. 


or ᾿Αχιλλῆα πτολίπορθον. 


We may compare εὐρὺ κρείων ᾿4γαμέμνων with the genitive 
᾿Αγαμέμνονος ᾿Ατρείδαο, and the dative ᾿Α4 γγαμέμνονι ποιμένι 
λαῶν. The genitive of ἱερὸν μένος ᾿Δλκινόοιο, ἡ 167, is μεγα- 
λήτορος ᾿Αλκινόοιο ; the genitive of Καλυψὼ δῖα θεάων, a 14, is 
Καλυψοῦς ἠυκόμοιο, θ 452. It is seldom possible to say why 
κάρη κομόωντες ᾿Αχαιοΐ should be used rather than ἐυκνήμιεδες 
᾿Αχαιοί (of which, in turn, ᾿Αχαιῶν χαλκοχιτώνων is the geni- 
tive), except that one tag begins with a consonant, and is 
possible only after a final vowel, while the other tag begins 
with a vowel and would make a hiatus if it followed a final 
vowel. Much labor has been wasted in the attempt to state 
the shade of difference of meaning between δῖος and @éios 
(θεῖος); but ᾿Οδυσσῆος θεΐοιο is simply the genitive of δῖος 
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Ὀδυσσεύς. In some instances a tag has been transferred to 
another grammatical case; thus μερόπων ἀνθρώπων (repeated 
nine times) was thought to justify μέροπες ἄνθρωποι, Σ 288. 

The importance of these tags in the study of the Homeric 
verse is evident on a glance at a list of the tags which appear 
five or more times in the Homeric poems. In making this 
list, Schmidt’s “ Parallel-Homer” has been of great service. 
In a few cases I have corrected his work. Doubtless some 
tags have escaped my notice, but I believe this collection to 
be substantially complete. 

The tags adapted to follow the hephthemimeral caesura 
alone are so unimportant in number that it is unnecessary to 
give them in detail. The tags fitted to follow the Bucolic 
diaeresis, like Παλλὰς ‘AOnvn, Φοῖβος ᾿Απόλλων, μητίετα 
Ζεύς, δῖα θεάων, δῖος ᾿Οδυσσεύς, ἕρκος ᾿Αχαιῶν, φαίδιμος 
“Extwp, are exceedingly common: this diaeresis in no way 
comes into competition with the caesura of the third foot, 
but is very often used in conjunction with it, as the tags 
show. 

In order to bring the more important tags together into 
prominence, I have separated from the rest those which occur 
ten times or more. The asterisk marks the clauses which are 
not true, independent tags: of these more will be said later. 


A. — Feminine Tags repeated more than 9 times. 


5 ἀκὴν ἐγένοντο σιωπῇ, τς (Od. 5)- δόμους εὐναιετάοντας, 10 (II. 3). 


* ἀκόντισε δουρὶ φαεινῷ, 14 1]. 
᾿Αλέξανδρος θεοειδής, 12 1]. 

* ἀμειβόμενος προσέειπον, 27 (1].). 
ἀμύμονα Πηλείωνα, το (Od. 3). 


[ἀμύμονος Αἰακίδαο κτλ., 10 (Od. 4)]. 


ἄναξ ἀνδρῶν ᾿Αγαμέμνων, 48 (Od. 3). 
᾿Αρηίφιλος Μενέλαος, 21 (Od. 1). 
᾿Αχαιῶν χαλκοχιτώνων, 24 (Od. 2). 
βόας καὶ ἴφια μῆλα, to (TI. 4). 

βοὴν ἀγαθὸς Διομήδης, 41 1]. 

βοὴν ἀγαθὸς Μενέλαος, 25 (Od. 9). 
βοῶπις πότνια “Ἥρη, 14 1]. 


Γερήνιος ἵπποτα Νέστωρ, 31 (Od. 10). 


διάκτορος ᾿Αργεϊφόντης, 15 (Od. 7). 
διοτρεφέες βασιλῆες, 14 (Od. 4). 


* ἐδήσατο καλὰ πέδιλα, 12 (TI. 5). 

* ἐδητύος ἐξ ἔρον ἔντο, 22 (Il. 7). 

ἐν αἰνῇ δηιοτῆτι, 10 (Od. 3). 

ἐνὶ κρατερῇ ὑσμίνῃ, 11 (Od. 1). 

} * ἑνὶ φρεσὶ βάλλεο σῇσιν, 14 (Od. 7). 
| ἐπ’ ἀλλήλοισιν ἰόντες, 12 1]. 

| ἐπ᾿ εὐρέα νῶτα θαλάσσης, 10 (II. 3). 

| * ἔπεα πτερόεντα προσηΐδα, 12 (II. 3). 
| dx) ῥηγμῖνι θαλάσσης, 11 (II. 2). 

* ἔπος τ᾽ Epar’ ἔκ τ᾽ ὀνόμα(εν, 43 (II. 17). 
és ἠέλιον καταδύντα, 12 (II. 3). 
ἐυκνήμιδες ᾿Αχαιοί, 36 (Od. 5). 
ἐυκτίμενον πτολίεθρον, 10 (Od. 3). 

θεὰ γλαυκῶπις ᾿Αθήνη, 52 (Il. 20). 

| θεὰ λευκώλενος Ἥρη, το II. 
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θοὰς ἐπὶ νῆας ᾿Αχαιῶν, τὸ II. 

καὶ ἀτρεκέως κατάλεξον, 17 (1]. 4). 
Καλυψὼ δῖα θεάων, 11 Od. 

κάρη κομόωντες ᾿Αχαιοί, 29 (Od. 2). 
κατὰ φρένα καὶ κατὰ θυμόν, 21 (II. 10). 
Λαερτιάδεω ᾿Οδυσῇος, 11 Od. 

μέγας κορυθαίολος “Ἕκτωρ, 12 1]. 
μέγας Τελαμώνιος Αἴας, 12 1]. 

* μέλαιναι νῆες ἕποντο, 10 II. 
Μενοιτίου ἄλκιμος υἱός, 12 1]. 
᾿Οδυσσῆος θείοιο, 27 (II. 3). 

πατὴρ ἀνδρῶν τε θεῶν τε, 15 (Od. 3). 
πατὴρ καὶ πότνια μήτηρ, 12 (Οἀ. 4). 
περίφρων Πηνελόπεια, 40 Od. 
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ποδάρκης δῖος ᾿Αχιλλεύς, 21 1]. 
ποδώκεα Πηλείωνα, 12 1]. 

ποδώκεος Αἰακίδαο, 10 (Od. 2). 
πολύτλας δῖος ᾿Οδυσσεύς, 42 (II. 5). 
Ποσειδάων ἐνοσίχθων, 24 (Od. 11). 
Ποσειδάωνι ἄνακτι, 11 (1]. 4). 

* προκείμενα χεῖρας ἴαλλον, 15 (II. 3). 
5 πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἀγόρευον, 25 (II. 8). 
πρὸς ὃν μεγαλήτορα θυμόν, 11 (Od. 4). 
σὺν ἀμφιπόλοισι γυναιξίν, 13 Od. 

τοὶ οὐρανὸν εὑρὺν ἔχουσιν, 14 (1]. 2). 
* φάνη ῥοδοδάκτυλος ’Hds, 25 (II. 4). 
φίλην ἐς πατρίδα γαῖαν, 31 (Od. 14). 


Β. — Feminine Tags repeated 5--Ὸ times. 


ἀγήρως Suara πάντα, 5 (Il. 1). 
᾿Αθηναίη τε καὶ “Ἥρη, 7 1]. 

᾿Αθηναίη καὶ Ἄπολλον, ο (II. 4). 
ἀκάχμενον ὀξέι χαλκῷ, 7 (Il. 3). 

* ἀληθείην καταλέξω, 7 (1]. 1). 

5 ἀμείβετο δῖα θεάων, 5 Od. 

ἅμ᾽ hot φαινομένηφιν, ὃ (Tl. 2). 
ἀμύμονα ἔργα ἰδυῖαν, ς (Οἀ. 1). 

ἃ ἀμύνετο νηλεὲς ἦμαρ, 6 (Od. 1) 
ἄναξ Διὸς vids ᾿Απόλλων, ς (Od. 1). 
5 ἀνείρεαι ἠδὲ (οὐδὲ) μεταλλᾷς, 7 (1]. 1). 
ἀρήιοι υἷες ᾿Αχαιῶν, 7 (Od. 1). 

* ἀριστεύεσκε μάχεσθαι, 5 Il. 

* ἀρίστη φαίνετο βουλή, 9 (Od. 3). 
᾿Αχαιῶν ὅστις ἄριστος, § (II. 1). 
βίην ‘HpaxAelny, 7 (Od. 1). 

βίη τέ μοι ἔμπεδος εἴη, 5 (Od. 1). 
Boh 3’ ἄσβεστος ὀρώρει, ς II. 

βοῶν ἐπιβουκόλος ἀνήρ, 5 Od. 
Γερήνιος, οὖρος ᾿Αχαιῶν, 5 (Od. 1). 
γέρων ἅλιος νημερτής, 5 Od. 

[γέρων δ᾽ ἱππηλάτα. .., 9 (Od. 2).] 
γέρων Πρίαμος θεοειδής, κ 1]. 
δαΐφρονα ποικιλομήτην, 6 (1]. 1). 
Δία Κρονίωνα ἄνακτα, ς 1]. 

διὰ πρὸ δὲ χαλκὸν ἔλασσεν, 6 (Od. 1). 
διιπετέος ποταμοῖο, 7 (Od. 3). 

Aids Ovydrnp ᾿Αφροδίτη, 9 (Od. 1). 
Διὸς κοῦραι μεγάλοιο, 8 (Od. 2). 
Aids γεφεληγερέταο, 6 I). 

Aids τόκος ᾿Ατρυτώνη, 7 (Od. 2). 

© ἐάσομεν ἀχνύμενοί wep, 5 (Od. 1). 


* ἔβαν οἰκόνδε ἕκαστος, ς (Il. 1). 

* ἐγείρομεν ὀξὺν “Apna, 5 II. 

* ἐκέκλετο μακρὸν ἀύσας, ο II. 

ἐμοὶ ἐρίηρες ἑταῖροι, 6 (Ii. 1). 

5 ἐν ᾿Αργειοῖσιν ἕειπεν, 8 Il. 

ἐν ἠεροειδέι πόντῳ, 6 Od. 

ἐν ἡμετέροισι δόμοισιν, ς Od. 

ἐνὶ γναμπτοῖσι μέλεσσιν, 6 (1]. 2). 
ἐνὶ μεγάροισι γυναῖκες, 7 (1]. 1). 
ἐνὶ στήθεσσι φίλοισιν, 7 (1]. 3). 

ἐπ᾽ ἠεροειδέα πόντον, καὶ (II. 1). 

* ἐπεὶ ἴδον ὀφθαλμοῖσιν, 5 (Il 1). 
* ἐπέσσυτο δαίμονι ἶσος, 7 II. 

ἐπὶ (εἰδωρον ἄρουραν, 6 (II. 2). 

* ἐπὶ θρόνου ἔνθεν ἀνέστη, ς Od. 

* ἐπὶ κληῖσι καθῖζον, ὃ Od. 
ἐπισφυρίοις ἀραρυίας, ς 1]. 

ἐπὶ χθόνα πουλυβότειραν, 9 (Od. 1). 
ἐπιχθονίων ἀνθρώπων, ς (Il. 1). 

* ἐποιχομένη κατέπεφνεν, 6 (Od. 1). 
5 ἔπος φύγεν ἕρκος ὀδόντων, ὃ (II. 2). 
ἐποτρύνει καὶ ἀνώγει, 6 (Od. 1). 
ἐρίγδουπος πόσις Ἥρης, 7 (Od. 3). 
ἐρυσσάμενος παρὰ μήρου ο (II. 2). 

* ἐρύσσομεν εἰς ἅλα δῖαν, 5 (1). 2). 
ἐυκνήμιδες ἑταῖροι, 5 Od. 

ἐυσταθέος μεγάροιο, 7 (Il. 1). 

* ἐχάζετο κῆρ ἀλεείνων, 7 II. 
ἐχέφρων Πηνελόπεια, 6 Od. 

θεὰ Θέτις ἀργυρόπεζα, 7 1]. 

θεοὶ of ἤΟλυμπον ἔχουσιν, 6 (Od. 3). 
θεοῖς αἰειγενέτῃσιν, 5 (Od. 2). 
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θεοῖς ἐπιείκελ᾽ ᾿Αχιλλεῦ, 6 (Od. 1). 

θεὸς Ss τίετο δήμῳ, 6 (Od. 1). 

θεῶν αἰειγενετάων, 7 (Od. 2). 

* θεῶν ἐν γούνασι κεῖται, ς (Il. 2). 

θοῷ ἀτάλαντος “Api, 7 1]. 

θρασειάων ἀπὸ χειρῶν, 7 (Οἀ. 1). 

θυγατρῶν εἶδος ἀρίστη, § II. 

θύρας πυκινῶς ἀραρυίας, ς (Il. 1). 

ἰδνυίῃσιν πραπίδεσσιν, 5 (Od. 1). 

ἰδὼν εἰς οὐρανὸν εὐρύν, ς 1]. 

ἰδὼν ἐς πλησίον ἄλλον. 9 (II. 3). 

καὶ ἀθάνατοι θεοὶ ἄλλοι, 7 (Il. 1). 

καὶ ἀμφ᾽ ὀβελοῖσιν Execper, 6 (Od. 3). 

καὶ ἔγχεσιν ἀμφιγύοισιν, ὃ (Od. 2). 

καὶ εἰλίποδας ἕλικας βοῦς, ς (1]. 2). 

καὶ εἰν ᾿Αίδαο δόμοισιν, ὃ (Od. 4). 

καὶ ἐσσομένοισι πυθέσθαι, 6 (1]. 2). 

καὶ εὐχόμενος ἔπος ηὔδα, 7 1]. 

4 κακὸν (καλὸν) βάλεν ἠδὲ χιτῶνα, 7 
(11. 1). 

καρήνων ἀίξασα, 6 (Od. 2). 

ἃ κατήλυθον ἠδὲ θάλασσαν, 7 Od. 

κατὰ κλισμούς τε θρόνους τε, ὃ Od. 

κατὰ κρατερὰς ὑσμίνας, 6 1]. 

κατ᾽ ἀσπίδα παντόσ᾽ ἐΐσην, ο 1]. 

κατὰ θνήτων ἀνθρώπων, 7 (1]. 1). 

κατακτάμεναι μενεαίνων, 6 1]. 

5 κατεκλάσθη φίλον ἦτορ, 7 Od. 

Κρόνου παῖς ἀγκυλομήτεω, 8 (Od. 1). 

* λόφος καθ᾽ ὕπερθεν ἕνενεν, 6 (Od. 2). 

Λυκάονος ayAabds υἱός, 7 I. 

5 μάλ᾽ ἀτρεκέως ἀγορεύσω, 9 Od. 

μάχης ἠδὲ πτολέμοιο, 6 I). 

μελαινάων ἐπὶ (ἀπὸ) νηῶν, 7 (Od. 1). 

Μελάνθιος αἰπόλος αἰγῶν, 9 Od. 

μένος καὶ χεῖρας ἀάπτους, ς (Od. 1). 

* μετ᾽ ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσιν, ς (Il. 1). 

* μεταλλῆσαι καὶ ἐρέσθαι, 5 Od. 

μετὰ Τρῶας καὶ ᾿Αχαιούς, 6 II. 
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νεὸς xvavorpy poo, 9 (Π. 1). 

νεῶν ἅπο καὶ κλισιάων, 7 1]. 
ὀδυρόμενος καὶ ἀχεύων, ς (II. 2). 
Ὀδυσσῆος φίλος υἱός, 9 Od. 

᾿Οιλῆος ταχὺς Αἴας (vids) 9 1]. 
Ὀλύμπια δώματ᾽ ἔχοντες, 9 (Od. 4). 
ὁμηγερέες τε γένοντο, 7 (1]. 2). 
ὁμοιίοο πτολέμοιο, ὃ (Od. 2). 
ὀνειδείοις ἐπέεσσιν, ς (Od. 1). 

8 ὅρος πόλει ἀμφικαλύψῃ ς Od. 
περίκλυτος ἀμφιγυήεις, 9 (Od. 3). 
περίφρονι Πηνελοπείῃ, 6 Od. 

* περὶ χροῖ εἵματα ἔστο, 5 (Il. 1). 

* πεσὼν ἕλε γαῖαν ἀγοστῷ, ς II. 
πόδας καὶ χεῖρας ὕπερθεν, 9 (Od. 3). 
ποδήνεμος ὠκέα Ἶρις, 9 1]. 
πολυφλοίσβοιο θαλάσσης, ὃ (Od. 2). 
σάκος μέγα τε στιβαρόν τε, ς 1]. 
σέβας μ᾽ ἔχει εἰσορόωντα, 5 Od. 
συβώτης ὄρχαμος ἀνδρῶν, 5 Od. 

σὺν ἵπποισιν καὶ ὄχεσφιν, ς 1]. 

σὺν τεύχεσι θωρηχθέντες, 6 1]. 
τελεσφόρον εἰς ἐνιαυτόν, ς (I). 1). 
τελεύτησέν τε τὸν ὅρκον, 6 (II. 1). 
τεληέσσας ἑκατόμβας, 8 (Il. 3). 

5 τίθει" ὁ δὲ δέξατο χαίρων, 5 (Od. 1). 
τὸ γὰρ γέρας ἐστὶ θανόντων, ς (Od. 2). 
* ὕδωρ ἐπὶ χεῖρας ἔχευεν, ς (Il. 2). 
ὑπερμένεϊ Κρονίωνι, 6 II. 

* ὑπέσχετο καὶ κατένευσεν, 8 (Od. 3). 
ὑφ᾽ ἅρμασιν ὠκέας ἵππους, ς (Od. 1). 
φίλη τρόφος Ἐὑρύκλεια, ο Od. 
φιλομμειδὴς ᾿Αφροδίτη, 6 (Od. 1). 
φίλον τετιημένος ἦτορ, 7 (1]. 1). 

* φίλος διελέξατο θυμός, ς II. 

φίλων καὶ πατρίδος αἴης, 6 (1]. 2). 
χαριζομένη παρεόντων, 6 Od. 

* χολώσατο κηρόθι μᾶλλον, 5 (1]. 1). 


C.— Masculine Tags repeated more than g times. 


᾿Αγαμέμνονα ποιμένα λαῶν, 14 (Od. 3). 
᾿Αγαμέμνονος ᾿Ατρείδαο, 13 (Od. 4). 

4 ἀγορήσατο καὶ μετέειπεν, 18 (Od. 9). 
* ἀπαμείβετο φώνησέν τε, 11 (Il. 1). 
ἀράβησε δὲ τεύχε᾽ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῳ, 10 (Od. 1). 
* ἔπεα πτερόεντ᾽ ἀγόρευον, 10 (Od. 4). 


ἐπεὶ ἦ πολὺ φέρτερός ἐστιν, 13 (Od. 5). 
εὐρὺ κρείων ᾿Αγαμέμνων, 12 (Od. 1). 
ἡγήτορε; ἠδὲ μέδοντες, 23 (Od. 9). 

καί μιν πρὸς μῦθον ἔειπεν, 14 (I). 6). 
κεκορυθμένος αἴθοπι χαλκῷ, 10 (Od. 1). 
κοῦραι Διὸς αἰγιόχοιο, 15 (II. 5). 


* ἔπεα πτερόεντα προσηύδα, 100 (Od. 49). ἱ 5ὶ λοῦσαν καὶ χρῖσαν ἐλαΐφ, 10 (II. 1). 
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5 μάλα μὲν κλύον ἠδὲ πίθοντο, 11 (Od. 4). | * προσέφη ξάνθος Μενέλαος, 12 (II. 4). 
Μενελάου κυδαλίμοιο, 14 (I). 7). * προσέφη πόδας ὠκὺς ᾿Αχιλλεύς, 24 1]. 
4 χεπγυμένος ἀντίυν ηὔδα, 48 (I). 2). * προσέφη πολύμητις ᾿Οδυσσεύς, 68 (1].8). 
* προΐει δολιχόσκιον ἔγχος, 13 (Od. 2). | * προσέφης Εὔμαιε συβῶτα, 13 Od. 

* προσέφη κορυθαίολος Ἕκτωρ, τὸ II. τὸ δ᾽ οὐκ ἀέκοντε πετέσθην, 10 (Od. 3). 
* προσέφη κρατερὸς Διομήδης, 10 1]. τὸν δὲ σκότος ὅσσε κάλυψεν, 11 1]. 

5 προσέφη νεφεληγερέτα Ζεύς, 22 (Od. 6). 


Ὁ. --- Masculine Tags repeated 5-9 times. 


ἄλοχοι καὶ νήπια τέκνα, ς 1]. * Κρητῶν ἀγὸς ἀντίον ηὔδα, 6 1]. 

ἀνά τε πρυμνήσια λῦσαι, ς Od. * κυνέην εὔτυκτον ἔθηκεν, ς (Od. 2). 
βροτολοίγῳ ἶσος “Apne, 5 (Od. 1). μάκαρες θεοὶ αἱὲν ἐόντες,  (1]. 1). 
ya:hoxos ἐννοσίγαιος, ὃ (Od. 1). μεγαλήτορος ᾿Αλκινόοιο, 7 Od. 

Δαναοὶ θεράποντες “Apnos, 5 1]. μνήσασθε δὲ θουρίδος ἀλκῆς, 9 (Οἀ. 1). 
διὰ δὲ στήθεσφιν ἔλασσεν, 5 (Od. 1). νεκύων κατατεθνηώτων, ὃ (II. 3). 
Διομήδεος ἱπποδάμοιο, 8 (Od. 1). * ξεστὴν ἐτάνυσσε τράπεζαν, 6 Od. 
ἑκατηβόλου ᾿Απόλλωνος, ς (Od. 1). Πηληιάδεω ᾿Αχιλῆος, ὃ (Od. 2). 
Ἑλένη Διὸς ἐκγεγαυῖα, ς (II. 2). πόθι τοι πόλις ἠδὲ τοκῆες, 6 Od. 
ἐπιείκελον ἀθανάτοισιν, 6 (Od. 3). ποῖον τὸν μῦθον ἔειπες, 7 1]. 

duty δέμας ἠδὲ καὶ αὐδήν, § Od. πολεμίζειν ἠδὲ μάχεσθαι, ο Τὶ. 

θαλερὸν κατὰ δάκρυ χέοντες, 8 (Il. 1). * πολιὴν ἅλα τύπτον ἐρετμοῖς, 6 Od. 
θάνατος καὶ μοῖρα κραταίη, 6 1]. πρὶν πατρίδα γαῖαν ἱκέσθαι, 5 Od. 
θεόφιν μήστωρ ἀτάλαντος, ς (Od. 2). * προσέφη γλαυκῶτις ᾿Αθήνη, 6 (Il. 1). 
Θηβαίου Τειρεσίαο, 5 Od. * προσέφη κρείων ᾿Αγαμέμνων, 8 1]. 
ἱερὴ ts Τηλεμάχοιο, 7 Od. * χροσεφώνεεν ἐγγὺς ἐόντα, 6 (Od. 2). 
ἱερὸν μένος ᾿Αλκινόοιο (᾿Αντινόοιο), 8 Od. | προτὶ Ἴλιον ἠνεμόεσσαν, 6 II. 

καὶ Νέστορος ἀγλαὸς υἱός, καὶ (1]. 1). προχόῳ ἐπέχευε φέρουσα, 6 Od. 

καὶ ῥήγεα σιγαλόεντα, 6 Od. σκιόωντο δὲ πᾶσαι ἀγυιαί, 7 Od. 

καὶ Δάρδανοι ἀγχιμαχηταί, ς 1]. * ταμίη παρέθηκε φέρουσα, 7 Od. 
κλισίας καὶ νῆας ᾿Αχαιῶν, ς 1]. ὑπὲρ ἀργυρέοιο λέβητος, 6 Od. 

8 κραδίη θυμός τε κελεύει, 7 (II. 1). ὑπὸ δὲ θρῆνυς ποσὶν ἦεν, ς 1]. 


κραδίη καὶ θυμὸς ἀγήνωρ, 6 (Οἀ. 2). 


SUMMARY. 
A 58 tags occurring 1090 times; in Iliad 606, in Odyssey 484. 
B. 139 “ “6 842 “ 6s 462, 6 380. 
C. 27 “ [1] 539 ee 66 267, 66 272. 
D. 45 ts “ 279 « 4 130, ε 149. 
AB. 19) “ “ Ι932 “ “ 1068, “ 864. 
CD. 72 “ « 8:18 “ « 297, “ 421. 


But some of these clauses are not truly independent; evi- 
dently it is unfair to bring into the same category ἀκόντισε 
δουρὶ φαεινῷ, which is needed to complete a grammatical 
sentence, and βοῶπις πότνια ”Hpn, which may be used as a 
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mere tag in apposition with the subject of the sentence. If 
the clauses marked in the lists by an asterisk are subtracted, 
we have the following 


REVISED SUMMARY. 
A. 46 tags occurring 856 times; in Iliad 517, in Odyssey 339. 


B. 133 “ “ 619 “ 354 “265, 
C. 12 “ εἰ 159 [7] ‘cc 107, 66 52. 
Ὁ. 35 [1] 66 217 [1] 6 104, 66 113. 
AB. 179 “é 6é 147 5 66 4 δ7 Ι, 66 604. 
CD. 47 66 66 376 [1] 6“ 21 I, “ 165. 


This table shows that more than 79 per cent of oft repeated 
Homeric clauses fitted to follow a caesura of the third foot 
are adapted to follow the feminine caesura, while less than 21 
per cent are adapted to follow the penthemimeral caesura. It 
shows moreover that these tags are proportionately more 
frequent in the Iliad than in the Odyssey. 

We have seen (1) that the feminine caesura in the third 
foot is more frequent than the masculine caesura in that foot ; 
(2) that this predominance is not due to the material of the 
language, but to the preference of the poet ; and (3) that the 
clauses which are most likely to have come to Homer from 
earlier generations of bards are prevailingly suited to the 
feminine caesura. Hence this pause seems to have been the 
earliest and the most approved pause of the verse. Thus the 
presumption is not in favor of the penthemimeral caesura as in 
Vergil, but is on the side of the feminine caesura, — a principle 
which is important for textual criticism. 
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Ill.— Zhe Appeal to the Sense of Sight in Greck Tragedy. 


By RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR IN DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


EvERYBODY who has even a superficial acquaintance with 
Greek Tragedy knows how important is the vé/e of messenger, 
and how into this part are relegated suicides, murders, and 
battles, with what might seem toa modern playwright a reck- 
less prodigality in giving up dramatic situations. 

When we reflect that not a single case occurs in extant 
Greek tragedy —that field of blood —in which one person 
kills another on the stage, it does not seem strange that it 
should be laid down by some as a canon of Greek taste, that 
bloody deeds were too horrible for the eye. The less zsthetic 
Romans could endure Seneca’s Medea killing her children 
coram populo, 

H. Kochly, in a lecture on Antigone, uses the following 
language: “ Die That selbst, insofern sie korperlich voll- 
bracht wird, entbehrt eigentlich der geistigen Theilnahme, 
des humanen Interesses: nur die Motive einerseits und die 
Resultate der That andererseits sind es, die dem Drama- 
tiken zu expliciren obliegen, und das konnte gerade durch 
anschauliche Schilderung besser erreicht werden als durch die 
sinnliche Execution selbst. . . . An Stelle der Botenerzahlun- 
gen, also, die Vorginge selbst auf der alten Buhne sehen zu 
wollen, wiirde ungefahr ebenso sein, als wenn ein an seine blu- 
tigen Gladiatorspiele und Thierkampfe gewohnter Romer von 
unserer Biihne verlangen wollte die Schauspieler sollten sich 
wirklich tédten.” ! 

Here the idea is not that the bloody deed is too horrible, 
but vivid description (anschauliche Schilderung) lays hold of 
the mind better, — a marked contrast to Horace’s judgment. 


1 Copied from J. G. Rothmann, Beitrage zur Einfiihrung in das Verstandniss 
der griechischen Tragddie (Leipzig, 1863), page 9, where it is quoted with 
approval. 
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“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem.” 
De Arte Poetica, 180. 
It is only a slightly different way of putting the assertion that 
the Greeks preferred, and rightly preferred, vivid description 
to sensuous representation. Perhaps it would not be too 
venturesome to assume that this is the prevailing view of the 
matter. 

One thing, however, which makes all this talk of the prefer- 
ence of narrative to representation in the Greek drama seem 
strange at the very outset 15, that it is contrary to the current 
Greek definitions of the drama. Plato says, ἡ μὲν (the drama) 
διὰ μιμήσεως ὅλη ἐστίν, while epic poetry proceeds δι ἀπαγ- 
γελίας (Rep. ili. 394 c). Aristotle defines tragedy as some- 
thing that proceeds by action and not by narration, δρώντων 
καὶ ov δι’ ἀπαγγελίας (Poetics, vi. 2). Moreover, to name the 
drama from δράω (to act), when by a law of its being it avoided 
the important acts on which everything hinged, seems a thing 
of which the Greeks would hardly have been guilty. We 
should rather be led by the name and the definition to expect 
to see the dramatic poet attempting to appeal to the eye, 
pushing out boldly to the limits of his art in that direction, — 
not perhaps converting the drama into a pantomime, but ccr- 
tainly not removing from the stage an important action unless 
compelled to do so by a law from which there was no appeal. 
Something of this sort we actually find in Greek tragedy. 

But let us first turn to Aristotle, who had before him a 
mass of plays, probably ten or twenty times as many as now sur- 
vive, from which he drew certain rules of dramatic usage. In 
his Poetics (xi. 6) he speaks of πάθος as just as much a legiti- 
mate element in the plot of a tragedy as περιπέτεια and ava- 
γνώρισις, and then defines πάθος as including death on the 
stage (oi ἐν τῷ φανερῷ θάνατοι), excessive pain (like that of 
Philoktetes, perhaps), and wounds. He also mentions (xviii. 2) 
the παθητική as one of the four kinds of tragedy, giving 
as examples of it the Aiases and Ixions. Sophokles’s Aias 
commits suicide on the stage, and Euripides’s Ixion, Plutarch 
(De Aud. Poet. 19 e) tells us, was punished on the stage. 
From these passages it does not appear that Aristotle was 
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γίας δεόμενον ἐστίν, and still kept “ decorations of the stage.” 
Though this would have been consistent and bold, he would 
have found few followers. Susemihl’s judgment on the word 
ὄψις, which is not likely to be much disputed, is, “ Die eigent- 
liche leibhaftige Voraugenstellung ist ja doch erst die theatra- 
lische — dyes” (Rhein. Mus, XXII. 233). 

These two passages, then, would seem to prove that what- 
ever may have been the prevailing practice, Aristotle's judg- 
ment was that an appeal to the sight was not in keeping with 
tragic art. As for the contradiction already spoken of, we 
must get along with that as best we can. 

There is, however, another passage of the Poetics which 
seriously complicates matters, and tends to drive us away 
from this most obvious meaning of dyes. In vi. 7, 8, are 
twice enumerated the six elements of tragedy, and ὄψις is put 
down as coordinate with μύθος, the plot ; while in xi. 6, πάθος, 
which includes death on the stage, etc., is a part of the plot. 
The inference from this would be, provided Aristotle is not 
playing fast and loose with words, that dyes could have no 
reference to deaths on the stage, and that we are wrong in 
finding in vi. 19 and xiv. 1 any judgment on the subject of 
representation vs. narration. The words σκευοποιός and yo- 
ρηγία in those passages may then be tortured to support the 
idea that ὄψις refers everywhere to the larger arrangements 
of the mise en scene, the proper element of the σκευοποιός. 
Thus the passages might be taken as a reproof to Aeschylos 
(Gruppe, Ariadne, p. 763) for his gigantic stage apparatus, of 
which we have a specimen in Prometheus Bound, or possibly 
for the introduction of such terrible forms as the Eumenides. 

Aristotle’s adducing (Poetics, xiv. 1) Oedipus Tyrannos as 
an instance of a tragedy the effect of which does not depend 
on ὄψις would seem peculiarly unfortunate if ὄψις must be 
understood to be “die leibhaftige Voraugenstellung.” To 
be sure, the bare story might, as Aristotle says, produce its 
effect without the appeal to the sight; but Sophokles did not 
choose to try that method. The presenting of Oedipus on the 
stage when he has just struck out his own eyes makes the 
strongest appeal to the sight. It is called in line 1296 “a 
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sight to touch with pity even one who hated him.” Still, it 
seems better to accuse Aristotle of using a faulty illustration 
than to suppose even here that dyes means stage apparatus, 
which would lead to the ridiculous inference that Aristotle is 
praising Sophokles for refraining from introducing the Sphinx, 
or something of the sort. 

Though Aristotle’s verdict is not quite clear, yet, making 
due allowance for the unsatisfactory condition in which his 
Poetics have come down to us, it might be said to admit the 
fact that the Greek tragic writers did make frequent use of 
the appeal to sight at the critical points of their tragedies, 
and at the same time to censure the constructing of a plot so 
that it would need to be helped out by such an appeal. The 
probable gap at the close of chapter xi. is particularly unfor- 
tunate, for just there he began to tell something about deaths 
on the stage. We should at least have been glad to know 
whether the scantiness of such events in the extant Greek 
tragedies is a mere accident of survival, or whether in the 
whole broad field as it lay before Aristotle the deaths of Aias 
and Alkestis were just as exceptional as they are to us. 

If any one should turn to the surviving tragedies and run 
through their catastrophes, expecting to find therein proof of 
a supposed rule that they avoid the producing of their proper 
effect by an appeal to the sight, he would soon be astonished 
to see how little countenance ¢hey give to the existence of any 
- such rule. Suppose him to begin with the Bacchai of Eurip- 
ides. Who ever saw a more skilful attempt to present to the 
eye an awful spectacle? Everything leads up to the supreme 
moment when Agave, with glaring eyes, and frenzy in every 
movement, comes upon the stage bearing in her hands the 
bloody head of her son. Had the rending in pieces of Pen- 
theus been capable of representation on the stage, it could 
hardly have produced the. horror of thts scene. The bloody 
heads set up on the Karlsbriicke in Prague after the battle on 
the Weisser Berg made a more awful scene than the actual 
swing of the headsman’s axe. If “anschauliche Schilderung” 
were the best means of taking hold of the soul, Euripides 
made a mistake in not introducing a messenger to tell how 
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Agave marched through the streets of Thebes with the bloody 
head. Lessing, in his Hamburgische Dramaturgie, is bold 
enough to bet that he could improve every drama of Corneille, 
without being much of a poet either. But who would be bold 
enough te venture to make the Bacchai more effective by an 
alteration of this character ? 

A survey of the extant tragedies yields something like the 
following. 

AESCHYLOS. 


AGAMEMNON. — Just after Agamemnon’s great cry behind the 
scenes, 1343 and 1345, the ἐκκύκλημα ὦ discloses at 1372 the dead 
bodies of Agamemnon and Kassandra, with Klytemnestra standing by. 
So she says, 1379, 


ἔστηκα δ᾽ ἔνθ᾽ ἔπαισ᾽ éx’ ἐξειργασμένοις. 


The savagery of the whole speech is largely dependent for its effect on 
the dead bodies at her feet. 

CuHoEPHoRoI. — After Aegisthos’s death groans have been heard be- 
hind the stage and Klytemnestra has been led away from the specta- 
tors’ sight for slaughter, two bodies are rolled out (972), Orestes shows 
the blood-stained garment (981) in which Agamemnon had been en- 
tangled and slain, and makes as much use of it for the pathos of his 
speech as Antony does of the body of Caesar. 

EUMENIDES. — To say nothing of the terrible appearance of the 
ghost of Klytemnestra, the appearance of the Furies, whether on the 
stage or in the orchestra, must have been terrible. If the tradition οἱ 
women miscarrying at the sight be only a tradition, it gives, at any 
rate, an ancient verdict as to the probable results of such an appeal to 
the sight. 

SEVEN AGAINST THERES. — The dead bodies of Eteokles and Poly- 
neikes are brought in (τόνδε, 1013) to give added pathos to the lament 
of the sisters and the chorus. 

PROMETHEUS. — At the opening of the drama the, wedge is driven 
right through what purports to be the body of Prometheus ; at the 
close there is a convulsion of nature, in which the scene is broken up 
and Prometheus sinks beneath the earth. Prometheus is somewhat 
spectacular and the Eumenides sensational. 


1 Wherever the ἐκκύκλημα is used to roll out dead bodies, we certainly have 
an instance of an appeal to sight. 
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Persians. — The proper catastrophe of the Persians is, of course, 
contained in the narrative of the battle; but even here the ghost of 
Dareios must have been an impressive spectacle. Xerxes also, exhib- 
iting royalty in rags, appeals to the eye for pity. 

SUPPLIANTS. — in the Suppliants a peculiar case of violence takes 
place on the stage. The herald threatens (884) to drag the chorus off 
by the hair and to tear their clothes (902). At gos5 he seems to put 
the threat in execution when he says, 


ἕλξειν ἔοιχ ὑμᾶς ἀποσπάσας κόμης, 
ἐπεὶ οὐκ ἀκούετ᾽ ὀξὺ τῶν ἐμῶν λόγων. 


At any rate, they exclaim, 
διωλόμεσθ᾽- ἄελπτ᾽, ἕνας, πάσχομε;, 
implying that the violence was already Ὀερυη, 


SOPHOKLES. 


OEDIPUS TYRANNOS. — At 1295 the doors of the palace are thrown 
open, while the messenger remarks, 


“and thou It see 
A sight to touch e’en hatred’s self with pity.” 


And so the chorus feel, for they burst out, 
“Oh, fearful sight for men to look upon.” 


The further appearance of the blinded Oedipus is pitiful indeed. 

ANTIGONE. — At 1260 Creon comes in bearing the body of his 
son. Eurydike’s body is exposed at 1295. These two dead bodies 
are more stirring than the actual contents of Creon’s pathetic speech. 

ELEKTRA. — After the death-cry of Klytemnestra behind the scenes, 
Orestes and Pylades come forth with hands dripping with blood 
(1422); then the dead body is revealed. ‘There are four steps to the 
culmination: (1) the cry; (2) the bloody hands; (3) the dead body ; 
(4) Aegisthos unrolls the winding-sheet and gazes with horror on his 
paramour. If sight is not skilfully appealed to here, who can suggest 
any improvement? 

Yet, as an example of the usual restraint, Aegisthos is not forthwith 
killed coram populo, but led away to slaughter behind the scenes. 


1 This violence committed by an actor upon the chorus would accord with 
the view of Dr. Hopken, expressed in a treatise published last year in Bonn, 
and reviewed in Am. Jour. of Philology (No. 18), that the stage and the orchestra 
were all on the same level. 
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TRACHINIAI — Herakles appears (1031) suffering fierce bodily 
pain, calling out “ Pallas ! Pallas !” and begging Hyllos to draw a sword 
and smite off his head; and his long speech must have been accom- 
panied with all the outward signs of pain, or it would have seemed 
ridiculous. 

Aras. — The interior of the tent is shown (346), with Aias in his 
despair, at returning reason, surrounded by the slaughtered animals, — 
a powerful scene. 

Aias falls on his sword (865). 

Tecmessa falls on his body (893). 

The chorus uncover the body (1002). 

PHILOKTETES. — The wild looks of Philoktetes are mentioned (226). 
His whole appearance throughout the piece must have been that of a 
man suffering intense bodily pain. The poet must have depended on 
this appearance to justify the inarticulate cries that largely make the 
contents of a whole episode. 

Thus the only extant drama of Sophokles that makes no especial 
appeal to the sight is Oedipus at Kolonos. That makes no more ap- 
peal of that sort than Goethe’s Torquato Tasso. Aristotle might well 
have cited it as an example of a tragedy so constructed that its power 
should be felt by merely reading it. He could hardly have appealed 
to any of the extant plays of Aeschylos for such an example. 


EURIPIDES. 


Ton, HELENA, HERAKLEIDAI, IpH. AUL., and Ipu. Taur. avoid all 
appeal to sight in producing the catastrophe. 

BaccHal.—This striking case has already been discussed (see 
above, p. 45 

ALKEsTIs. — Alkestis dies on the stage (390). Her reappearance 
at the end of the piece, veiled, was an impressive spectacle. 

Hipro.ytos. — Under spasms of pain (1350 ff.), with mangled 
body, Hippolytos at last expires on the stage. 

ΜΈΡΕΙΑ. — After the children’s death-cries behind the scenes, their 
dead bodies are seen on a chariot. 

ORESTES. — Orestes is shown raving on his couch. 

Puorissal. — After much restraint in showing, just at the end 
there is a pathetic scene where blind Oedipus puts his hands over 
the bodies of Jocasta and his two sons. 

Hexkusa. — Blind, raging Polymestor (1035 ff.), with the dead body 
of his son near, makes a similar picture. 
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Evecrra. — After the death-cry two bodies are exposed (1177). 

TROADES. — Astyanax is brought in on a shield (1118), and the 
sight adds pathos to Hecuba’s speech (1156 ff.) and to the chorus’s 
bitter wail (1216 ff.). 

The piece ends in a conflagration and crash like Prometheus 
Bound. (1318, τὰν φόνιον ἔχετε φλόγα, said of the temples. 1325, 
Περγάμον ye κτύπον. 1326, ἔνοσις . . . ἔνοσις.) 

SUPPLIANTS. — Evadne is seen on a crag (987); takes the fatal 
leap (1071). 

The ashes of the dead heroes are borne by the children (1123 ff.), 
while they with their mothers chant the dirge. 

But before this the soldiers of Theseus bring the bodies of the slain 
heroes all the way from Thebes to Eleusis, that they may be exposed 
(811), and impart pathos to the funeral speech of Adrastos (861 ff.). 

Cf. ὅδε, 861. 

ANDROMACHE. —In a similar way the body of Neoptolemos, who 
was killed in Delphi, is “lugged in” all the way to Thessaly, to be 
exposed for effect (1166 ἢ). 

RueEsos. — The effect of the pathetic lament of the Muse over her 
dead son is enhanced by the fact that she holds the body in her arms 
(887 ff.). 

HERAKLEs. — The terrible effect of madness comes over Herakles 
on the stage (870). 

He falls asleep among the dead bodies of his wife and children, 
who have just been slain by him (1030 ff.). 

He wakes and notices the bodies of his wife and children, and 
learns that he has killed them (1189 ff.). 


This review, I think, fairly shows that the general rule 
excluding scenes of violence from the stage cannot have re- 
sulted from any fear on the part of the poets of harrowing up 
the souls of the spectators by too terrible scenes. An audience 
which could endure the sight of the Furies, of Philoktetes with 
his spasms of pain and awful howlings, and of Agave with the 
bloody head of her son, might surely have endured the sight 
of a casual murder. 

There is one principle which will explain both the apparent 
restraint and the apparent striving after effect. Greek acting 
went as far as the z//ustzon could be made perfect, and then 
fell back on narrative. It is in the intuitive perception of the 

4 
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limits of the actor’s art that the ever fine sensibility of the 
Greek shows itself. 

Whoever has seen Shakespeare's battles on the stage knows 
how strong is his tendency to laugh at them even when he 
knows that that is not what the poet expected of him. Shake- 
speare’s apology for his temerity in Henry the Fifth does 
credit to his judgment. 

“‘ And so our scene must to the battle fly ; 

When — oh for pity 1 — we shall much disgrace 

With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 

Right ill dispos’d, in brawl ridiculous, 

The name of Agincourt. Yet sit and see, 

Minding true things by what their mockeries be.” 
Aeschylos shows éeftey sense in not attempting to represent 
Salamis at all. 

Whoever has seen Schiller’s “ Wilhelm Tell,” and studied the 
faces of the audience during those very long minutes through 
which Gessler’s horse is held by an attendant while Tell reads 
him a lecture before sending the arrow through his breast, 
and has then joined, in spite of himself, in the laughter that 
always accompanies the final tumble of Gessler, has felt that 
the modern poet has attempted too much. 

Is it not something of this sort that Horace has in mind 
when he speaks of things “intus Digna geri’ (De Arte Poetica, 
182)? Euripides seems to have felt with finer instinct that 
the attempt to represent the tearing in pieces of Pentheus 
would only make the spectators laugh, in spite of all the actors 
could do to make it look real and awful. Alkestis could die 
with decorum, and the illusion could be made tolerably 
complete.! 

Euripides’s audience was probably somewhat more keenly 
sensitive to the ridiculous than Schiller’s; but how closely 


1K. O. Miiller has a peculiar criterion for the admission of death, etc., on 
the stage. He says, “ It is only on account of the peculiar psychological state 
of Prometheus when bound, and of Ajax at the time of his suicide, that the out- 
ward acts are brought upon the stage ” (Gesch. d. griech. Lit., II. 58). 

Peculiar psychological state might account for a murder or suicide on the 
stage, in any other play as well as in these two. Orestes seems in nearly every 
one of his appearances ready for suicide, as far as his psychological state is 
concerned. 
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they [the rich] fall, they appear exactly like tragic actors, 
many of whom we can see being for a time Cecropses forsooth 
or Sisyphoses or Telephoses, with diadems on their heads, 
and ivory-handled swords and waving hair and gold-broidered 
cloaks. But if, as is often the case (πολλὰ γέγνεται), one of 
them steps into a hollow in the middle of the stage and falls, 
he furnishes laughter, of course, to the spectators,” etc. 

The rest of the passage shows that when a Greek tragic 
actor fell, he fell like Lucifer. One item is worth quoting: 
‘‘The mask is smashed, diadem and all, and the actor’s real 
head is bloody.” 

If Aristotle’s ὄψις should be referred to the acting out of 
scenes of violence, his remark that it required apparatus 
(χορηγία) would be amply explained. For the pieces of the 
wrecks resulting might hardly be worth gathering up for use 
another year; and for the actors it would be practically com- 
plying with the Roman demand that they should actually kill 
themselves. The case of Aias is, all things considered, quite 
a bold venture. To makea graceful fall in this 7é/e must have 
made quite a demand upon an actor’s powers.! 

Finally, the judgment of Horace (De Arte Poetica, 179 ff.), 
which is probably more quoted than any other passage, as 
echoing the practice of Greeks, is not too stubborn to fall in 
line with the train of thought that z//uszon is the “be all and 
the end all” of the actor and poet. 

The sense of the familiar passage is about as follows: “An 
occurrence may be either acted on the stage or narrated after 
the event. What is transmitted through the ear acts more 
sluggishly upon the mind than what is presented to the eyes, 
which one is accustomed to trust. Do not, however, put upon 
the s‘age what ought to be transacted behind the scenes; and 
remove many things from sight which an eloquent eye-witness 
will presently relate. Let not Medea butcher her children 

1 Lessing is too sanguine when in the LaocoGn he expresses the confidence 
that although the modern actor could not have made the physical pain of Phi- 
loktetes real, yet Greek actors must have had histrionic powers equal to the 
task. If the Greek actor did succeed in making that pain real to his audience, 


he certainly succeeded under conditions which might reasonably discourage the 
modern actor. 
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before the audience, nor impious Atreus cook human flesh 
openly, nor Procne be changed into a bird nor Cadmus into a 
serpent. Whatever you present to me in ¢his way I receive 
with incredulity and disgust.” 

I think this passage is usually understood as relegating 
horrors behind the scenes, as if all the stress were to be put 
on Medea’s butchery and Atreus’s unnatural crime, the em- 
phatic words “trucidet” and “nefarius” explaining “intus 
Digna geri.” 

Is it not allowable to put the main emphasis on “ incredu- 
lus?” The acting does not carry me along with it, and I am 
disgusted. In spite of eyesight, which I usually trust, I 
remain incredulous. Why make a distinction between the 
examples given which Horace himself does not make, and say 
the cases of Medea and Atreus are too horrible, the cases of 
Procne and Cadmus too zmprobadle, for representation ? 

Horace puts all four on the same level, “ Quodcunque osten- 
dis mihi sic incredulus odi.” Could he have seen Gessler 
tumbling from his horse, would he not have said “ sacredulus 
odi” ? 
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IV. — The Genealogy of Words. 


By MORTON W. EASTON, 


PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALL changes in the phonetic form of a word, whether 
affecting single sounds or consisting in more extensive muta- 
tions, fall into two very distinct classes. _ 

To the first class belong changes commonly attributed to 
the laws governing the muscular actions involved in the 
utterance of the single word in question, considered by itself ; 
such changes as are not supposed to be in any way due to the 
influence of other words in the language, and such as could 
be conceived to go on, were this the only vocable in existence. 
Here belong, for instance, all the forms of decay and loss, the 
presumed loss of aspiration in certain Latin mutes, the drop- 
ping of certain finals in Greek, the disappearance of the e and 
o shade in many Sanskrit short a's, loss of gh and palataliza- 
tion of z in English, shortenings in unaccented syllables, pro- 
traction in monosyllables, etc. Cases like novus, where o has 
displaced the older 4 (*zevus), like woman, where it has dis- 
placed older z, the adjacent labials being the assigned cause 
in both cases, aspiration in Greek imputed to adjacent sigma, 
liquids, or nasals, cases of assimilation, etc., all belong here. 

To the second class belong alterations due to some greater 
or smaller part of the rest of the vocabulary, whether the 
disturbing causes be single words or classes of words, capable 
of definite designation, or whether appeal must be made, as 
in the following pages, to the general analogies of the lan- 
guage. To this class are, by common consent, assigned popu- 
lar etymologies and all the various forms of changes due to 
analogy or to “contamination.” In many of these, as in the 
change of akern to acorn, there is discerned clear connection 
with the expression of meaning ; the change seems to give , 
a more significant form to the word. In many instances of 
mutation, however, the meaning is in no way involved. For 
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of this sort are denied; and, in consequence, the frequent 
instances of palatalization before a sound primitively belong- 
ing to the a—o—vz series are referred to analogy. There 
is on the whole progress here, but the general result is the 
assumption of complete antagonism between the action of 
analogy and of phonetic law. 

I maintain that the sounder principle is to regard the 
general adoption by the community of all such mutations, as 
due to causes not mechanical in their nature. Precisely the 
same force as that which is admitted to have led the comsmu- 
nity to accept ca- for older ka- (4 + Indo-European a, not a 
or 45) induced the same community to accept c#- for older &:-. 
This view does not exclude, as a possible starting-point, altera- 
tions due to independent phonetic action in the mouths of 
individuals ; such, depending, as they do, on unalterable mus- 
cular relations, may show themselves sporadically at all times, 
and in any speech ; they are of the class called by biologists 
“sports.” These must, I repeat, be the same at all times ; and 
the problem is to explain the adoption of such individual 
varieties by the mass of the speakers, since the community, 
not the individual, makes the received speech. 

The problem cannot be solved by strict phonetic law. 
Muscular actions, and their relations, are unchanging; the 
phenomena in question vary with particular periods. The 
solution must be sought in varying causes, such as the altera- 
tions in the interrelations of words attending the growth of 
grammatical systems and of the vocabulary; in the succes- 
Sive conditions of the entire speech these are the most active 
factors; and through the operation of these the direct pho- 
netic genealogy of the word may, at any period, be completely 
broken with, just as is confessedly the case with the genealogy 
of its meanings. From this standpoint, we may confidently 
assume that there was perhaps no period in the history of the 
Sanskrit when ka- ca- ki- ci- were not coexistent. 

The treatment of change of form as if it were due to pho- 
netic law, operating independently of the remainder of the 
vocabulary, has not only failed to harmonize all the changes, 
but has left certain questions involved in the deepest mystery. 
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sporadic phenomena ; above all, when the latter present them- 
selves in great numbers. We should not, for instance, separate 
the general process of the rotation of the mutes from the vari- 
ous classes of irregularities. If an “irregular” Modern High 
German initial mute is due to the influence of other words, 
then the “regular” Old High German initial should be sup- 
posed to be due to the same species of force, until the con- 
trary is shown to be the case. Yet, as the matter stands, 
the present initial, when “irregular,” is attributed to analogy, 
the older “regular” initial to some undiscovered cause of an 
altogether different nature. The truth is that, in the modern 
case, we have the full evidence of the actual varying practice 
of living speech, instead of a few MSS. from particular indi- 
viduals, or as in the oldest document of the first rotation, a 
fragment of one MS. from one hand only. 

There is another question demanding an answer, and it is 
worth while to attempt to state it in as concrete a manner as 
possible. 

An individual, A, during his youth, reads 


“Where thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea” [rhyme]. 


But another, B, in the next generation, at the close of his 
life, finds the rhyme imperfect. He reads 


“ Where thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea” [present sound]. 


Now was this, which I shall take as a type of all mutations 
(since the word “ tea,’ though of foreign origin, once intro- 
duced becomes perfectly naturalized), the result of an uncon- 
sciously progressing mutation in the mouths of one (or partly 
in each) of these two individuals? This must have been the 
case, if changes in sounds are due to independent phonetic 
forces. But did any one ever detect any change actually pro- 
gressing in this manner? I am aware that I have altered my 
pronunciation of certain words, but I am not aware that the 
change in any one detail has been due to decay or to assimila- 
tion or to any force akin to these. I was informed, for instance, 
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peculiarities as our habit of closing short syllables by doub- 
ling, or at least attaching a following consonant (Matzner), — 
all of these show clearly how insufficient it is to study the 
changes of a word with exclusive reference to its independent 
phonetic constitution. To causes of less wide range belong 
popular etymologies and false analogies. These affect in gen- 
eral single words, but must be mentioned here from their very 
great number. Probably very few, not special students of 
comparative philology, have any adequate conception of their 
numerical extent, and the number known is rapidly increasing. 
It would seem as if no vocable could, in all of its forms, be 
kept quite free from some species of contamination. 

Most commonly recognized cases of change, not due to 
independent phonetic action, owe this recognition to the dis- 
tinct relation of their meanings with the meanings of the 
words influencing them. The tendency towards distinctness of 
meaning operates, however, in various ways. Differentiation 
is one outcome of its activity, and especially that differentia- 
tion already described, which in the end tends to redistribute 
in an unaltered condition the various sounds of one physio- 
logical alphabet among the words of the tongue. Such action, 
contemplated in its ensemble, seems almost without cause. 

This tendency is perhaps best seen by comparing the pres- 
ent distribution of our vowel sounds with that prevailing four 
centuries ago, or with the Anglo-Saxon. That these changes 
have been greater in English than in any other modern tongue 
is well known, and the general features of the changes are 
also too well known to need description or illustration. The 
subject is complicated, and could be treated exhaustively only 
by citing nearly all the words recorded by each successive 
generation. I have, however, selected a few typical cases, 
relying in the main upon the facts furnished by Ellis. 

Take, for instance, those words which in the English of 
Chaucer’s time had the vowels A, E, 1.1 Probably the pro- 
nunciation prevailing at that time, as in the Anglo-Saxon, did 
not materially differ from that of the Italian. Yet very many 


1 To avoid confusion, capitals are used to denote the Italian sounds, whatever 
the spelling. 
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rm see Se mt Seem f wee Stee m2 century and occupied a 
bers toe For che Steers ceccocy there is little material, 
Ἐπ: in the scxcteecs= the ΞΞΞΟ τισι Ξ s ccstending with I. Two 
Writers on cosmetics. Pacssvave 1530) and Builokar (1580), 
4:3 ze the cud [το τνῖξ 2:τ- seme wards formerly possessing 
zw Even in the sevecceentt cectcry Ben Jonson does not 
ewen Ξ-εΞ-:3:3 the ξξεϊξοοςξ. tc: writes allre, drive, tltle, for 
alize, ἄγετε, a2 τς 

The same -τ-Ξ3-: word to word cisp_acement appears in the 
scbstituticn of I in words tormer:y pronounced with E (se). 
Apd there were two Cistinct periods or waves of change. 
Besinning. as aireacy said, in the Sfteenth century, the words 
acopting the I-sound were. with some exceptions, written 
with the characters a. Those that retained the old E-sound 
were written with the characters az ‘again some exceptions) ; 
and the characters ea retained the E-sound in most cases 
through most of the seventeenth century, although some 
few of these also kad changed to I by the close of the seven- 
teenth. Eliis gives a list of twenty-eight; but the invasion 
was not uniform, different phonetists of that time giving dif- 
ferent lists. 

But between 1710 and 1766 the words spelled with ea sud- 
denly change their pronunciation to I, the sound given to 
them at present. We have then two periods of change. Now 
it is a fact of the greatest importance that these two periods 
of the transfer of I to the E place are synchronistic, the first 
(fifteenth century) with the beginning of the change of old I 
to the diphthong, the second (1710-1766) with the transfer of 
E to the words formerly pronounced with A (macian to make). 
This last alteration had appeared at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, says Ellis, in “many words.” Yet these could 
not have been numerous, since Cooper (1685) is the only pho- 
netist to acknowledge it; Jones, in 1701, does not recognize 
it. But Franklin (1768) gives the present use. 

These three transfers have never been completed unto this 
day. Whatever the past history of the words concerned, we 
still find remnants of the old A-sound in father, rather, dance, 
chant, etc. By Walker's authority, there were fewer of these 
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E is prevalent. Cooper perhaps describes “z” also, but not 
very distinctly. 

Thus there is hardly sufficient evidence for intermediate 
“ce,” when once questioned ; and its reign, considered as a 
transition sound, even if it existed, was very brief. 

I do not wish to be understood as denying the existence at 
that time, or any other, of the sound “‘z.” On the contrary, 
considering that few ears, even now, can be trusted to distin- 
guish between A and “z” in grant?, and that “z” and E are 
not unlike, nothing seems more natural than that, at a time 
when nAme was giving place to nme, different ears should 
have fixed upon different sounds, and that there should have 
been then, as now, confusion between grAut and gre’ xt, 
calm and c“@’’lm, and that Irishmen, in accordance with their 
general practice, should have “overcorrected” A to “2." 
All this is in strict accordance with the general views here 
advocated. 

The transition A — “x” — E was, at all events, not imper- 
ative. Ellis shows that many words now universally pro- 
nounced, in the received dialect, with “long” A, as dart, 
father, had in the received dialect of the eighteenth century 
long “z.’’ Ido not indeed find in his work sufficient evidence 
of this, but it seems so perfectly in harmony with my under- 
standing of the subject, that I am quite ready to believe it; 
on any other supposition it is inexplicable. 

From all these considerations, it appears that no form of 
“independent phonetic change” could have been the main 
force at work. On the contrary, the changes, taken collec: 
tively, present the aspect of simple substitutions. ΑἹ, I, and 
E crept respectively into the I, E, and A words, making up a 
veritable rotation, and one which, particularly when we take 
into account dialect A for I, is quite parallel to the Germanic 
rotation of the mutes, parallel in effect, and due, I am inclined 
to believe, to the same general causes. In neither this vowel 
rotation, nor in the rotation of the mutes, is ease of pronun- 
ciation furthered for every part of the vocabulary. 

The proof that this process occurred in the manner hinted 
at must be sought mainly in the harmony of this with other 
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considered ; the phenomena of word to word extension, reten- 
tion in the dialects, rotation, and reorganization of the vocabu- 
lary, are repeated here. It is interesting to note that the 
difference between U and IU is shown by the experience of a 
trained ear [Ellis] to be difficult to recognize; in studying 
the Cumberland dialect he at first completely confused them. 
So also Cooper (1685) and Wilkins (1688) hardly knew what 
to make of U. 

Nor can I dwell long upon the very valuable evidence to 
be derived from the unaccented vowels in English. March 
speaks of “the light ὁ [I] that stands as the ghost of almost 
any sound.” These light sounds are generally considered 
difficult to characterize phonetically, but it is perhaps nearer 
the truth to say that they vary indefinitely. The trained ear 
can generally determine the character of one single sound, 
once pronounced by one person; but certainly no abiding re- 
sults can be attained, if the student starts from the faulty 
premises that it is always the same in the same word and for 
all persons. The final vowel in Aeaven, for instance, is not at 
all “obscure”; it varzes between Z, #, sonant nasal, and (vul- 
garly) img, or rarely sonant mg. The unsettled character of 
these sounds is most clearly seen in certain proclitics, as the, 
my, in which there is not the slightest difficulty in deciding 
whether ¢he, th? or thi, me, mi or mi has been heard. No 
phonetic treatment will prove satisfactory for such cases. 

Among the most remarkable instances of the displacement 
of other vowels by short vowels, in English, is the reduction, 
at various periods, of initial syllables to one common sound. 
A in alight represents of and on-; in anoint, e-; in along, 
and-. Some, as aghast, agone, base upon some equivalent of 
Gothic ws-. Aware presents a corruption of Middle English 
(#- or y-), which is again a corruption of ze-. Thus also rwess 
(German gewiss), and there is a very curious blunder (Skeats 
says of the editors) making it “I wis.” In avotnt (rynt) and 
ahoy (hui) the prefix is altogether inorganic. These cases are 
not mere shortenings ; they constitute a species of striving 
after harmony in initials, and also illustrate in a striking 
manner the non-mechanical origin of many inorganic sounds. 
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degree to lead to confusion and consequent reorganization of 
the words into which they enter, such as I have described 
as distinguished from strict phonetic evolution. 

There is certainly great variety in the production of the 
sonant stop. Most Englishmen and Americans define it as 
due to vibration of the vocal chords; most Germans describe 
it as simply a weaker sound than the surd (a difference not to 
be denied, as an additional element, in any definition). This 
difference in opinion is certainly due to a difference in the 
method of production of the sounds ; that is, in order to dif- 
ferentiate words, different expedients are resorted to in differ- 
ent localities, — a fact wholly at variance with the assumption 
of the unbroken genealogy of the words in any line of strictly 
phonetic descent. 

Even the different positions are not distinctly separated one 
from the other. Every one knows the fact (quoted in this 
connection by Max Miller) that certain non-Indo-Germanic 
peoples, besides mingling surds and sonants, confuse & and 2. 
Ellis quotes a/ for gi, tz for kn, and confesses that he found 
himself to have been in the habit of pronouncing τλάω and 
κλάω alike; and he also attributes to the ear the fact that 
older gd is represented in late English by 2, dh, and Καὶ 

There is great diversity in the precise position of the va- 
rious front and back palatals. For instance, a ¢ is by some 
made nearer to the teeth than by others. Not merely do 
conterminous districts differ in this regard, but different per- 
sons in the same districts. Buta dental ¢ easily passes over 
into p (Ellis). 

It is no part of the purpose of the present paper to attempt 
any detailed explanation of Grimm's Law, and least of all to 
present what would run the risk of being considered an a pri- 
oristic theory. Only this: every investigation must build 
upon some basis laid down in consequence of the student's 
general understanding of the main analogies of the facts before 
him. If the views set forth in the preceding pages are cor- 
rect, it follows that the distribution of the mutes among the 
words of any of the languages concerned must be considered as 
regulated by the eventual adjustment of the meanings, and, as 
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V. — Quantity in English Verse. 


By THOMAS D. GOODELL, Pu.D., 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Amonc the Greeks of the classical period, when poetry and 
music blended into song, poetry was the guide and mistress. 
Tune and harmony were an ornament and an additional means 
of expression, enhancing the beauty and reénforcing the sig- 
nificance of the poetry ; but they always accepted the law of 
rhythm from the words; the relative quantities of the spoken 
syllables constituting the verse were identical with the rela- 
tive lengths of the musical notes. This relation between the 
two arts was to the Greeks not only natural, but necessary ; 
and any state of these arts which could allow the reversal of 
this dependence would have seemed to them a sure sign of 
barbaric taste. 

One consequence of these well-known facts was, that no 
confusion of thought existed as to the nature of rhythm in 
Greek poetry. Rhythm of verse and of music were plainly 
one ; in instrumental music a succession of sounds having the 
same tone-color was substituted for a succession of sounds 
of widely varying tone-color embodied in words. Thus every 
element which could effectively obscure the matter was re- 
moved ; here, then, the nature of rhythm in general and of 
each particular variety of rhythm was so clearly perceptible 
that no one who gave attention to the subject could mistake. 
And so poetic rhythm, as well as orchestic and musical rhythm, 
was understood to be χρόνων τάξις ἀφωρισμένη, a definite 
arrangement of times. The individual times were seen to be 
fixed by the natural, ordinary pronunciation of the individual] 
syllables, as they succeeded each other in connected discourse. 
It was seen that in ordinary, natural speech the voice uncon- 
sciously divided the flow of syllables into little groups, consist- 
ing each of a small number of syllables ; and, further, that this 
division was effected and marked by a greater or less increase 
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a tiresome and dead precision in the observance of time in 
reading as are allowable in music. The voice, with more 
or less of effort and of success, strives after exact proportions 
between the syllables of the foot, — proportions varying with 
the character of the metre; and these proportions alone must be 
aimed at by a scheme of notation that shall be practical. But 
this exactness, if attained, would be inartistic and unpleasing. 
So the graphic artist endeavors to draw correctly ; but a ruled 
line would be intolerable. The poet may designedly put in 
his finest lines words by which the exact proportion of time 
will be broken up. This is not violating the rhythm, but 
rather employing it with taste and expression. Who would ask 
the great singer to keep the time better in rendering a simple 
ballad ? Who, on the other hand, would change the score to 
represent the singer’s rendering? Let the writer on metric 
write the poet’s scores mathematically, and let the poet and 
reader depart from the score according to the dictates of genius 
and the requirements of expression. If the schemes here given 
be treated with the same fairness which is conceded to written 
music, if the proper accelerandos and ritardandos, holds and 
staccatos, be supplied, the notation will be found sufficiently 
accurate. Scanning should never go farther than to remove 
those marks of expression, if even so far as that. 

Another song of Tennyson in triple time illustrates other 
frequent combinations : 


“ Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea, 

Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea! 

Over the rolling waters go ; 

Come from the dying moon, and blow, 
Blow him again to me ; 

While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps.” 


—~vi wu. f{[—_vl vu { 
wy luHtleu il 
Ll uw [-οὖὐ] wu i 
“συ uH| eu ill 
vuv|loivulilvu—l ew { 
υωυν!ν..[-Αὐ vu J 
wvyvliuvul ve ill 


—~vivuvilitvuluvuleul 
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Ι ωωυ ]-ν]Ἱ--ν.ν] .--ν [|[--Λ 
>|u—Jl—~vlvu—l—vl ec ll 
ΙΪσπυωυ! --ν|ἰ.--μκο }...»}]--Δ 
ω-.»β» ». --ἰν --|- [{ἰ-.}Ὲ} 
Ιπωυ !-.--ὦὕ͵--ῳ.] --υυἱι- dl 
Ιυνυωυ!ν.ς-ὄ.|-.-.-ν} --ἀὅ [--ΔΛ 
ω!--ν 1]--»:͵ΙΙ-««“«|-ανΓὲιε. ill 
Ιψσυωυ!ῇ--υῳυ]--ν[--.[-.-. ΔΙ 
»!. Ῥ.»»]).»Ἥ!--Αυὧἱμυ.-.[.-.-.ΛΔΛῇ 
vi[_—_vul—>l τι. [| τῶν].-..Δ 


In marking our familiar “ten-syllabled” line, as it appears 
in blank verse, the sonnet, the Spenserian stanza, and else- 
where, with or without rhyme, we see again the especial 
advantage of so dividing the verse as to bring the ictus at the 
beginning of each foot. For in those frequent lines in which 
the first syllable is accented and the next two unaccented, — 
lines which were formerly said to begin with a “ trochee” 
followed by an “ iambus,” — what the voice really does is to 
compress the first three syllables into the time usually given 
to a foot of two syllables, thus changing the trochee preceded 
by anacrusis ( | wo) to the tribrach or cyclic dactyl ( ὦ 
or - 9) without anacrusis. This fact does not seem to have 
been pointed out before, but it will be evident to whoever will 
listen carefully to any fairly good reading of such verses. In 
no other way than as here represented can the real relation 
of such feet to others be so simply and truthfully indicated. 
When a like variation occurs within the line, as in 


“ But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest,” 


the preceding syllable is prolonged to a triseme. So too, at 
the end of a line, if the anacrusis at the beginning of the next 
line is wanting, and if no decided break in the sense demands 
a pause, the time of the anacrusis in reality is added to the final 
accented syllable, which thus fills out the fifth measure. For 
in continuous reading the voice really makes no stop at the 
end of the line, with the exception, of course, that an ordinary 
rhetorical pause occurs there oftener than at any one place 
within the line; but the anacrusis and preceding catalectic 
foot constitute together a complete foot. Hence the simple 
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transfer οὗ anacrusis to the catalectic foot makes not a particle 
of difference in time to the ear. Thus, in the passage above, 
“stone, Still as the” is the exact metrical equivalent of “ fell, 
there did it.” We meet here also instances of the irrational 
trochee, _ >, in which, while the thesis is unequivocally long, 
a syllable naturally long, because containing a long vowel or 
diphthong followed by an obstinately incompressible combina- 
tion of consonants, or else because bearing the word-accent or 
rhetorical emphasis on a similar combination of vowels and 
consonants, is put in the arsis, where the artificial method of 
scanning alluded to above might lead one to expect a short 
syllable. The behavior of the voice in these circumstances is 
interesting. According to the degree of resistance to compres- 
sion offered by the syllables, both are made of equal length, but 
pronounced in the time of an ordinary measure, or else one or 
both detain the voice enough to effect a noticeable retardation 
of the tempo, — a consequence peculiarly adapted to direct at- 
tention to the syllable thus held, and so to impress on the mind 
the idea thus expressed or suggested. The two effects shade 
into each other, and need not be sharply distinguished, so that 
both may fairly be noted in the scheme by the same sign. 
This effect is probably identical with that of the irrational 
trochee in Greek recitative metre. It may be that its exact 
equivalent does not appear in modern music; but it is never- 
theless a natural one, so that no composer desiring to use it 
would hesitate for its strangeness, and it is very similar to the 
effect of two quarter-notes in treble or bass to the time of 
three eighth-notes in bass or treble, —a combination extend- 
ing through the greater part of one of Mendelssohn’s Songs 
without Words, and not infrequent. After the analogy of 
triplets, we may represent the irrational trochee in musical 
characters, as Lanier has done, by two tied quarter-notes. A 
succession of such feet tends to retard the rhythm consider- 
ably, and almost change it to 2 time, producing sometimes a 
movement of great dignity, from which the voice returns, as 
soon as the words allow it, to the normal time. It should be 
noted, too, that the anacrusis and the cyclic dactyl at the be- 
ginning of a line not infrequently insist on more than their 
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mathematically just share of time, with like retardation of 
movement. 

Shakespeare, relying with entire confidence on the popular 
perception of rhythm, constructed his verse with great free- 
dom, as in these lines from Tempest : — 


“Through all the signiories it was the first, 
And Prospero the prime duke, being so reputed 
In dignity, and for the liberal arts 
Without a parallel : those being all my study, 
The government I cast upon my brother, 
And to my state grew stranger, being transported.” 


vile~vulovlivulwivudlIeAl 
υἱνυν υ--.ἰ|-.«ω]-. νυ luvAl 
υϊΪ--Οὖ 1-οὖὐ 1]-.-.- υΪυνυ!Ἕ.-..Λῇ 
υϊΪἱ-αυ luvvlwesl ev ἰυν ΔΛ ὶ 
υΪν.-.-].-.ὐ ]|:-Κ(ὐἱ -ν [ υ.-} 

puvvul—vlrvuluvvuluVAl 


Here are no really superfluous syllables ; all take their place 
easily, including the “double” or “feminine” endings. No 
minute study of Shakespeare’s versification is here intended ; 
but there can be no better or fairer test of the truth of the 
views here presented than their application to the most com- 
plicated varieties of blank verse. For example, let one apply 
this method of notation to the lines discussed by David Mas- 
son in his essay on the versification of Milton,! and judge the 
method by the results. 

As a single example containing so-called anapaestic lines, 
with several instances of correption, or sixteenth-notes, before 
passing to the consideration of double time, the following from 
Swinburne will serve : — 


“ When the hounds of spring are on winter’s traces, 

The mother of months in meadow or plain 

Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain ; 

And the brown bright nightingale amorous 

Is half assuaged for Itylus, 

For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces, 
The tongueless vigil and all the pain.” 


1 Masson’s edition of Milton’s Poetical Works, Vol. III. p. 206 ff. 
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vulue—vulwvul Vi IVVAN 
viluveul —~v [νυ] vu i 
f—~vu Juvvul Vv IuUVAll 
ωϊ-.-υ]-.-Ου ’Ϊνυν! -ὄ.ΛΔΛ| 
@ajf—>luvvl νυν... | --ΛΔΛ|} 
ω!Ι-.κ«ὖ[-οὐν.-..|-.- ΔΛ 
oli_vlwwul vs ᾿νυ ΔΛ 
vic v ἰΪσυνυ!] -οὖὐ IleA ll 


It was said above, that a succession of several irrational 
spondees tends to retard the rhythm, and change it to double 
time. Sometimes the alteration is complete, as the rhythm of 
music may in the course of even a brief composition change, 
for example, from ¢ to 6 time. The final verses of Emerson’s 
“ Rhodora” contain an instance : — 


‘‘T never thought to ask; I never knew, 
But in my simple ignorance suppose 
The selfsame Power that brought me there brought you.” 


No one can fail to perceive a difference in movement between 
the last line and the others; and a little attention makes it 
evident that the correct scheme is the following, in ? time: — 


ω]-.-.-.-[ωὼ1....|..-.-. 1..1}Ἐ 


No one can read the line otherwise without making it sound 
unnatural or meaningless. The movement is so distinctly 
spondaic, that the single foot, which in other connections 
would be an ordinary trochee, is unhesitatingly and uncon- 
sciously made a “long trochee,” to preserve the time of the 
foot. This particular kind of 3 rhythm might be difficult to 
continue through an entire poem ; but other varieties are not 
rare, and their naturalness is shown by the frequency of their 
employment by minor poets and poetasters. Children catch 
them as readily as they do triple rhythm. Lanier has pointed 
out the fondness of Mother Goose for metres in double time: 
any book of children’s rhymes furnishes a considerable per- 
centage of this type. The readiness with which poetasters 
employ this time is frequently illustrated in the newspapers. 
The following fragment of a bit of “spring poetry ” will serve 
as a sample :— 
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‘‘ There are merry little spirits in innumerable swarms, 
Of an essence so divine, and so wholly crystalline, 
The fancyless know nothing of their volatile forms ; 
Are faithless of their being, in their own dull seeing, 
And deem the thrill a madness which the poet’s heart warms.” 


ωυϊ[υνυυϊἱυνυνίνυνυυνυ! —A ill 
vuluvvvl—_vuUluvvunvl| LA ill 
vinguvvuluvUuvIluUUH_!lvLA il 
vilguvvluvvoyel] —— [ν .-..-. ΔΛ ῇ 
vin~uvvuluvvuvl wut] A il 


One or two other lines furnish slightly different combina- 
tions : — 


“‘ And they shout their tiny glee when the bright globes crack.” 


vuluvvuv|_vul|_—|l_—A ll 


“ As a girl would unfurl her every fettered curl.” 


vuloivuvilLVvIUVUVVI_A } 


We are not now discussing poetic thought, but rhythmically 
this is perfect. The great number of proceleusmatics gives a 
hurrying rapidity of motion, which is emphasised by the sub- 
stitution of spondees, dactyls, apparent anapaests or inverted 
dactyls ( U_), long trochees, and feet of the form ὦ. ὦ. The 
anacrusis may be monosyllabic or dissyllabic, and the lines 
are catalectic, smoothly dovetailed into one another. 

Another poem, well known to all, seems incapable of ra- 
tional metrical description on any theory of counting accents 
or syllables only; but when account is taken of its quantities, 
all becomes clear. The poem is Charles Lamb's “ Old, Famil- 
lar Faces.” 

“‘T have had playmates, I have had companions, 


In my days of childhood, in my joyful school days; 
All, all are gone, the old, familiar faces.” 


vu—|]o__ luvv |e——_— ll 


ωυνω!.. [ἰ νυων!....} 
- .,οω 


-,.-ὺϊι-. vimvuvulutill 


The metrical structure is not even supported by rhyme; the 
rhythm which throbbed in the poet’s brain was self-sufficient, 
and his reliance on that self-sufficiency has been justified by 
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its universal acceptance. Possibly a greater poet might have 
hesitated to put forth what was so unlike all models in vogue ; 
but the form of stanza is not less beautiful for being unique. 
There are four feet or measures in the line, the last of which 
is everywhere dissyllabic,—a spondee, or what we may call, 
after the analogy of the inverted trochee, an inverted long 
trochee, since it has the times of the long trochee, but in 
reverse order. As was said above, the rhetorical pause sub- 
tracted from the time of the last syllable need not be indicated 
in the scheme, as we are not giving minute elocutionary direc- 
tions. The second foot of each line is usually dissyllabic, and 
never has four syllables ; its forms are the spondee, long tro- 
chee, inverted long trochee, dactyl, and inverted dactyl (UU _). 
The first foot is prevailingly trisyllabic, in various combina- 
tions, and only twice contains four syllables; on the other 
hand, the third foot is prevailingly proceleusmatic, five out of 
twenty-one being trisyllabic. Here is abundant variety united 
to strict equality of line, except that possibly one line omits 
the thesis of the first foot, and in the last stanza two lines 
have an anacrusis, which in each instance fits into the last foot 
of the preceding line. Again, either pair of short syllables 
of the proceleusmatic admits in its place the two-timed tro- 
chee (-v), of the value 2 ὲ or ὲ ὰ The tendency toward 
this substitution is the stronger from the great preponderance 
of triple rhythm, to which the voice returns whenever a fair 
excuse is given. It should be noted also, that, as in the Greek, 
feet in 3 time have a secondary ictus on the third quarter, — 
a fact which assists in influencing the voice to render either 
half of such a foot as a two-timed trochee. As with tribrachs 
and cyclic dactyls, so with these proceleusmatics, the real 
character of the rhythm is not affected by a considerable 
number of such substitutions ; and yet the doubtful cases are 
not, after all, very numerous. To complete our view of the 
metre of this poem, a few detached lines, with their schemes, 
are subjoined. 


“ Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom cronies.” 


vuH~fluuvi—l|uvvuvliuLl 
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‘“ Like an ingrate I left my friend abruptly.” 
Avvyulovvluuvvvulutill 
“ Seeking to find the old, familiar faces.” 


v—~ulEVviIlwrvuvluLill 


Or, if Lamb gave to “ingrate” its Latin accent, the line 
‘“‘ Like an ingrate,” etc., would be more regular, thus :— 


yvuHlevluvuvlutill 


Lanier has called attention to the readiness with which 3 
measures can be applied to comic purposes, and has given 
examples illustrative of this quality ; but no such effect is 
perceptible here. Nor is there any suggestion of such an 
effect in Robert Browning’s Cavalier’s Song, “ Give a Rouse,” 
whose metre breathes a rollicking defiance suited to the 


words. 
“ King Charles, and who'll do him right now? 
King Charles, and who’s ripe for fight now ? 
Give a rouse: here ’s in hell’s despite now, 
King Charles!” 


—~l/ruv lruvIiTI|la 
—~{[urvu livuvI——la 
vulivuvluUv | IA 
(Voul wo [Uv [ιν !----} 
bow | w I 


* Who gave me the goods that went since? 
Who raised me the house that sank once ? 
Who helped me to gold I spent since? 
Who found me in wine you drank once? 
King Charles,” etc. 


—~l[—_vuvulrLvIA la 
.«-«-[ἰ-υ [του |-...1Δ 
—~levvuli—_ IIa 
—~|/—vuvlIiT—_|——IA 


“To whom used my boy George quaff else, 
By the old fool’s side that begot him ? 
For whom did he cheer and laugh else, 
While Noll’s damned troopers shot him ? 


King Charles,” etc. 
vf[—vuv|] —_— [—_IA 
vuloietrjinvuvlurelse 
ω.-ν]ιν |-..-.-[1 


—_|—_—] νι. νι. 
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Except in the third line of the chorus there can scarcely be 
a question about a single syllable; the time is unequivocal 
and an essential part of the rhythm. It will be instructive 
to compare the metre of the following fragment of Tyrtaeus: 


“Ayer’, ὦ Σπάρτας eddydpov vuluirtfifiuowtIlIw_Ttla 
κοῦροι πατέρων πολιατᾶν, -.«ἰ--υν !--ὧὐ...-ἰ1 
λαιᾷ μὲν ἴτυν προβάλεσθε, -.«α] vulivv|_ela 
δόρυ δ' εὐτόλμως πάλλοντες ωυν!-ς-Ης.-.|.-....-|..---[1Α 
μὴ φείδεσθαι τᾶς ζωᾶς" .«]|.. -- 1... .. [-«.-11Χ 
οὐ γὰρ πάτριον τᾷ Σπάρτᾳ. .[ --οὐτοὧἵι.... [Ui --[1Χ 


The substitutions are more various in the Cavalier’s Song, 
but the movement and effect of the metre are the same in both; 
the line is of the same length, with the same pause at the end, 
and the same variation in the number of syllables of the ana- 
crusis ; in both the same martial music rings out. 

The line of the chorus alluded to above, 


“Give a rouse; here’s in hell’s despite now,” 


seems entirely capable of the two readings given. Personally 
I prefer the former, but the judgment of an elocutionist, or of 
Browning himself, might differ. 

Macaulay’s “ Naseby” is another piece of martial verse in 
2 time, though now and then the metre limps a little. The 
first stanza will be sufficient. 


“0, wherefore come ye forth in triumph from the north, 
With your hands and your feet and your raiment all red ὃ 
And wherefore doth your rout send forth a joyous shout ? 
And whence be the grapes of the winepress that ye tread?” 


—l|luvvuvul ι-. ὦ JuUuVUuVvI_A 
vulivuloivul VULI_”Al 
vilvuvuvluUyv luvvvIl_All 
vilinr—vuvloivvluvvuvI_f il 


The entire tempo is slower, in conformity with the senti- 
ment of the poem, although the feet are to a considerable 
extent proceleusmatic. In two consecutive lines, 


“‘ The general rode along to form us for the fight, 
When a murmuring sound broke out and swelled into a shout.” 
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our organs of speech. Such combinations have been rendered 
easy by incessant practice from babyhood, just as scores, per- 
haps thousands, of modern pianists glide easily over passages 
which no one in the world two centuries ago could possibly 
have played. 

One other principle is of great importance. The tendency 
toward rhythm in speech is so strong that the voice will 
rhythmize just as completely as possible the material supplied 
to it. And the lowest unit of rhythm practically recognized 
by the voice is not the single vowel or consonant, as is usually 
assumed, but the syllable, the next unit being the foot, as 
before defined. If possible, without too great sacrifice of 
other qualities demanded by the mind, the voice will gratify 
the ear by so hurrying over or delaying upon the individual 
sounds as first to make the feet equal, and, secondly, to make 
the constituent syllables bear similar relations to each other 
in the separate feet. In children the mind does not demand 
much regard to sense, while the ear is delighted with a rather 
monotonous rhythm ; hence it is that children recite simple 
verses with a certain kind of rhythmical perfection which, in 
them, is charming. Mental growth modifies without destroy- 
ing this universal tendency. The foot and syllable remain 
the lowest units. Accordingly, a syllable containing six con- 
sonants, like strengths, —-to which, indeed, we generally give 
seven consonants by inserting a & sound after ag, — may, in 
connected discourse, take no more time than one containing 
a vowel of equal length, and four, three, or two of the same 
consonants, as string, sinks, ring. 

All statements of quantitative laws in English must take 
account of locality in the foot, and relations to other parts 
of the foot; and also, as involved in this, whether the measure 
is in ὃ or % time. The thesis, being fixed by the position 
of the principal word-accents, may be assumed as known. 
Taking into consideration these elements, tentative and par- 
tial statements of laws may be put in the following form. 

A. In triple time. 

1. The thesis becomes a triseme if the next syllable bears 
the ictus. No syllable can be placed in this position which is 
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incapable of such prolongation. Sweet, in saying that “short 
accented monosyllables [or accented final syllables] do not 
exist in English,” leaves out of view the difference between 
detached words and connected speech; the law holds only for 
certain connections. 

2. If the arsis is monosyllabic, a short vowel in thesis fol- 
lowed by a single consonant is not lengthened by the ictus ; 
the arsis is prolonged instead, giving the frequent inverted 
trochee (v—). Many vowels and diphthongs usually consid- 
ered long are really short in thesis followed by monosyllabic 
arsis. Thus :— 

“Come from the dying moon, and blow.” 
“A bower quiet for us and a sleep.” 


There seems to be a strong tendency in our present pro- 
nunciation — stronger in some speakers than in others — 
towards shortening syllables in thesis, unless prevented by 
somewhat difficult consonants. Unemphatic ¢he in thesis is 
always short, as in Matthew Arnold's fine line, — 


“From the intense, clear, star-sown vault of heaven, 
Over the lit sea’s unquiet way.” 


3. Otherwise, with monosyllabic arsis, either vocalic or 
consonantal element of thesis, or both together, permit or 
require the thesis to be long. 

4. On the other hand, with arsis dissyllabic, the strong 
tendency is to make the thesis short, filling the measure thus 
with three equal notes. But rhetorical emphasis, or a long 
set of consonants, or a diphthong followed by consonants not 
easily compressible, lengthens a syllable which would be long 
before a monosyllabic arsis, so as to produce a cyclic dactyl 
or a dactyl of the form — o. 

5. A monosyllabic arsis preceded by a short thesis always 
becomes long, often by prolongation of a syllable of such a 
character that in thesis it could not be long. 

6. A monosyllabic arsis after a long thesis is short if pos- 
sible, otherwise irrational. The same is true of a monosyl- 
labic anacrusis. Rhetorical emphasis or a word-accent in 
arsis tends to lengthen it. 
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VI. — Equestrianism in the Doloneta. 


By B. PERRIN, 
PROFESSOR IN ADELBERT COLLEGE OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


Victor HeEHN (Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere,® p. 20 ff.) 
traces the horse to an original home in the great plateau of 
Central Asia. Thence have come the great equestrian ma- 
rauders of the Scythian stock, — Mongols, Huns, and Turks, 
—races of historic centaurs. But this blending of rider and 
horse into one creature was the peculiar achievement of those 
tribes which remained longest in the region where the wild 
horse was native. The earlier Indo-Europeans who moved 
westward from some part of this same vast region were not 
equestrian. They knew the horse as the “swift one,” but 
probably still wild. From their successors and kinsfolk on 
the great Iranian table-lands they afterwards received the 
tamed horse and the art of riding ; and even before this some 
of them had borrowed, directly or indirectly, from the civiliza- 
tion of the Euphrates valley the highly developed and artificial 
use of the war-horse and chariot. 

In the Homeric poems, at any rate, as is well known, the 
horse is a war animal, and driven to the war chariot even by 
the Greeks in a manner purely Oriental (cf. Eyssenhardt, 
Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher, CIX. p. 599 f.). There is no fight- 
ing on horseback. Ordinary riding is not even mentioned, 
either in peace or war. In O 679 ff., Aias, leaping from ship 
to ship, is compared to a professional performer on horse- 
back,—avnp ἵπποισι κελητίζειν εὖ εἰδώς, ---- whose feat con- 
sisted in leaping from back to back of four horses harnessed 
abreast, and running at full speed. In ε 370 ff., when his 
raft goes to pieces, Odysseus bestrides a piece of the wreck as 
if riding a race-horse,— κέληθ᾽ ws ἵππον ἐλαύνων, --- ἀηὰ pre- 
pares himself for a long swim. Here too professional riding 
at the games is clearly meant; and both similes, as Nitzsch 
held, involve features of the poet’s own period, rather than 
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those which had been transmitted to him by oral tradition 
from the heroic period. So Schol. A (Aristarchos) on the first 
passage: κέλητα αὐτὸς μὲν olde, χρωμένους δὲ τοὺς ἥρωας ov 
συνίστησιν. Eustathios, on the same passage, argues against 
the charge of anachronism: ov γάρ φησιν ὁ ποιητὴς ὡς ἐπὶ 
τῶν ᾿Αχαιῶν ἦν τὸ πρᾶγμα, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς εἰδὼς τοῦτο ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ 
γινόμενον ἐντεῦθεν ποιεῖται τὴν παραβολὴν ὡς πρὸς εἰδότας 
λαλῶν. οὕτω δὲ καὶ ἐν ᾿Οδυσσείᾳ μέμνηται κέλητος. The 
Schol. on the second passage refers to the only other place in 
Homer where riding is mentioned, and the only one where a 
hero rides: olde μὲν ὁ ποιητὴς τὸν κέλητα, οὐκ εἰσάγει δὲ τοὺς 
ἥρωας αὐτῷ χρωμένους, εἰ μὴ ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἐν τῇ Aodwveia τὸν 
Διομήδην. 

That Diomedes at least, if not Odysseus also, rode the 
horses of Rhesos back to the Greek camp, has been the 
almost unanimous view of commentators on the Doloneia. 
But the last edition of Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, s. v. 
ἵππος, to the citation of K 513 and 529, as instances of the 
plural ἵπποι meaning chariot, adds this parenthesis: “ for 
a careful reading of the whole passage shows that Diomed 
and Ulysses were driving the chariot of Rhesus, not riding 
his horses.” As a “careful reading of the whole passage” 
does not show this to me, and as the manner in which the 
Greek heroes brought their prize back to camp is quite differ- 
ently described even by those who do not include the chariot 
in the robbery, I wish to review the episode to see what inter- 
pretations the probabilities favor. That it remains, in part 
at least, a question of probabilities, is due to the fact that the 
Doloneia abounds in abrupt transitions and incomplete de- 
scriptions, at great variance with the usual epic minuteness 
(cf. Diintzer, Philol., XII. p. 537). 

Diomedes and Odysseus set out toward the Trojan camp 
just before dawn (v. 251), in the third part of the night (253), 
lightly armed. Meanwhile Dolon, a Trojan, starts off to spy 
out the Greek camp, after asking Hector to promise him 
(322 f.): 


ἢ μὲν rods ἵππους τε καὶ ἅρματα ποικίλα χαλκῷ 
δωσέμεν, οἵ φορέουσιν ἀμύμονα Πηλεΐωνα. 
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Hector takes formal oath (330 f.): 


μὴ μὲν rots ἵπποισιν ἀνὴρ ἐποχήσεται ἄλλος 

Τρώων, ἀλλά σέ φημι διαμπερὲς ἀγλαΐϊεῖσθαι. 
But Dolon is captured by Diomedes and Odysseus, to whom 
he claims that Hector had prevailed upon him to go out as a 


spy (392 f.): 


ὅς μοι Πηλεΐωνος ἀγαυοῦ μώνυχας ἵππους 
δωσέμεναι κατένευσε καὶ ἅρματα ποικίλα χαλκῷ. 


Odysseus smiles, and says (401 ff.): 


ἢ ῥά νύ τοι μεγάλων δώρων ἐπεμαίετο θυμός, 
ἵππων Αἰακίδαο δαΐῴρονος" οἱ δ᾽ ἀλεγεινοὶ 


ἀνδράσι ye θνητοῖσι δαμήμεναι 4d’ ὀχέεσθαι, 
ἄλλῳ γ᾽ ἢ ᾿Αχιλῆι, τὸν ἀθανάτη τέκε μήτηρ. 


Odysseus then asks where Hector is (406 f.): 


ποῦ νῦν δεῦρο κιὼν λίπες Ἕκτορα, ποιμένα λαῶν; 
ποῦ δέ οἱ ἔντεα κεῖται ἀρήια, ποῦ δέ οἱ ἵπποι; 


The frightened Dolon gives the fullest information about 
the Trojan camp, and directs the Greek heroes against the 


Thracians, who are just arrived, and are nearest the Greek 
camp: 
Θρήικες οἵδ᾽ ἀπάνευθε νεήλυδες, ἔσχατοι ἄλλων " 
(435) ἐν δέ σφιν Ῥῆσος βασιλεύς, παῖς ᾿Ηιονῆος. 
τοῦ δὴ καλλίστους ἵππους ἴδον ἠδὲ μεγίστους " 
λευκότεροι χιόνος, θείειν δ᾽ ἀνέμοισιν ὁμοῖοι. 
ἅρμα δέ οἱ χρυσῷ τε καὶ ἀργύρῳ εὖ foxnrac: | 
τεύχεα δὲ χρύσεια πελώρια, θαῦμα ἰδέσθαι, 
(440) ἤλυθ᾽ ἔχων" τὰ μὲν οὔ τι καταθνητοῖσι ἔοικεν 
ἄνδρεσσιν φορέειν, ἀλλ’ ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσιν. 


After giving this treacherous information, Dolon is slain by 
Diomedes, and his equipments vowed to Athene by Odysseus. 
To the vow is added the prayer (464) : 


πέμψον ἐπὶ Θρῃκῶν ἀνδρῶν ἵππους re καὶ εὐνάς. 


After hiding the trophies taken from the Trojan, the two 
Greeks proceed to the bivouac of the Thracians : 


ol δ᾽ εὗδον καμάτῳ ἀδηκότες, ἔντεα δέ copy 
καλὰ wap’ αὐτοῖσι χθονὶ κέκλιτο, εὖ κατὰ κόσμον, 
τριστοιχί " παρὰ δέ σφιν ἑκάστῳ δίζυγες ἵπποι. 
ἹΡῆσος δ᾽ ἐν μέσῳ εὗδε, παρ' αὐτῷ δ᾽ ὠκέες ἵπποι 
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(475) ἐξ ἐπιδιφριάδος πυμάτης ἱμᾶσι δέδεντο. 
τὸν δ᾽ ᾿Οδυσεὺς προπάροιθεν ἰδὼν Διομήδεϊ δεῖξεν - 
οὗτός τοι, Διόμηδες, ἀνήρ, οὗτοι δέ τοι ἵπποι, 
οὗς vow πίφαυσκε Δόλων, ὃν ἐπέφνομεν ἡμεῖς. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε δή, πρόφερε κρατερὸν μένος - οὐδέ τί σε χρὴ 
(480) ἐστάμεναι μέλεον σὺν τεύχεσιν, ἀλλὰ AU’ ἵππους" 
ἠὲ σύ γ᾽ ἄνδρας Evaipe, μελήσουσιν δ᾽ ἐμοὶ ἵπποι. 


Diomedes begins to slay the prostrate Thracians, and as fast 
as he kills a man, Odysseus seizes the body by the foot and 
drags it away, 


τὰ φρονέων κατὰ θυμόν, ὅπως καλλίτριχες ἵπποι 
ῥεῖα διέλθοιεν, μηδὲ τρομεοίατο θυμῷ 


γεκροῖς ἀμβαίνοντες - ἀήθεσσον γὰρ ἔτ᾽ αὐτῶν. (491 ff.) 


Twelve Thracians are slain and dragged away, and Diomedes 
then kills the king himself : 


τόφρα δ᾽ ἂρ ὁ τλήμων ᾿Οδυσεὺς λύε μώνυχας ἵππους, 
σὺν δ᾽ ἤειρεν ἱμᾶσι, καὶ ἐξήλαννεν ὁμίλου 
(sco) τόξῳ ἐπιπλήσσων, ἐπεὶ οὐ μάστιγα φαεινὴν 
ποικίλου ἐκ δίφροιο γνοήσατο χερσὶν ἑλέσθαι. 
ῥοίζησεν δ᾽ ἄρα πιφαύσκων Διομήδεϊ δίῳ. 
αὐτὰρ ὁ μερμήριζε μένων ὅ τι κύντατον ἕρδοι, 
ἢ ὅ γε δίφρον ἑλών, ὅθι ποίκιλα τεύχε᾽ ἔκειτο, 
(sos) ῥυμοῦ ἐξερύοι ἢ ἐκφέροι ὑψόσ᾽ ἀείρας, 
ἣ ἔτι τῶν πλεόνων Θρῃκῶν ἀπὸ θυμὸν ἕλοιτο. 
elos ὁ ταῦθ᾽ ὥρμαινε κατὰ φρένα, τόφρα δ᾽ ᾿Αθήνη 
ἐγγύθεν ἱσταμένη προσέφη Διομήδεα δῖον " 
νόστου δὴ μνῆσαι, μεγαθύμον Tvddos υἱέ, 
(sto) νῆας ἔπι γλαφυράς, μὴ καὶ πεφοβημένος ἔλθῃς, 
μή πού τις καὶ Todas ἐγείρῃσιν θεὸς ἄλλος. 
Os φάθ᾽, ὁ δὲ ξυνέηκε θεᾶς ὅπα φωνησάσης, 
καρπαλίμως δ᾽ ἵππων ἐπεβήσετο" κόψε δ᾽ ᾽Οδυσσεὺς 
τόξῳ, τοὶ δ᾽ ἐπέτοντο θοὰς ἐπὶ νῆας ᾿Αχαιῶν. 


Apollo rouses the Thracians. A kinsman of Rhesos, on 
springing up from sleep, noticed first of all χῶρον ἐρῆμον 
ὅθ᾽ ἕστασαν ὠκέες ἵπποι, and then the dead forms of his 
comrades (519 ff.). 


Diomedes and Odysseus come back to the spot where they 
had slain Dolon. 


ἔνθ᾽ ’Oduceds μὲν ἔρυξε διίφιλος ὠκέας ἵππους, 

Τυδεΐδης δὲ χαμᾶζε θορὼν ἔναρα βροτόεντα 

ἐν χείρεσσ᾽ ᾿Οδυσῆι τίθει, ἐπεβήσετο δ᾽ ἵππων. 
(530) μάστιξεν δ᾽ ἵππους, τὼ δ᾽ οὐκ ἀέκοντε πετέσθην 

νῆας: ἔπι γλαφυράς" τῇ γὰρ φίλον ἔπλετο θυμῷ. 
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Nestor, in the expectant group of chiefs before the moat of 
the Greek camp, hears the sound of horses’ feet, and prays 
that Diomedes and Odysseus may be coming safely back. 


οὔ πω πᾶν εἴρητο Eros, ὅτ᾽ ἃρ ἤλυθον αὐτοί. 
καὶ ῥ᾽ οἱ μὲν κατέβησαν ἐπὶ χθόνα, τοὶ δὲ χαρέντες 
δεξιῇ ἡσπάζοντο ὅπεσσί τε μειλιχίοισι». (540 ff.) 


Nestor’s first question is, not what news they had brought 
from the Trojan camp, but (545 ff.): 
ὅππως τούσδ᾽ ἵππους λάβετον - καταδύντες ὅμιλον 


Τρώων; ἢ τίς σῴωε πόρεν θεὸς ἀντιβολήσας; 
αἰγῶς ἀκτίνεσσιν ἐοίκοτες ἠελίοιο. 


He had always fought with the Trojans, 
ἀλλ᾽ of πω τοίους ἵππους ἴδον οὐδὲ νόησα. (550 ff.) 


Surely some god must have given them. Odysseus replies 
(556 ff.) : 
ῥεῖα θεός γ᾽ ἐθέλων καὶ ἀμείνονας, ἠέ περ olde, 
ἵππου: δωρήσαιτ', ἐπεὶ # πολὺ φέρτεροί εἰσιν. 
ἵπποι δ᾽ olde, γεραίε, νεήλυδες, obs ἐρεείνεις, 
Θρηϊΐκιοι. 
Their master had been slain by Diomedes, with twelve of his 
companions, besides a spy of the Trojans. 
ὡς εἰπὼν τάφροιο διήλασε μώνυχας ἵππους 
(565) καγχαλόων . ἅμα δ᾽ ἄλλοι ἴσαν χαίροντες ᾿Αχαιοί. 
οἵ δ' ὅτε Τυδεΐδεω κλισίην ἐύτυκτον ἵκοντο, 
ἵππους μὲν κατέδησαν ἐυτμήτοισιν ἱμᾶσιν 
φάτνῃ ἐφ᾽ ἱππείῃ, ὅθι περ Διομήδεος ἵπποι 
ἕστασαν ὠκύποδες μελιηδέα πυρὸν ἔδοντες, 
(570) νηὶ δ᾽ ἑνὶ πρυμνῇ ἔναρα βροτόεντα Δόλωνος 
θῆκ᾽ ᾿Οδυσεύς, Epp’ ἱρὸν ἑτοιμασσαίατ᾽ ᾿Αθήνῃ. 

These are all the passages which can in any way bear on the 
question under discussion. The facts in Dolon’s story about 
the Thracians (434 ff.), which the poet evidently means to 
have alluring, are that they were newly arrived, and so 
strangers to the battle-field, that they were nearest the 
Greeks, and that their king had wonderful horses, a wonder- 
ful chariot, and armor more fit for gods than men. Of the 
armor no further mention is made, except that it Jay on the 
chariot (504). That it would have been considered a great 
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Regarding as certain, then, only the view that the poet 
does not represent the Greek heroes as stealing the chariot of 
Rhesos as well as his horses, and as merely more probable 
the interpretation given of vv. 499 and 513, the culmination 
of the exploit of Diomedes and Odysseus, which is left so 
vague in many details by the poet of the Doloneia, may 
be briefly described as follows. While Diomedes seeks and 
slays Rhesos, Odysseus unties the horses from the chariot 
box, couples them together with their halter straps, and starts 
to drive them with extemporized reins and goad down through 
the ranks of sleeping Thracians. At the same time he sig- 
nals Diomedes to join him. After an instant’s deliberation 
Diomedes does so, and leaps upon one of the horses. Odys- 
seus follows suit, still keeping reins and goad (bow), and 
sends the horses at full speed toward the Greek camp. Ar- 
rived at the place where the spoils of Dolon had been hid, 
Odysseus reined in the horses, Diomedes leaped to the ground, 
handed the trophies up to Odysseus, and then remounted. 
In the eager haste of the narrative, it is not necessary to say 
that Diomedes relieved Odysseus of the trophies after re- 
mounting, even if we assume that he did so. They would be 
no special burden (cf. 458 ff.) to a horseman riding for dear 
life in dare-devil bare-back style. After both heroes have 
dismounted and received the congratulations of their friends, 
Odysseus drives the horses into camp, as he started to drive 
them at first out through the ranks of the Thracians. At the 
stables of Diomedes, the extemporized harness is converted 
back into halters. Then the heroes bathe and feast. 
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gives exactly £43, the difference between Smith’s estimate of 
the talent (excluding the 15s. above explained) and £200. 

It is now well understood that Solon reduced the Athenian 
coinage from the Aeginetan standard, not by an arbitrary 
debasement of the coins, but by introducing the Euboean gold 
talent as a standard of weight for silver as well as for gold. 
The Aeginetan still remained the regular standard in most 
other Greek states, and at Athens it was recognized and 
largely used in commercial transactions with foreigners. Ac- 
cording to an inscription of the first or second century B.c., 
100 commercial (i.e. Aeginetan) minas were the legal equiva- 
lent of 138 Athenian minas. This would make the Aeginetan 
talent weigh about 80 pounds avoirdupois, though the actual 
weight of the best coins of this standard would raise this to 
about 82 pounds.! The Aeginetan talent would therefore be 
worth about £276, or $1,345. Corinth, however, had adopted 
the Euboean standard for silver, probably before Athens, cer- 
tainly independently of Athens. The well-known Corinthian 
staters with a Pegasos and Koppa are of the same weight as 
two Attic drachmas; the Corinthian stater, however, was not 
divided into two drachmas, but into three; so that the Corin- 
thian drachmas of Thuc. I. 27 were equivalent to neither 
Aeginetan nor Attic drachmas, but each was two thirds of a 
Solonic drachma. No Athenian coins of the period before 
Solon are known to exist; but the accounts of the change of 
the Attic silver standard made by Solon, the substantial agree- 
ment of these accounts with the statements concerning the 
relation of the Solonic to the Aeginetan drachma, and the 
relative weight of the actual coins of the two standards, leave 
no doubt that, if Attic coins of the period before Solon should 
be discovered, they would be of the Aeginetan standard. 


1 Two Aeginetan staters in the British Museum weigh 192 and 189 grains 
respectively. See Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon (7th ed.), s. v. τάλαντον. 
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VIII.—A Study of Dinarchus. 


By E. G. SIHLER, Pu. D., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WHEN we consider the development of Attic oratory, we 
find it pretty fairly confined within the limits of ome century 
(about 420 B. c. — 320 B. c.), begun by a native and brought to 
a close by an alien, —an odd coincidence being that both 
acted almost exclusively as logographers, both were in the 
aristocratic and oligarchic interest, both suffered from a demo- 
cratic reaction, and each of them but once addressed an Attic 
dicastery himself. (Thuc. viii. 68. 1; Dionys. H., p. 635 R.) 
Beside these analogies, however, there is little further coinci- 
dence or similarity of interest. In Antiphon we meet what 
are almost the beginnings of Attic prose, we come across the 
unmistakable evidences of tentative and experimental style 
and structure, and we find in Thucydides a near kinsman, if 
not a disciple, in literary workmanship. 

But in the scanty remnants of Dinarchus we have to deal 
with the decadence of oratory and we may use the well-worn 
phrase, That which is good is not original, and the little that 
may be original is not good. The lack of attractiveness in 
our task, moreover, is enhanced by the limited character of 
what has survived of the writings of Dinarchus. I have been 
unable to obtain the dissertation by H. Adler, “De Dinarchi 
Attici Oratoris Vita et Dictione,” (Berlin, 1841,) but the treat- 
ment of the orator by Blass in his distinguished “ Geschichte 
der Attischen Beredsamkeit” left room for detailed sifting of 
the text and for exhaustive grouping of material. Mahaffy’s 
sketch (History of Classical Greek Literature, p. 381, Ameri- 
can edition) does not go beyond generalities. 

I, Dinarchus even in antiquity suffered the fate of the imi- 
tator, and incurred the neglect not undeserved in an age 
when the student mainly sought in eminent originals models 
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Dinarch. c. Dem. 22: ἀκούσονται τὴν κρίσιν ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι τὴν ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν ἐν τῇ τήμερον 
ἡμέρᾳ γεγενημένην πάντες ἄνθρωποι. 
“ 53: διὰ τὴν ἀσθενείαν τὴν τότ ε. 
“ “ 60: Sore ἀποφύγοις ἂν παρὰ τούτοις εἰκότως... 


“ « 68: ἐὰν κατὰ τὸ ψήφισμα τὸ Δημοσθένους ἀπαιτῇ πέμψας ἡμᾶς 
᾿Αλέξανδρος... 

“ “668: καὶ τούτων ἀξιοῖ πυνθάνεσθαι τὴν ἀλήθειαν ἡ μἃ ς. 

“ “4. ηδ: πάλιν ἡγεμὼν ἦν τῶν Ἑλλήνων, δικαίως, οἶμαι.. 

‘ “ 98: καθάπερ of θεοὶ προειρήκασιν ὑμῖν ἐν ταῖς μαντείαις πο λ- 
λάκις. 


“οι, Phil. ς: ἀλλὰ περὶ μόνης τῆς τιμωρίας δεῖν τῆς ἐν τῷ ψηφίσματι 
γεγραμμένης δικάσαι vi. 
“ ¢. Aristog. 18: ὧν οὐδὲν ἂν ἔχοι δεῖξαι συμβεβηκὸς ᾿Αριστογείτων αὑτῷ 


ς. Similar in design and rhetorical effect is the device 
of structure, by the ancient τεχνογράφοι called διάλυσες, 
or παρένθεσις (Volkmann,? p. 373), or παρεμβολή (Dionys. 
H. 805); when very considerable in volume, it was called 
ὑπέρβατον καθ᾽ ὑπέρθεσιν (Blass, Dem., p. 123). In this 
variety of σύνθεσις ---- Dionysius calls it λέξις κατεστραμμένη, 
the Thucydidean type of construction — Demosthenes un- 
folded much of his idiomatic force. (Dionys. H. 980: πρὶν 
ἀπαρτῖσαι TO ἡγούμενον, εἴτε νόημα χρὴ λέγειν εἴτε κῶλον, 
ἕτερον παρεμβαλεῖν [παρεμβάλλειν 1); cf. 977.) This Dinar- 
chus employs with skill and force. E. g. 

C. Dem. 3: καὶ οὐχ ἵν᾽ ἀφῆτε (ητεῖν xpocerdtare τῇ ἐξ "Apelov πάγον βουλῇ. 

“© 23: ὑμεῖς ἔσθ᾽ οἱ διὰ πολλῷ τῶν ὑπὸ τούτου πεπραγμένων ἀδικημάτων 

ἐλάττω μεγάλας καὶ ἀπαραιτήτους ἐντεθεικότες τιμωρίας. 

“4.44: τῷ οὐδ' ὅποι καταφύγῃ αὐτίκα φήσοντι εἶναι. 

“4.48: ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως, ἄνδρες δικασταί, οὕτω Δημοσθένης τῷ ψεύδεσθαι καὶ 

μηδὲν ὑγιὲς λέγειν ἑτοίμως" χρῆται.... 


“ 76: of μὲν πρότερον ὄντες λαμπροὶ διὰ τοὺς ἡγεμόνας Λακεδαιμόνιοι. 
“ 11: εὑρήσετε γὰρ τοῦτον μὲν ἐξ οὗ προσελήλυθε πρὸς τὸ πολιτεύεσθαι 


γεγενημένον... 


6. As Euripides among the tragedians, so Demosthenes 
among the orators, employs as a favorite device of πάθος the 
repetition of a word or phrase (διπλασιασμός, παλιλλογία, 
ἀναδίπλωσις, Volkm., p. 397). Aeschines practically does 
not employ it at all. Inthe use of Dinarchus in a few cases 
it impresses us as mannerism. Of course the survey of the 
context alone can guide the feeling as to its appropriateness 
in each case. 
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C. Dem. 10: δίκαια μὲν οὖν, δίκαια τρόπον γέ τινα πάσχει τὸ συνέδριον . . 
“ 428: μισθωτὸς οὗτος ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι μισθωτός [οὗτός] ἐστι παλαιός. 
“< 27: μόνως γὰρ οὕτως, ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, μόνως καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους ποιήσετε 
βελτίους. 
« 40: ἐκεῖνοι ἦσαν, ἐκεῖνοι, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἄξιοι σύμβουλοι. 
“ 29: μὴ ἀφῆτε, ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, μὴ ἀφῆτε τὸν κτέ.... 
“© 46: πολλοί, ὦ ἄνδρες, πολλοὶ τῶν πολιτῶν ...... θεωροῦσιν ὑμᾶς κτὲέ. 
“ 6: τότε, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, τότε. 
“ 84: μή, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, μή... 


7. Certain of the σχήματα λέξεως appear as common in- 
struments of oratory. Pre-eminent among these is anaphora. 
Dinarchus has employed it more frequently in proportion than 
either Demosthenes or Aeschines; at the same time, the 
student does not perceive any merely mechanical use of it; 
there is much real force marked and conveyed in Dinar- 
chus’s anaphora. 


C. Dem. 9: ᾧ τὴν τῶν σωμάτων φυλακὴν ὁ δῆμος παρακαταθήκην ἔδωκεν, ᾧ τὴν 
πολιτείαν καὶ δημοκρατίαν πολλάκις ἐγκεχείρικεν, ὃ διαπεφύλαχε τὸ 
σὺν σῶμα.... 

“ 24: (πόλιν) εἰς ἣν ἐπρέσβευσεν ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν ἀποσταλείς, ἧς ὁμόσπονδος καὶ 
ὁμοτράπεζος πολλάκις γέγονεν, ἣν αὐτός φησι σύμμαχον ὑμῖν 
ποιῆσαι.... 

“ 28: οὗτος ἦν ὁ τὴν πρεσβείαν .... καλέσας ...., οὗτος Φιλοκράτει 
συναπελογεῖτο τῷ γράψαντι πρὸς Φίλιππον εἰρήνην. 

“ 66: τί γὰρ ἐροῦμεν... .; τίσιν ὀφθαλμοῖς ἕκαστος ὑμῶν... .. ἰδεῖν τολμή- 
σει.... (67) τίνας τὰς ἐλπίδας ἕξομεν κτέ. ; 

“92: eydvero πόλις ἐγένετο μεγίστη. 

“ 73: τότε...., Tére...., κατ᾽ ἐκείνους τοὺς χρόνους... 

“ 5: ὅτε Κόνων .... ἐνίκησε, ὅτε ᾿Ιφικράτης ἀνεῖλε ...., ὅτε Χαβρίας 
κατεναυμάχησε xré. 

“ 47: τὸν ἐπ᾽ αὐτοφώρῳ... .., τὸν οὐκ ἀπεχόμενον... ., τὸν εἰς τὰς δεινο- 
τάτας κτέ. 

“ 93: τίς οὕτως εὔελπις ὑμῶν ἐστι, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, τίς οὕτως ἀλόγιστυς, τίς 
(οὕτω) .... ἄπειρος, ὅστις κτέ. 

= 96: ποῖαι γὰρ τριήρεις εἰσὶ κατεσκευασμέναι διὰ τοῦτον... .; ἣ ποῖοι 
νεώσοικοι τούτου πολιτευομένου γεγόνασι; Kré. 

Cf. also the indignant questions in § 100, and in C. Aristog. 11. 

C. Philocr. 10: οὗτος awo8écera:.... τὴν Mouvuxlay...., οὗτος ἐξαγγελεῖ τοῖς 

πολεμίοις obvOnua...., οὗτος προδώσει κτέ. 


8. The employment of strongly flavored or vituperative 
epithets, σχετλιασμός, was classed by the ancient teyvo- 
ypapos as a σχῆμα διανοίας. In this point the tradition of 
the bema seems to have tended to exaggerated and some- 
what stereotyped abuse, and herein Dinarchus probably did 
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not go beyond the normal limits. This is best illustrated 
by giving parallel quotations from Aeschines and from Dinar- 
chus. 


AESCHINES. DINARCHUS 
Cont. Ctes. 79: ὁ μιαρὸς οὗτος. Cont. Dem. 10: τοῦ θηρίου τούτου. 
“ 99: of μὲν γὰρ ἄλλοι ἀλά- “ 15: τὸν δὲ κατάπτυστον 
(oves... τοῦτον καὶ Σκύθην. 
“101: & μιαρὸς καὶ ἀνόσιος “ 16: τοῦτο τὸ κάθαρμα. 
ἄνθρωπος. “ 18: τὸν μιαρὸν τοῦτον 
«131: ὦ τῆς Ἑλλάδος ἀλι- ἄνθρωπον. 
τήριε... “ 21: ὃ μιαρὸς οὗτος καὶ 
“4.182: τοῦ θηρίου τούτου. ἀσεβής. 
“ = «207: τὸν γόητα καὶ Bada» “ 24: ὃ μιαρὸς οὗτος. 
τιοτόμον. “ 40: τὰ τοιαῦτα κινάδη... 
4. 4277: κάθαρμα... “ 50: ὦ μιαρὸν σὺ θηρίον. 
“4. 4212: τὴν μιαρὰν κεφαλὴν “ 92 : τοῦ μιαροῦ καὶ γόητος 
ταύτην. τούτου. 
“ 246: βδελυρός. Cont. Aristog. 10: τοῦτο τὸ θηρίον... 
Fals. Leg. 34: τὸ θηρίον τοῦτο. Cont. Phil. 18: τὸν... μαρὸν ἄνθρωπον. 
“ 124: τοῦ γόητος ἀνθρώπου. “ 19: τὰ τοιαῦτα θηρία... 
“ 180: τῷ λογογράφῳ καὶ 
Σκύθῃ ... 


9. Δεινότης λέξεως. In quaint, bold, and telling words and 
phrases Demosthenes had been an expert, boldly challen- 
ging the criticism of conservative purists such as Aeschines, 
whose practice is well known. The ideal of the ex-actor 
and courtly orator was dignity above all things, and while 
Aeschines is a great master in the production of witty and 
epigrammatic sayings, he avoided novelty and boldness of ex- 
pression. His criticisms of Demosthenes’s rhetoric are well 
known; e. g., C. Ctesiph. 16, 72, 142 (famous stricture on 
Demosthenes’s μιαρὰ καὶ ἀπίθανα ῥήματα), 200, 229, 253; 
Fals. Leg. 21, 153; Timarch. 119, 167, 170; to which add the 
criticism reflected in Demosth. xix. 255. Of these passages 
all but two seem to bear upon the diction and phraseology of 
Demosthenes. (Cf. Dionys. H. 1063, 1064) 

In taking up details we must again remind ourselves of the 
scanty condition of Dinarchus’s remnants. 

C. Dem. 29: μετοιωνίσασθε τὰς τῆς πόλεως πράξεις, the 
repetition of the expression suggesting that Dinarchus delib- 
erately made or chose what he considered a pointed and tell- 
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ing word. 92: μετοιωνίσασθαι τὴν τύχην καὶ μεταλλάξασθαι 
βουλόμεθα. 

In C. Dem. 64 Dinarchus uses περεχαρακόω metaphorically 
as I think; Matzner insists upon the primary meaning of 
the term: τὸν περικεχαρακωμένην προδεδωκότα τὴν πατρίδα 
ταῖς αὑτοῦ συμβουλίαις. In another place (Aristog. 4) Dinar- 
chus has copied a Platonic phrase: εἰ μὲν οὖν ἐγγενήσεσθαι 
(ἐγγενέσθαι ?) βούλεσθε δευσοποιόν ἐν τῇ πόλει πονηρίαν ; 
(Cf. Plato, Rep. 429 6, 430 a.) 

In a passage of much earnestness and almost solemnity 
Dinarchus uses the phrase κινδυνεύειν περὶ τοῦ ἐδάφους τοῦ 
τῆς πόλεως, C. Dem. 99, probably copied from Aeschines Ctes. 
134, ἡ δ᾽ ἡμετέρα πόλις... .. ἀγωνίζεται... ἤδη περὶ τοῦ τῆς 
πατρίδος ἐδάφους. Sarcasm is evidently aimed δὲ in the 
following phrase, C. Dem. 36: (ἐπιστολὴν) ἐκ τῶν δακτύ- 
λων ἀναψάμενος περιεπορεύετο. Here Mitzner quotes 
Aesch. 164: τὰς ἐπιστολὰς ἃς ἐξηρτημένος ἐκ τῶν δακτύ- 
λων περιήεις. Perhaps also there was a reminiscence of 
Dem. x1x. (De Corona), 255: ἂν πιλίδιον λαβὼν ἐπὶ τὴν 
κεφαλὴν περινοστῇῆς. (Plato, Rep. 558, a: περινοστεῖ ὥσπερ 
ἥρως.) 

10. On some ἐνθυμήματα. The student, after having 
traversed the text of Dinarchus in every direction and having 
sifted the scanty material with some care, will return with 
increased regard to the summaries of Dionysius. That critic 
(646 sq.) says of Dinarchus: λείπεται (δὲ) AnuoaOévous..., 
κατὰ δὲ τὴν εὕρεσιν τῶν ἐπιχειρημάτων, TO μὴ καινὰ Kal Tapd- 
Sofa λαμβάνειν ἀλλὰ φανερὰ καὶ ἐν μέσῳ κείμενα. The 
ἐπιχειρήματα (cf. Volkm.? 154 sqq.), i. 6. the elaborate argu- 
ments and ideas rhetorically appropriate rather than inciden- 
tal from the strict standpoint of logic and of jurisprudence, — 
these in Dinarchus are truly somewhat commonplace and 
hackneyed, e. g. in contrasting the dignity of the Areopagus 
with the weight and worth of the defendant, C. Dem. 9; or 
in 72 sqq., where Dinarchus enlarges upon the true cause of 
political prosperity, i. 6. the eminence and integrity of lead- 
ing citizens. After having glanced at the career of Epami- 
nondas and Pelopidas, eminent men abroad, he goes on to 
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quote the eminent services of Athenian leaders. 


E. G. Sthler. 


[ 1885. 


The copying 


from Aeschines is unmistakable :— 


Aeschin. Ctes. 243: ἅπαντες γὰρ ἅμα 
σοι ἀποκρινοῦνται, ὅτι Χαβρίᾳ μὲν (scil. 
τὰς δωρεὰς ἔδοσαν καὶ τὰς εἰκόνας ἔστη- 
gay) διὰ τὴν περὶ Νάξον ναυμαχίαν, 
Ἰφικράτει δὲ ὅτι μόραν Λακεδαιμονίων 
ἀπέκτεινε, Τιμοθέῳ δὲ διὰ τὸν περίπλουν 
τὸν εἰς Κέρκυραν. 


Din. c. Dem. 75: ὅτε Κόνων, ὡς οἱ 
πρεσβύτεροι λέγουσι, ἐνίκησε τὴν ἐν 
Κνίδῳ ναυμαχιαν, ὅτε ᾿Ιφικράτης ἀνεῖλε 
τὴν Λακεδαιμονίων μόραν, ὅτε Χαβρίας ἐν 
Νάξῳ κατεναυμάχησε τὰς Λακεδαιμονίων 
τριήρεις, ὅτε Τιμόθεος τὴν ἐν Κερκύρῃ 
ναυμαχίαν ἐνίκησε. 


This parallel is noted by the editors. The following, I think, 


is not. 


Dinarchus (111), in discussing the point (whether) 


πότερον ἡ πόλις ἐλεεινοτέρα διὰ τοῦτον γέγονεν ἢ διὰ THY πόλιν 


Δημοσθένης, says : — 


Din.c. Dem. 111: εὑρήσετε γὰρ τοῦτον 
μὲν λαμπρὸν ἐξ οὗ προσελήλυθε πρὸς τὸ 
πολιτεύεσθαι γεγενημένον, καὶ ἀντὶ μὲν 
Aoyoypdpou καὶ μισθοῦ τὰς δίκας λέγον- 
τος ὑπὲρ Κτησίππου καὶ ἑτέρων πολλῶν 
πλονσιώτατον ὄντα τῶν ἐν τῇ πόλει, ἀντὶ 
δὲ ἀγνῶτος καὶ οὐδεμίαν πατρικὴν δόξαν 
παρὰ τῶν προγόνων παρειληφότος ἔνδοξον 
γεγενημένον, τὴν δὲ πόλιν οὐκ ἀξίως 
ἑαυτῆς οὐδὲ τῆς τῶν προγόνων δόξης 
διακειμένην. 


Dem. 11. 29: ἀποβλέψατε δὴ πρὸς 
τοὺς ταῦτα πολιτενομένονς, ὧν οἱ μὲν 
ἐκ πτωχῶν πλούσιοι γεγόνασι, οἱ δ᾽ ἐξ 
ἀδόξων ἔντιμοι, ἔνιοι δὲ τὰς ἰδίας οἱκίας 
τῶν δημοσίων οἰκοδομημάτων σεμνοτέρας 
εἰσὶ κατεσκενασμένοι, ὅσῳ δὲ τὰ τῆς 
πόλεως ἐλάττω γέγονε, τοσούτῳ τὰ 
τούτων ηὔξηται. 


This is a stencil-like performance, for, although there is no 
strictly verbal concordance, the sentiment and its unfolding 


are exactly the same. 


These then are the results derived from one entire oration 


and the fragments of two others; but even these afford no 
mean opportunity for realizing the methods and rhetorical 
characteristics of the last orator in the Attic canon. 
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In this paper I propose to examine the development of 
these sounds in English, from the Old Germanic, following 
the same order in the analysis that was used in my paper on 
the vowel a (“ History of the a-Vowel from Old Germanic to 
Modern English,” Transactions, Vol. XII. pp. 68-88).! After 

1 The following abbreviations have been used: 1G., for Indo-Germanic; oG., 
for Old Germanic; G., for Gothic; ΟΝ., for Old Norse; onc., for Old High 


German ; 0s., for Old Saxon; o£. for Old English; ME., for Middle English ; 
NE., for New English. 
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alluding briefly to the origin of these sounds in oc., 1 shall 
show what became of them in o£. I shall then show the 
origin of the ΟΕ. sounds 2, e, ἐξ, éa, giving lists of all words 
with these vowels which can be shown to be of oe. origin. I 
shall not allude to @ and ed in this section, because I have 
spoken fully of them in the “a-Vowel.” Thirdly, I shall show 
what has become of 2, ¢, fe, τό, ἔα, and also of ὦ, ed, in ΝΕ. 
paying attention both to pronunciation and to spelling. Lastly, 
I shall show the origin of the sounds in NE. which are heard 
in hid, tell, hat, fern; sounds which I indicate by the signs 4, 
é&,@,9°. Other signs used to indicate pronunciation are 2 as 
in eat, a as in ask, at as in right, o as in draw, oas in clover, 
g as in not, uw as in true, y as in cook. Here also the origin of 
the NE. letters will be briefly examined. 

In o£. there is some confusion in the orthography. Asa 
rule, I have given the more usual spelling, calling attention to 
the variations where they seemed of importance. In one case 
I have departed from this rule. The umlaut of ἐσ, 4, has 
been spelled always fe to distinguish it from y, the umlaut of 
o, #, though In most cases y is the more usual spelling for the 
former as well as for the latter. I think this distinction is 
justified by the fact that the umlaut of ἐς and ἐρ is not con- 
founded in the later history of the language with the umlaut 
of ὁ, #4, and must therefore have had a somewhat different 
pronunciation. Where a great variety of forms are in use, 
the one that is most correct according to the analogy of the 
language has been chosen. 


Section I.— Ε anp / IN OG. 


In the great majority of cases oc. ¢ is from IG. a, and OG. ὦ 
from 16. 7, but in at least one case Οὐ. ¢ is from z, this is G. 
vairs, ON. OE. wer, L. vir, Skr. vivas ; and there is a consider- 
able group of cases where oG. 7 seems to take the place of 
16. a, though I have not been able to discover any cause for this 
peculiar development, except where a following nasal causes 
the change. This anomalous z occurs in the following words, 
given here in their ΟΕ. forms: clippan, film, firas, fipru, hild, 
micel, mid, middangéard, nifol, nigon, scip, sige, spillan, sticel, 
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before /-+ consonant, and before an 9, #, in the following 
syllable. See the details in Section IT. C. 

Before ~ -+- consonant: béorgan, béorcan, béorh, béorkt, 
béorma, béornan, déorfan, dwéorg, Korcanstan, éorpe, forl, Eor- 
menric, Corp, féorr, féorh, géorn, géorran, héord, héorte, hwéorran, 
hwéorfan, clorfan, stordan, sméortan, stéorfan, swéorfan, swéord, 
swéorcan, péorf, wéorce, wéorpan, wéors, wéordan. 

Before /-+- consonant: éolh, séolh, séolf. 

Before 4: ¢oh, féohtan, hwéohl, séox(hs). 

Before consonants followed by ὁ, κι. odor, méodo, hwéobu, 
béofor, éofor, héofon, séofon, géolu, héor, héorot, sméoru, swéostor, 
méotud. 

Anomalously also in céole, éoten, géond. 

4. OG. 4 becomes fe where we should otherwise expect éo, 
by umlaut. Before r + consonant: btergan, flersn, flerst, 
Jiergen, hterde, terre, smterwian, wtiersa, wtercan, wierptant. 
Before //, in kéell; before ἄς, in sfex. Also in 2d and 3d sing. 
pres. ind. of the strong verbs in 3. 

5. OG. e becomes 26 after g. Cases are gi¢fan, gidfa, giéfu, 
gigft, gidld, gidldan, gitlp, gidlpan, gidstrandag, gittan, gi¢llan. 
_ This change to 26 is, however, often omitted, and it is also 
written 2 and γ. 

6. oG. 4 is lengthened in auslaut to 4 when not enclitic. 
E. g. mé, pé, hé. 

7. OG. 5 becomes éo in €ode, gléow, hnéow. I reserve the 
discussion of these cases till I come to speak of ΟΕ. éo. 


B.— oc. z 1. When uninfluenced by following sounds, 
OG. # remains z In ΟΕ. This occurs in the following words, 
arranged according to the consonants which follow the vowel, 
first, those from Ic. z, and then those from 16. a. 

From tc. ὦ are the following (I give the o£. forms): swip, 
swipa,; biter, hnitu, wit, white, hlid, scrid, widowe,; cwic, gi- 
cel, licctan, nicor, spic, pic, Tig (Tin), wig, clif, lifer, lian, 
swift, swiftu,; frid, grid, hider, ἀ δ, δ, nide, nider, wid, wiser ; 
jisc, hristl, wisnian; flint, gin, hinde, min, sinder, sinu, firen, 
milde. Add to these the preterite plural and passive participle 
of all verbs of Class II. (See Trans., Vol. XIII. p. 72.) 
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From 1G. @ are the following: clippan ; micel, sticel, sige, 
wigon, wicg; mid, pridda, fitru; blind, cin, finger, grindel, 
hinde, hlin, hlinc, hring, lind, swinstan, ping, wind, wintar, 
timber, firas, film, hild, milte, spillan, pille, wild, willa, wil- 
lan, wilnian. Add to these the following present stems of 
verbs of Class 1. 8. : diddan, sittan, fricgan, licgan, picgan; 
and of I.c.: frignan, bindan, bringan, drincan, findan, yrinnan, 
grindan, hrindan, cinnan, clingan, cringan, cwincan, linnan, 
rinnan, Sinnan, singan, sincan, scrincan, slingan, slincan, 
Spinnan, springan, stingan, stincan, swindan, swingan, swin- 
can, pingan, pindan, prindan, pringan, tingan, windan, winnan, 
wringan ,; grimman, hlimman, hrimpan, climban, crimman, 
limpan, swimman. 

2. OG. # becomes é¢ in five cases specially discussed in Sec- 
tion II. The words are, ed; begen, twegen; nest; wer. 

3. OG. ¢ becomes ἐσ before r +- consonant: déorc, ornian, 
méord, wéornian ; before /-++- consonant: mdéolc, séolc, s¢olfor ; 
before 4: wéoh, féohan (féon), fréohan (fréon). 

4. I find no cases of ¢e or 26 for OG. 2. 

5. OG. # becomes Zo in séowjan, fton, fréon. I will reserve 
the discussion of these till I come to speak of OE. Zo. 


Section II. 


A. — 0£.2. This sound takes the place, (1.) of 0G. ὦ, 1G. 7; 
(2.) of oG. ὦ, 1G. a; (3.) of OG. 2, IG. 2a. 

I. ΟΕ. ὦ = 0G. ὦ = IG. 2. 

Here belong all preterite plurals and past participles of oc. 
strong verbs of Class II., of which a list is given in the Trans- 
actions, Vol. XIII. p. 72, and also, 


biter, ΟΝ. bitr, oHG. bittar [c. baitrs] : cp. Skr. bhid; Fick, 210. 
clif, on. klif, oHG. klep, NuG. klippe ; F. 52. 

cwic, ΟΝ. kvikr: cp. Bios, L. vivus; F. 55. 

firen, ON. firn, os. firin, 6. fairins; F. 175 [cp. L. per?]. 

fisc, G. fisks, L. piscis; F. 186. 

flint, Swedish flinta, onc. flins: cp. πλίνθος ; F. 194. 

(τ m., (δα 2, ΟΝ, fridr, onc. fridu, Skr. pri; F. 1go. 

gicel, on. jokull: cp. Lithuanian izas, sce; F. 31. 
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gin, ON. gin: cp. OHG. geinon, and xaivw; F. 106. 

grid, ON. grid. No other cognates. F. 111. 

hider, G. hidre, L. citra; F. 74. 

hinder, c. hindar ; and or. hinderian, on. hindra ; oc. stem hi, Ic. 

ki; F. 74. 

hlid, on. hlid: cp. L. inclinare ; F. 88. 

hlid, on. hlid: cp. o£. hlid, and κλίνω ; F. 88. 

hnitu, ON. nit, OHG. niz: cp. Lettish gnidas, κονιδ- ; F. 81, Schade 

410. 
hrisil: cp. G. hrisjan, on. hrist, and ΟΕ. hrisian ; Grein 2. 110. 
liccian, OHG. lecceon ; but cp. G. laigon, O. Bulg. liza, L. lingere, 
λείχω, Skr. lih ; F. 269, Schade 531. 

lid, G. lipus: cp. ΟΕ. lipan and 1, litare; F. 270. 

lifer, oN. lifr, oHG. libara; F. 271. 

lifian, oN. lifa: cp. ἀλείφω, Skr. lip; F. 271. 

milde, on. mildr: cp. Slavic mil; Schade 609, F. 235. 

min: cp. ON. minnr, G. mins, L. minor; F. 239. 

nicor, ON. nikr, NHG. nix; F. 163. 

nide and nidan, ON. nepan, onc. nidana, Skr. ni: F. 162. 

nider, ON. nidr, Skr. nitaram; F. 162. 

scrid and scrive, on. skridr, OHG. scrit: cp. OE. scridan; F. 339. 

sinder, ΟΝ. sindr: cp. Skr. sindhu ; F. 322. 

sinu, ON. sin, OHG. senawa, Skr. snava = *sinava; F. 321. 

spic, ON. spik: cp. Skr. sphik; F. 355, Schade 850. 

Tiu and Tig, OuG. Zio, ΟΝ. Tyr: cp. Διός, Skr. div; Schade 1291, 

F. 122. ΟΕ. also in Tiwesdeeg. 

tin, ON. tin, OHG. zin; Schade 1263, F. 121. 

pic, on. pikkr, onc. dikki, O. Irish tiug; F. 133. 

wid, ON. vid; cp. Skr. vi; F. 304. 

wider, ON. vidr, G. vipra; from wid; F. 304, Schade 1138. 

widowe and widwe, G. viduvo, Skr. vidhava; F. 305. 

wig and wih, see wéoh. 

-wisnian, ON. part. wisinn, OHG. wesanen; cp. ON. visna and OE. 

wis, Skr. vish; F. 306. 

wit, ON. G. vit: Cp. ON. ver, G. veils; F. 304. 

wlite, ON. litr, G. vlits: cp. OE. wlitan II.; F. 210. 

To these may be added σου, swiftu and swip, swipa, ON. 
svifta, svipr, from ΟΝ. svi~a II. All Germanic derivatives 
are from an 2 root; but cp. σόβος, coBéw, L. supare, O. Bulg. 
δρᾶ. F, 365 f. 
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2. ΟΕ. 2 = 0G. 2 = IG. @. 

Here belong all verbs of Class I. with a nasal -++ consonant 
in the final of the root; e.g. dzzdan, swimman, frignan ; and 
also verbs with -7a as thematic vowel, dzddan, licgan, sittan, 
picgan. It is regular in Germanic before nasals and frequent 
before -7a. In the following list, I have divided the nasals 
from the other cases. 


blind, on. blindr, onc. blint: cp. Lithuan. bléstis and ΟΕ. blandan, 
V.; F. 221. 

cin, ON. kinn, G. kinnus, onc. kinni: cp. yéws, Skr. hanu; F. 46. 

finger, ON. fingr, G. figgrs, from oc. fanhan, o£. fon; F. 185. 

grindel, onc. grintil, on. grind: cp. O. Bulgar. grédu; F. 111. 

hinde, on. hind, onc. hinta: cp. 6. hinpan, handus; F. 61. 

hlin, onc. lin, on. hlynr: cp. Russian klenii ; F. go. 

hlinc, on. hlikkr: cp. O. Bulgar. po-klék-nati. 

hring and hringan, on. hringja: cp. on. hrang, Skr. kark ; F. 82. 

lind, ΟΝ. lind, one. linta: cp. ΟΕ. linnan, I.c.; F. 264. 

swinsian, isolated in Germ.: cp. L. sono, Skr. svan; F. 361. 

timber, on. timbr: cp. G. timrjan and δέμω ; F. 117. 

ping, ON. ping, OHG. ding: cp. Lithuan. tenkti; F. 134. 

wind, on. vindr, L. ventus, Skr. vata; F. 279. 

wintar, G. vintrus, ON. vetr; Schade 1165, F. 284. 


The following -¢ and -ja stems have z in oc. for 16. a; but 
cases of ¢ in oc. for IG. a under similar conditions also occur. 
See IT. A. 3. 


clippan, ΟΝ. klippa: cp. oHc. chluppa, on. klappa, Lithuan. ap 
gleb-ti, glob-ti; F. σι. | 

film, filmen, O. Frisian filmene: cp. πέλμα ; F. 181. 

fidru, ΟΝ. fipri, from OE. feder, on. fjodr; F. 172. 

firas (féoras, fieras, fyras), ON. firar, onG. firihi: cp. Gc. fairhus, OE. 
féorh; F. 188. 

hild, on. hildr, onc. Hildi- and hiltja ff. ; F. γι. 

micel, on. mikill, Ο. mikils: cp. ΟΝ. mjok and péya; F. 226. 

mid, middangéard, on. midr, midgardr, G. midja-, midjungards: cp. 
μέσσος = "μεὄ)ος. 

milte, ΟΝ. milti, OHG. milzi, from ΟΕ. meltan, I.c.; F. 236. 

sige, sigor, G. sigis, ON. sigr. OHG. sigi, Skr. sahas; F. 315. 

nigon, ON. niu, G. niun, Lithuan. dewyni, Lettish dewini; F. 163, 
Schade, 653. 
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spillan, spildan, ΟΝ. spilla, ouG. spildan, os. spildjan: cp. onc. spal- 
tan, V.; F. 354. 

sticel, ON. stikills, G. stikls, oHG. stechal : cp. os. stekan, I.a.; F. 343. 

pille, pillian, on. pilja 2. and v., ou. dilla, dillon: cp. Lithuan. tile, 
Skr. tala; F. 137. 

pridda, c. pridjan-, Lithuan. treczas, Aeolic répros, L. tertius, Skr. 
trtiya; F. 141. 

wicg, ON. wigg, from wegan, I.a.; F. 282. 

wild, OHG. wildi, on. wildr, G. vilpeis ; F. 296. 

willa, willan, Ο. vilja, viljan, ON. vili, vilja, oHG. willjo, willan: cp. 
βουλή, βούλομαι = βούλ)ομαι, O. Bulgar. wolja; F. 296, Schade, 
1158. 

wilnian, ON. vilnask, from the preceding ; F. 297. 


3. OE. 2 = 0G. ¢= IG. a. 

It is possible to assume OG. z in every case, but ¢ is more 
probable. Nearly all the list are -¢ or -ja stems. Add to 
these the 2d and 3d pres. ind. sing. of verbs of Class I. which 
have ¢ in the infinitive and other present forms. 


brim, on. brim ; but cp. oHG. breman, L. fremo; F. 216. 

dim, on. dimmr, OnG. timber: cp. oHG. demar, L. tenebrae ; F. 148. 

glig, gliv, and also gléow, on. gly: cp. χλεύη, OG. *glevja; F. 113. 

grim, ON. grimmr: cp. ON. gremja; F. 110. 

higora, ouG. hehora, on. hegri: cp. Skr. cakravaka ; F. 58. 

hilt, on. hjalt, onc. helza, L gladius; F. 72. 

lim, on. limr: cp. lemian; F. 267. 

nifol, on. nifl, onc. nebul: cp. νεφέλη, L. nebula. Only trace of 
an # stem in Lithuan. debesi-; F. 166. 

niman, ON. nema, OHG. neman, I. b.; F. 160. 

ript, ON. ript, ripti: cp. ONG. refta, ON. rept; F. 254. 

scip, ON. skip, OHG. scef and scif: cp. σκάφος No trace of an 
stem; F. 336, Schade 792. 

spild, on. spjall, ΜΕ. speld from spaldan V.; F. 354. 

tiber, ΟΝ. tapr, OHG. zebar, L. daps ; Schade 1234, F. 117. 


4. OE. ὦ is used exceptionally for zin diss = 643s, F. 222, 
and often for y where the error is only graphic. Here, too, 
may be mentioned ΟΕ. fiféalde, OHG. vivaltra, OS. vivoldara, ON. 
jifrildi, Ἐς 182, Schade 193, where the 7 is a reduplication of 
the initial sounds of the stem. The # is certainly long in 
OHG. ; in the other dialects it is probably short. 
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B. — ΟΕ. ¢ is produced (1.) from oc. @ by umlaut ; (2.) from 
OG. ¢; (3.) exceptionally from oG. ὦ, and perhaps from 06. a3. 

1. This has been fully treated in my article on the “a- 
Vowel,” in Vol. XII. p. 78, of the Transactions. I have to 
add to the list there given the following words : — 


dencgan, on. dengja, MHG. tengelen: cp. OHG. tangol; F. 144. 
endjan, ON. enda, os. endjan: F. 17. 

fetian, from OE. feet, ON. fata: cp. ON. feta I.a.: F. 171. 
heled, os. helid: cp. on. halr, o£. hele; F. 69. 

hergian, ON. herja, OHG. harjon; F. 65. 

leccan, OHG. lechan, on. leka I.a.; F. 261. 


We have also e for OG. a in the prefix and in the particle 
ge, G. ga and ja-h, OHG. ga, ja. Here the change is due to 
lack of accent. 


2. ΟΕ. ¢= 0G. ¢= IG. @. 

This is the regular development of οὐ. ¢ when not under 
consonant influence; see z and ἐσ, Section II. A, C. Occa- 
sionally ¢ appears as 26 after g, c, sc, and this z¢ is often written 
y. Under this head belong all verbs with ¢ in Class I., and 
also the following words, none of which are -¢ or -ja stems. 


bere, ON. berr, OHG. bero, L. ferus; F. 204. 

brest, ON. brestr, OHG. bresta; F. 217. Cp. βλαστάνω. 

drepe, on. drep, MHG. tref: cp. drepan, I.a.; F. 153. 

ed6a, G. ailppau, ON. eda, onc. eddo; F. 4. 

feSer, oHG. fedara, ON. fjodr: cp. mrépov; F. 172. 

fela, on. fjol-, G. filu, oHG. filu: cp. πολύς ; F. 179. 

fell, on. fell-, c. filla-, onc. fel: cp. πέλλα ; F. 181. 

fetor, ON. fjotur, Os. fetaras (pl.) : cp. πέδη; F. 171. 

frec, G. friks, ΟΝ. frekr, OHG. freh: cp. owapyy; F. 192. 

helm, Ο. hilms, on. hjalmr, onc. helm, O. Bulg. Calma ; F. 69. 

help. on. hjalp, os. helpa, onc. helfa ; Schade, 396, F. 73. 

hwelp, on. hvelpr, onc. welf; F. 95. 

nefa, ON. nefi, OG. nefo: cp. L. nepos: Schade 643, F. 165. 

nest, ON. nest, OHG. nest: cp. νόστος ; F. 162. 

regr and ren, G. rign, ON. regn, OHG. regan; F. 259. 

segl, segelian, ΟΝ. segl, sigla, OHG. segal; F. 316; but see Schade 
748. From L. sagulum? 

seldan, ON. sjaldan, OHG. seltan ; F. 329. 
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self, ΟΝ. sjalfr, G. silban-, oHG. selb; F. 329. 

sess, sessian, ON. sess, sessa, from sittan, I.a.: cp. L. obsessa, F. 317. 

set, ON. set, OHG. sez: cp. G. sit-las, from sittan, I.a.; F. 317. 

snel, on. snjallr, onc. snel ; Schade 837, F. 351. 

spell, ΟΝ. spjall, Ο. spill, oHG. spel; F. 355. 

spere, ON. spjor, OHG. sper, L. sparus; F. 353. 

swefen, on. svefn, L. somnus; F. 361. 

teld, on. tjald, onc. zelt: cp. δέλτος ; F. 120. 

trega, ON. tregi: cp. G. trigon-, Skr. dragh; F. 125. 

pegn, ON. pegn, OHG. degan: cp. τέκνον ; F. 129. 

pel, on. pil, onc. dil: cp. O. Bulg. tilo, Skr. tala, and og. pille; F. 
137, Skeat, Etym. Dict. 636 (¢4z/7). on. and ouc. are probably 
ja stems, OE. an -@ stem. 

prescwéald, on. preskoldr, from prescan, I.c.; F. 140. 

weder, ON. veér, OHG. wetar, O. Bulg. vedri ; F. 307. 

weder, ON. vedr, OHG. widar, G. vifrus, Skr. vatsara; F. 307. 

weg, ON. vegr, G. vigs, OHG. weg, L. via, from wegan, I.a.; F. 282. 

wel, ΟΝ. vel, OHG. wela, L. vel; F. 296. 

west, ON. vest: cp. OHG. westan and L. Vesta, Gr. Ἑστία; F. 300. 


3. OE. ¢ is employed occasionally in MSS. for 2, 6. g. weg 
for wig; and for y, e.g. efese, senn, for yfes, G. ubteva, synn, 
G. sunja; and for δ, e.g. brerd for bréard, OnG. prart (not 
ON. broddr). ΟῈ. Φ also occurs exceptionally in three cases for 
IG. 2, and twice for az, where the z has become g and the ὦ 
been changed to e. These cases are: — 


ed, G. id-, ON. id-, OHG. ita, os. id; F. 36. Only in unaccented 
syllables: cp. ge-, ge, from OG. ga. 

nest, OHG. nest, L. nidus. Skr. nida, Lithuan. lizdas. Not to be 
confused with nest (2) ; F. 162, Schade 646. 

wer, weruld, on. ver, verold, G. vair, L vir, Skr. viras; F. 306. 

begen, G. bai, on. beggja, gen.; F. 196; cp. L. ambo, Skr. ubha. 

twegen, G. tvai, ON. tveir, OHG. zwene ; F. 126. L. duo, Skr. dva. 


C.— ΟΕ. ὦ is the regular representative of e and ¢ before 
» + consonant and 4, It is frequent, though not regular, be- 
fore /-++ consonant, though never found before /d or //. It is 
also caused by a dark vowel (0, #) in the following syllable. 
In other cases it is doubtful if we should not write 2. The 
words in question are éode, gléow, hnéow, where I have de- 
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termined on Zo for reasons which will better appear under 
that sound, and céole, éoten, and géond, which I have placed 
here. 

Here belong the verbs with ὁ of Class I.c., and also the 
following words, arranged according to the final consonants of 
the stem. The words not otherwise noted are from OG. 6, IG. 
a, when an 7 root occurs it is noted by a f prefixed. 


1. Before x + consonant :— 


¢ béorc, on. bjork, ouG. birka: cp. Lettish berzas; F. 211. 
béorcan, ON. berkja: F. 206. 
béorh, on. bjarg, oHG. berg; F. 206: cp. Skr. barh. 
béorht, G. bairhts, oHG. beraht: cp. Skr. bhra¢ ; F. 206. 
béorma ; cp. MHG. barm, L. fermentum ; F. 205. 
dwéorg, on. dvergr, OHG. twerg; F. 155. 
éorcanstan, ON. jarkna, G. airkni, OHG. erchan; F. 37. 
éorpe, G. airpa-, OHG. erde; F. 23. 
éorl, on. jarl, oHG. erl; F. 26. 
ormenric, ON. jormuni, G airmana-: cp. L. armentum; F. 23. 
éorp and éarp, ON. jarpr, OHG. erpf; F. 37. 
féorr, G. fairra, OHG. ferro, ON. fiarri; Schade 18s. 
féorh, c. fairhvus, ON. fjor, OHG. ferah; F. 188. 
géorn, géomian, G. gairns, gairnjan, ON. gjarn, OHG. gern; F. ror. 
héord, c. hairda, on. hjord, onc. herta; F. 79. 
héorte, G. hairtan-, oHG. herza, on. hjarta; F. 79. 
t léornian, onc. lirnan, O. Frisian lirna: cp. G. lais (pret. pres.) ; 
F. 271. 
ft méord, G. misdo, os. méda, OHG. miata ; Schade 607, F. 240. 
sméortan, OHG. smerzan: cp. L. merda, opepdves ; F. 357. 
swéord, ON. sverd, OHG. swert; F. 366. 
péorf, on. pjarfr, onc. derb; F. 137. 
wéorc, ON. verk, OHG. werah; F. 293. 
¢ wéornian, OHG. wesanén, ON. visinn (fart.) : cp. Skr. visha ; F. 306. 
wéorp, ON. verér, G. vairps, OHG. wert; F. 290. 


2. Before /-+ consonant : — 


éolh, on. elgr, onc. elaho; F. 28. 

ἡ méolc, c. miluks, on. mjolk, oHG. miluh, from melcan, I.c.; F. 236. 
séolh, on. selr, onc. selah: cp. σέλαχος ; F. 328. 

Tt séolc, on. silki, OuG. silicho ; Schade 764. Cp. L. sericum, Σῆρες. 
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t séolfor, on. silfr, Ο. silubr, ouG. silabar; F. 323. 
séolf and self, silf, sylf, on. sjalfr, c. silban-, oHG. selb; F. 329. 


But exceptions are very numerous ; 6. g. helm, help, hwelp, 
seldan, so that no rule can be given for the development of ἐν 
before /-+- consonant. 


3. Before % there are but few cases; I know of no excep- 
tions. 


éoh, os. ehu, on. jor, L. equus, ἵππος ; F. 10. 

t wéoh, wih, weh, os. wih, on. we; F. 303. 

hwéohl, hwéogul, hwéol, hweowul, on. hjol, hvel: cp. κύκλος ; F. 94. 
βέοχ, siex, G. saihs, ON. sex, OS. sehs, OHG. sehs: cp. ἕξ; F. 328. 

ft féohan, féogan, féon, c. fijan, on. fia. ; 

ἡ fréohan, fréogan, freon, ο. frijan, ON. fria. 


4. Before a consonant (ὦ, 3, f, ὦ 7, st, ἢ followed by % or ὁ, 
whether original or the product of svarabhakti in o£. :— 


éodor, OHG. etar, ON. jadar, L. atrium; F. 37. 

méodo, ON. mjodr, OHG. metu, Skr. mathu; F. 242. 

hwéodu, ΟΝ. hwida, dut μοί c. hvapo; F. 92. Cp. Skr. kvath. 

béofor, béofian, ON. bjorr, oHG. bibar, Lithuan. bebruss, Skr. babhru ; 
F. 4211. 

éofor, onG. ebur, L. aper; F. 37. 

héofon, os. hebhan, on. hifinn ; Schade 377, F. 62. 

séofon, OHG. sibun, G. sibun, ON. sjau: cp. érra, L. septem ; F. 323. 

géolu, onc. gelo, L. helvus ; Schade 296. 

héor, ON. hjorr, c. hairus, os. heru; F. 66. 

héorot, onc. heruz, L. cervus; F. 67. 

sméoru, ON. smjor, OHG. smero; F. 356. 

swéostor, ON. systir, OHG. swestar, L. soror; F. 360. 

méotud, ON. mjotudr, os. metod, from metan, I.a.; F. 224. 


Add to these the isolated 


céole, onc. chela: cp. L. gula, Skr. gala; F. 44. 

éoten, ON. jotunn, from etan, I.a.; F. 14. 

géond, Gc. jains = o£. géonre, Cura Pastor. 443, OHG. jenér. Per- 
haps the English word may be gedud, and from another stem 
than these, else its vowel is quite isolated. The @ is peculiar 
to OE. 
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Ὁ. — ΟΕ. ἐς is the umlaut of é and δῦ caused by anzor/7 
once present in the following syllable. It occurs, therefore, for 
éo in the 2d and 3d pers. pres. ind. sing. of verbs of Class I., as 
ὦ does for e (see II. A. 3); e.g. déorgan has blergst, blergt, just 
as séon has sthst, siht. Adjectives with éa, éo, change the 
vowel to ἐσ in the comparative and superlative in many cases, 
but not regularly. The cases of ¢e derived from ὦ have been 
given in the Transactions, Vol. XII. p. 79. To the words 
given there I have to add only 


cielfor-lamb, onc. chilburra, from ΟΕ. céalf, on. kalfr; Schade 487, 
F. 45. The word is, however, obscure. 
hieldan, heldan, hyldan, on. halla, onc. haldon, os. heldian; F. 71. 


In the preceding, and in all other cases, the spelling ze is 
not regular. We find also forms with ¢, ὦ y; gradually y be- 
comes the most usual; but that this spelling cannot have 
rightly represented the universal pronunciation is clear from 
the fact that ΟΕ. Ze and y develop differently in ME. and NE. 

ΟΕ. ἔξ is the umlaut of 4 from Οα. ¢, Ic. a, in the following 
cases. Various spellings are given in parentheses. 


biergan (é0, y), ON. bergja: cp. o£. beorh; F. 207. 

fiersn (i, y), G. fairzna, OHG. fersana; F. 188. 

fierst (i, y), ON. frest, oHG. frist; F. 192; but Schade 221 considers 
this an ὦ root, oc. *fristi-. 

flergen (i, y), ON. fjorgyn, c. fairgunja; F. 188. 

hiell (i, y), on. hjalli: cp. L. ex-cel-sus and κέλομαι ; F. 70. 

hierde (i, é0, io, y), G. hairdeis, on. hirdir: cp. Lithuan. kerdzus ; 
F. 80. 

ferre (é0, y), OS. irre, G. afrzjis, L. error; F. 26. 

stex (é0, i, 6), G. saihs, Os. sehs, ΟΝ. sex, L. sex; F. 328. 

smferian, smervian (e, y), ON. smyrja, OHG. smirwen: cp. sméorn ; 
F. 357. 

wiersa (i, y), ON. verri, G. vairs, OHG. wirs: cp. ON. vorr; F. 296. 

wiercan (6, i, 60), ON. verka, OHG. werchon ; F. 292. 

_ wierpian (y, ἃ, €0), ON. virpa: cp. OE. wéorp ; F. 290. 


E. — o£. ἐξ is to be distinguished from ¢e, though the man- 
uscripts do not mark the difference, and in the later history of 


the language they are often confused, as are ¢@ with ed and 4 
10 
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with 66. The sound 26 is produced from ΟΕ. e (and perhaps 
from 2), whatever its origin, by a preceding ὦ g, or sc. Exam- 
ples of 2’ from 0G. @ are given in the article on that vowel 
(Transactions, Vol. XII. pp. 78, 79). For oc. e we find #¢ (to- 
gether with 2, y, δ) in giéfan, gi¢tan, I.a.; giéldan, giéllan, 
giélpan, I.c.; and in the following nouns : — 


gi¢fa (i, éo), ON. gjafi, oHG. gebo; F. 100. From giéfan. 

giéft (i, y), ON. gipt, OHG. gift; F. 100. From giéfan. 

giéfu (y, i), ON. gjéf, G. giba, oHG. geba; F. 100. From giéfan. 
gi¢ld (i, y), ON. gjald, c. gilda-, onc. gelt; F. 105. From giéldan. 
gi¢lp (i, y, 6), ON. gjalpr, ouG. gelph; F. τος. From giélpan. 
giéstrandzeg (i), OHG. gestoron, G. gistra-, ON. ger; F. 108. 


Section III. 


The ΟΕ. 2, ¢, te, τέ, 60, a, @, ed, in NE. 

A.— OE. ὦ is represented by the sounds 4, 4, σ΄, az, ρ΄, and 
perhaps ὁ, “, and by the letters 2, ¢, ea, ce, ἐδ, u. 

The spelling is largely dependent on the sound. When 
this is az or 4, the spelling is 2, except in steve, and when final, 
-ly, hie, lie; but cp. 4 For the sound σ᾽ we find e, while the 
doubtful cases with the sounds # and 9 are spelled ew, except 
Aue. Greater irregularity occurs with the sounds z and o: ὦ 
appears as ze in shield, yteld, as ea in yeast, as δ in these, and 
as ce in weevil and week; and ρ΄ has the spelling ὦ in der, 
mirth, third, ein her, and «in much, run, such. 

I. OE. ΖΦ has regularly the sound 7 in NE, The examples 
are : — 


. biter, bitter. hlid, lid. 

Before mutes : hwit, whit. hwiter, whither. 
gripe, grip. hit, it. to-middes, midst. 
lippa, lip. sciten (part.), shit. riden, ridden. 
scip, ship. sittan, sit. sliden, slid. 
-scipe, -ship. sliten (part.), slit. striden, stridden. 
slipor, slippery. smiten, smitten. pider, thither. 
cribb, crib. witan, wit. widowe, widow. 
ribb, rib. gewitt, wit. bicce, bitch. 
sipp, gos-sip. writen, written. cwic, quick. 
zetwiten (part.), twit. biddan, bid. ficol, fickle. 
bite, bit. biden, bidden. ficce, fitch. 


biten, bitten. hider, hither. gicel, icicle. 
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hwilc, which. 
-lic, -ly. 

liccian, lick. 
pic, pitch. 
prician, prick. 
six (ie, éo), six. 
betwix, betwixt. 
picce, thick. 
wicce, wick. 
twig ? twig. 


Before fricatives : 


clif, cliff. 

drifen, driven. 

gif, if. 

gifan (i¢), give. 
gift (16), gift. 
lifian, live. 

lifer, liver. 

scrift, shrift. 

sife, sieve. 

siftan, sift. 

swift, swift. 
fidele, fiddle. 

pid, pith. 

smid, smith. 

wid, with. 

biscdp, bishop. 
bliss (blids), bliss. 
cristnian, christen. 
disc, dish. 

fisc, fish. 

his, his. 
hwisprian, whisper. 
hwistlian, whistle. 
is, is. 


list, list. 

mis-, mis-. 

missan, miss. 
mist, mist. 
mistelta, mistletoe. 
risen, risen. 

pis, this. 

pistel, thistle. 
wlisp, lisp. 

wrist, wrist. 


Before / (not 7) : 


bill, bill. 

cildru, children. 
filmen, film. 
gildan (ié), gild. 
hilt, hilt. 
scilling, shilling. 
spill, spillan. 
stille, still. 
tilian, till. 

willa, will. 
wilig, willow. 


Before nasals : 
bringan, bring. 
binn, bin. 
cinn, chin. 
clingan, cling. 
cringan, cringe. 
drincan, drink. 
finger, finger. 
finn, fin. 
flint, flint. 
beginnan, begin. 
hring, ring. 
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in, in. 

-ling, -ling. 

lind, linden. 
minte, mint. 
scin, shin. 
scrincan, shrink. 
sinder, cinder. 
sincan, sink. 
singan, sing. 
slincan, slink. 
slingan, sling. 
spindel, spindle. 
spinnan, spin. 
springan, spring. 
stingan, sting. 
stincan, stink. 
stintan, stint. 
swingan, swing. 
tinn, tin. 
twinclian, twinkle. 
getwinnan, twins. 
ping, thing. 
wincan, wink. 
wind, wind. 
winnan, win. 
windwian, winnow. 
winter, winter. 
wring, ring. 
dimm, dim. 
grimm, grim. 
him, him. 

lim, limb. 

rima, rim. 
swimman, Swim. 
timber, timber. 
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2. ΟΕ. 2 has the sound Ζ in the following words: scild, 
shield, gildan, yzeld, gist, yeast, *pise, these, wifel, weevil, wicu, 


week, 


The first three owe the peculiar form to the gand sce, which 
can change OE. ὦ to #4 though we have frequent cases in # 
where the pronunciation is regular; e.g. scin, scilling, cildru, 
cinn, gifan, gild. Z/ese is a word in which there is much 
confusion in ME. Cp. Skeat, Etym. Dict., 637, and Stratmann, 
ME. Dictionary, 587. The last two words are irregular: cp. 
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witan, widowe, cwic, wicce, swift, wid, willa, wilig, and others 
which show the regular sound after w. 

3. OE. 2 has the sound é in NE. in the following words. In 
every case but one, nether, it is due to the spelling 26 (see 
III. C). The words are: gillan, yel/, gilpan, yelp, gise, yes, gis- 
trandeg, yesterday, git, yet, gitan, get, nipor nether. 

4. OE. # has the sound a? in NE. in the following words : — 


Initial : Before dd: Before absorbed g: 
ic, I. cild, child. licgan, lie. 
ifig, ivy. mild, mild. higian, hie. 
wild, wild. frigedzg, friday. 
Before 4 ++ conso- Before nd: tigel, ἡ le 
nant : ; a 
bindan, bind. 
briht, bright. blind, blind. Other cases : 
cniht, knight. findan, find. scire (? scir), shire. 
miht, might. grindan, grind. Crist, Christ. 
niht, night. hinde, hind. climban, climb. 
pliht, plight. hinderna, hindermost. 
riht, right. rind, rind. 
siht, sight. windan, wind. ᾿ 


5. ΟΕ. #has the sound ¢* in the following words: bridd, 
bird, hire, her, sceaphirde (fe), shepherd, mirhd, mirth, pridda, 
third, micel, much, rinnan (éornan), ru#, swilc, such. In the 
first five cases and in raz the sound is due to 7; in such, to 
the preceding w. Auch is irregular and unexplained. 

6. The following words are also to be noted, though the NE. 
forms may have come from the secondary ΟΕ. form é@o. There 
are four words with the sound z#, and one with the sound ὁ. 

With the sound #: niwe (néowe), new, cliwe (cléo), clew, 
hiw (héo), ew, Tiwesdzeg (Téowes-), 7uesday. 

With the sound δ: siwian (séowian), sew. 

Phonetic Analysis. — The words shield, yteld, yeast, yester- 
day, yell, yes, yet, get, yelp, show evidence of the old spelling 
16. (see III. B, C,) and are treated as if spelled with ¢ in OE, 
except yeast. Leaving these aside, 7 is the regular equivalent 
of OE. z, except as follows : — 

1. In anlaut we have always az; alsoin monosyllables before 
ld (ex. guild), 2d (ex. wind, noun), mb, h, g (ex. twig, which is 
hardly ΟΕ. but rather from the Swedish), 4é. 
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2. Before 7, and after 7 in run = urn, we have o° (ex. shire, 
which, however, is rather to be derived from OE. scir). 

3. After w we have ὦ sometimes, and when the w is ab- 
sorbed, ρ΄ (such). Before w, ΟΕ. # may become ὅσ, and this 
gives the sound x (xew), and when OE. Zo changes its accent 
to e6 the sound is ὁ (sew). 

4. Other irregularities are mether, due perhaps to the dis- 
syllable; Christ, due perhaps to foreign influence; and much. 


B. OE. 4 in ΝΕ. is represented by the sounds 2, 4, 6, é, @, a, 
9, ρ΄, and by the spellings ᾧ 4, te, ea, a, at (ay), u. The spell- 
ing depends largely on the sound. The sound & is repre- 
sented by 4 except before 7 and -ther, where we have ea 
usually, once however az (/airv) and a (mare); the usual 
spelling is found also in wether, cp. weather. Other excep- 
tions to the rule are stead, heavy, Thames, tread, wreak. The 
sound ¢ is represented by az and when final by ay, except in 
thane, break, ache. The sounds ; and ρ΄ are represented by 2, 
except in Exgland, English, and stern. The sound # is spelled 
ea, except in even, fever, mere, and field, wield. The sounds 
@, a, 9, are always represented by a. 

I. OE. 4 has the sound & in ΝΕ. in the following words :— 


Before mutes : 


pepor, pepper. 
steppan, step. 
ebbian, ebb. 
webb, web. 
betera, better. 
cetel, kettle. 
fetor, fetter. 
lettan, Jet. 
nett, net. 
netele, nettle. 
settan, set. 
setlian, settle. 
hwettan, whet. 
bedd, bed. 
bedegian, beg. 
stede, stead. 
tredan, tread. 
wedd, wed. 
wedor, weather. 


feccan, fetch. 
hnecca, neck. 
recenian, reckon. 
streccan, stretch. 
wrecan, wreak. 
wrecca, wretch 
ecg, edge. 

hege, hedge. 
leger, lair. 

secg, sedge. 
wecg, wedge. 


Before fricatives : 


hefig, heavy. 

eft, eft. 

feder, feather. 
leder, leather. 
weoer, weather. 
besma, besom. 
best (betst), best. 


cest, chest. 
cresc, cress. 
fresc, fresh. 
gest(z), guest. 
nest, nest. 

rest, rest. 
prescan, thresh. 
west, west. 


Before liquids : 


belle, bell. 

belgan, bellow. 
belg, bellows, belly. 
belt, belt. 

cwellan, quell. 
delfan, delve. 

eldest (fe), eldest. 
elf (ie), elf. 

elles, else. 

elm, elm. 
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eln, ell. 
fell, fell. 
fellan, fell. 


gelpan (i¢), yeip. Sees. 


helfa (ie), helve. 
hell, hell. 
helm, helm. 
helpan, help. 
hwelp, whelp. 
meltan, melt. 
seldan, seldom. 
self, self. 
sellan, sell. 
scell, shell. 
scelfe, shelf. 
smeltan, smelt. 
spellan, spell. 
swellan, swell. 
tellan, tell. 
twelf, twelve. 
wel, well, adv. 


B. W. Wells, 


well, well, noun. 
welsc, Welsh. 


beran, bear. 


bera, bear. 

berige, berry. 

leger. See under g- 
mere, mare. 

merg, merry. 
swerian, swear. 
teran, tear. 

werian, wear. 


Before nasals : 


emtig, empty. 
stemn, stem. 
Temese, Thames. 
benc, bench. 
bendan, bend. 
blendan, blend. 
cennan, ken. 


[ 1885. 


cwencan, quench. 
denn, den. 
drencan, drench. 
ende, end. 
endlufan, eleven. 
fenn, fen. 
frencisc, French. 
henne, hen. 
hrendan, rend. 
*lengdo, length. 
menn, men. 
pening, penny. 
sendan, send. 
spendan, spend. 
stenc, stench. 
strengdo, strength. 
wencle, wench. 
wendan, wend. 
wenn, wen. 


2. OE. € produces in NE. the sound ¢ in the following 


cases :— 


Before mutes : 
hebban, heave. 
etan, eat. 
mete, meat. 
cnedan, knead. 
gebed, bead, beadle. 
medu, mead. 
hlece, leak. 
sprecan, speak. 


Before fricatives : 


cwedan, bequeathe. 
wesle, weasel. 


efen, even. 
efese, eaves. 
fefer, fever. 
wefan, weave. 


Before liquids : 


erian, ear. 
mere, mere. 
sceran, shear. 
smerian, smear. 
spere, spear. 
wer, weir. 

feld, field. 


melu, meal. 
stelan, steal. 
wela, weal. 


Before nasals: 


cwene, quean. 
wenian, wean. 


3. OE. ¢ is pronounced ¢ in NE. in the following words. All 
but ache and break are before OE. g. 


blegen, blain. 
brecan, break. 
bregdan, braid. 
bregn(z), brain. 
ece, ache. 
eglian, ail. 


lecgan, lay. 
gelegen, lain. 
plegan, play. 
regn, rain. 
secgan, Say. 
segel, sail. 


4. OE. ¢ has the sound ¢ in ΝΕ, in 


twegen, twain. 
pegn, thane. 
weg, way. 
wegan, weigh. 
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nebb, nib. cwellan, kill. hlence, link. 
ahreddan, rid. England, England (also σα). sengan, singe. 
sprec, sprig. Englisc, English (also σα). pencan, methinks. 


5. OE. 4 has the sound @ once only: thrash, ΟΕ. prescan, 
pronounced also and more regularly in NE. thresh (66). 

6. OE. é has the sound a in ΝΕ. in the following words, 
always before r: — 
bere, barley. merran (ie), mar. teru (éo), tar. 
bern (bere-zrn), barn. mersc (mer-isc), marsh. 

7. OE. 4 takes the sound ¢ in NE. sometimes before w. The 
cases are swelgan, swallow, wesp, wasp. 

8. ΟΕ. ¢ takes the sound g* when in an unaccented final 
syllable, as pe, ¢#e, in rapid pronunciation. 

Phonetic Analysts. — When final, we have é& and ¢° accord- 
ing to the accent ; when initial, the sound is z, except in ache ; 
when medial, the sound is ¢*, except as mentioned below. 

1. An OE. g, when absorbed into the vowel, gives ¢ in ΝΕ. ; 
where the g remains, we have é, and so too in OE. leger, /azr. 

2. Before NE. v, and often, though not regularly, before / 
and 7, the sound # is used for 45. The sounds ¢ and z occur 
also before the mutes d, 2 &, where we should expect &. 
Analogy of words with ΟΕ. ¢ occasionally produces the sound αὶ 
in place of & before “-+- consonant. The other exceptions 
are wholly isolated. 


C. — ΟΕ. fe, ἐδ, may be treated together; for though ἐς is 
regarded as ὦ, and 26 as ¢, yet by change of accent, which is 
frequent in all ΜΕ. diphthongs, the two sounds are often con- 
fused, and in NE. the result is a complete union of the sounds, 
as will appear below. 


1. ἰό. Before liquids : gierd, yard. 


Before mutes : giéldan, yield. gierdel, girdle. 
giet, yet. giélpan, yelp. gicream gd 
gictan, get. gi¢llan, yell. n lcrran a 

Before fricatives: — sciéld, shield. smferan, smear. 
εἰεῖ, if : 2. fe. smfercan, smirk. 
giéfan, give. { 
giéft, gift. hielfa, helve.  lorean eek. 
giése, yes. feldra, elder. , 
giést, yeast. wieldan, wield. 


giéstrandeg, yesterday. _fierst, first. 
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Phonetic Analysis. — OE. ἐδ corresponds to ¢ in all cases, ex- 
cept Ζῇ, give, gift, where the forms go back to ΟΕ. #. Yeast, 
yield, shield, offer slight irregularities in either case, though 
they have some analogy under both 2 and 5. ΟΕ. ¢e produces, 
as a rule, g* before x + consonant, which is regular. See #, 
ITI. A, 5; but yard, mar, and smear are influenced by anal- 
ogy, and treated like words with ¢, see IIT. B, 6, 2. Before 
/-++ consonant we have # and & according to the analogy of e; 
see ITI. B, 2, 1. 


D. — o£. 40 is represented in NE. by the sounds 4, 2, σ΄, Ζ, 
at, a, σ΄, 0, 9, 9°; ὁ and g, however, occur only where the OE. 
accent has been changed in ΜΕ. from ¢ to ed; géolca, yolk, 
géond, beyond. 

The spelling depends largely on the pronunciation; 2 is 
used for the sounds 4, az, regularly, and also for the sound 
ρ΄ in birch; eis used for & except in read, heaven, and also 
for ρ΄ in swerve, iceberg; ea is used for ¢ always, often for ¢* 
(earth, earl, earnest, hearth, learn), and by exception for κ΄ 
(read, heaven) and a (heart, hearth); a is used for @, a, and 0%, 
except heart, sword, and hearth (also pr. g*) ; 9 is used for ὁ 
and g, and sometimes for 9° (work, worth, world); « is used 
for 9° in burn, burst, churl, spurn. There is reasonable regu- 
larity except in the letters for ρ΄, which sound is spelled 2, ὁ, 
CQ, 0, &. 

I. OE. ἐρ becomes ; in the following cases: séolfer, si/ver, 
séolc, sz/k, méolc, mi/k, swéoster, sister, wéoca, wick. 

2. OF. ¢o becomes 2 in benéopan, dbcneath, séolh, seal, béofer, 
beaver. 

3. OE. éo becomes 45 in the following : — 


héofon, heaven. séofon, seven. géolwa, yellow. 
léort, let. hwéoloc, whelk. géolc, yelk, and yolk (¢). 
réord, read. 


4. OE. go becomes @ in béorg, Jarrow, and perhaps éom, 
am, though the original spelling of this word is doubtful. 

5. ΟΕ. Zo becomes δὲ in féohtan, fight. 

6. OE. ἐσ becomes a in the following words, always be- 
fore r:— 
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béorma, barm. féor, far. stéorfan, starve. 
béorcan, bark. héorot, hart. stéorra, star. 
céorfan, carve. héorte, heart. téoru, tar. 
déorc, dark. héord, hearth. See 9. 


7. OE. go becomes o* sometimes after w. There are two 
cases, dwéorg, dwarf, swéord, sword. 

8. OE. éo changes its accent to ed, and thus produces ὁ in 
géolca, yolk, and g in begéond, beyond. 

9. ΟΕ. ἐῶ becomes ¢g* usually before 7. - consonant; but 
see 6. The cases are: — 


béorc, birch. éorl, earl. spéornan (u), spurn. 
béorg, iceberg. éornest, earnest. swéorfan, swerve 
béornan, burn. éorde, earth. wéorc, work. 
béorstan, burst. héord, hearth. See 6. weorld, world. 
céorl, chur]. léornian, learn. wéord, worth. 


The phonetic analysis of this ΟΕ. sound presents many dif- 
ficulties. No difference in nature is apparent between 6 and 
9, and 7 should follow the analogy of 9. The change of ac- 
cent in 8 is observable also in words with é, fe, ed, ¢<é, which 
see, and also in the long diphthongs. 5 shows the usual 
result of absorbed % 4 is isolated. The distinction between 
I, 2, and 3, causing the difference in treatment, is hard to 
trace. 


E. — o£. 4 is found in NE. with the sounds 2, ¢, é*, ὦ, a, 0°, 
0,9,9°. The spellings are ¢, ea, a, 0, au, aw, ou. The spell- 
ing depends on the sound: zand ρ΄ are spelled ea, δ, 4, @, 
a, σ᾽, g, are spelled a, the only exceptions being ezght, play, 
belch, laugh, laughter, saw, fought, the last four due to follow- 
ing # in OE., which is absorbed into the vowel sound in NE. 
The sound ὁ is always spelled ὁ. 

There is confusion in ΜΕ. and NE. between ἐῶ and δώ, as 
between ἐς and ¢ (III. Ὁ). Usually ed is treated asa, but 
where the ΟΕ. has an alternative form with @, as, for instance, 
caf for ceéf, the NE. is developed from this form; 6. g. chaff, 
slack, shaft. £4 is treated as é in shall, shadow, and in gall, 
chalk, if these should be spelled with κά rather than éa, as 
seems probable. In one word only, ροΐ, preterite for older 
gat, OE. geat, ea shows an independent, and at the same 
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time anomalous development, due to the analogy of the 
participle. 

I. OE. ἐξ has the sound # exceptionally in béard, beard, 
δέκατα, year. See καὶ and 3 for the regular forms. 

2. OE. δῶ has the sound ¢ in 


éatha, eight. béalu, ball. sléagen, slain. 
éalu, ale. scéalu, scale. See F. 2. 


3. OE. ἔπ has the sound 4 in béalcettan, delch, déar, dare, 
shéare (? ed), share. 


4. OE. é@ has the sound @ in 


céalwa, callow. géalga, gallows. séalwe, sallow. 
éax, axe. héarwe, harrow. spearwa, sparrow. 
éaxl, axle. méalwe, mallow. téalg, tallow. 
éalswa, as. méarg, marrow. wéax, wax. 

fiéax, flax. néarwe, narrow. wéaxan, wax. 
féalwe, fallow. séalfian, salve (pr. also a). 


And perhaps ¢am, though this appears also as éom, and may 
be long (δ or ὅθ). Add also (ed == éa) sheal, shall, sceadwe, 
shadow. 


5. OE. ἐξ has the sound a in 


céalf, calf. héard, hard. péarruc, park. 

éarc, ark. héalf, half. séalfian, salve. See 4. 
éars, arse. héarpe, harp. pséalm, psalm. 

éart, art. héarm, harm. scéarp, sharp. 

éarm, arm. hiéahan (hliehhan), laugh. spéarca, spark. 

géard, yard. hléahtor, laughter. stéarc, stark. 

géarn, yarn. méarc, mark. téart, tart. 


6. OE. da has the sound o? in 


béalca, balk. héall, hall. swéart, swarthy. 
céalca, chalk. héalm, halm. wéalcan, walk. 
éall, all. séah, saw. wéall, wall. 
féallan, fall. stéalcan, stalk. wéard, ward. 
féaht, fought. stéall, stall. wéarm, warm. 
géalle, gall. swéarmian, swarm. wéarnian, warn. 


7. OE. 4a has the sound oa before /d7: — 


béald, bold. féaldan, fold. séalde, sold. 
céald, cold. héaldan, hold. téalde, told. 
éald, old. 
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8. ΟΕ. ἐξ has the sound ¢ in 


héalt, halt. séalt, salt. wéalwian, wallow. 
méalt, malt. swéalwe, swallow. éaldorman, alderman. 


9. OE. ἐξ has the sound ¢ before 7% in éarnian, earn, féarn, 
jern. 

A phonetic analysis shows many difficulties. Before r the 
regular sound is σ΄, before r + consonant, a, which a preced- 
ing τὸ seems sometimes to change to o% When an OE. w 
or g in the following syllable has produced ow in NE., the é& 
takes the sound @ Year, beard, earn, fern, remain however 
to be explained. 

Before / we have o%, but before ΟΕ. /u = NE. /e we have Ζ. 
Lw, lg, like rw, give @, which a preceding w may change to 9g. 
The sound before /-++- consonant is very various; ἐκ produces 
g; lt gives ὁ, lm, ἐκ, give o*, and when / is absorbed we have 
a. Unexplained are as, belch. An absorbed 4 or g gives e. 
OE. #s or x is preceded by the sound @. 


F.— ΟΕ. @ develops in NE, the sounds 4, ὦ, é, @, ὦ, σ΄, 0, 9, 
which are spelled ὁ, ez, ea, a, 0. The spelling depends on the 
sound. The sound Ζ is spelled ¢ and ea (etther, least) ; eis 
spelled az, ay, where a g has been absorbed, otherwise always 
a; the sound é is spelled a before γ, where g is absorbed, σὲ, 
elsewhere δ, the sounds @, a, g, and o® are spelled a, ὁ is 
spelled 0. The spelling is therefore unusually regular, and 
the words have appeared for the most part already in the 
paper on the “a-Vowel”’ (Transactions, XII. 84, 85). 

I. OE. @ has the sound z in eghweder, either, lest, least. 
The regular spelling of ezther would be az and the sound δ; 
least should be spelled and pronounced a. 

2. OE. @ is pronounced e where a g has been absorbed be- 
fore ὦ v, z,and sometimes before mutes. It fails to occur in 
satd, small, and clover. 

The examples are : — 


Before absorbed g: mzg®, maid. tegl, tail. 
deg, day.. hzgl, hail. bregn, brain. 
leg, lay. nzgl, nail. flegen, flay. 


mzg, may. snzgl, snail. mzgn, main. 
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ongegn, again. Also Before OE. ὅΞξ 2. Excepti on ally before 
4; 2. : 
fatnn tain 5 ase hesl, hazel. mutes : 
slice, alan bled, blade. 
nie Before ο. ξεν:  brzc, brake. 
wegn, wain. 
greef, grave. sprec, spake. 
Before 7: hzfn, haven. zcer, acre. 
dz], dale. hrefn, raven. zecern, acorn. 


hwz], whale. 


3. The sound δ is regular before rand absorbed g-+ r. It 
occurs also in several other cases. 
The examples are : — 


Before 7: Before gr; ongegn, again. 
, : Also pron. eé. 
ber, bare, aay. feegr, fair. pr 
ber, bare, verb. segde, said. 
wer, ware. Exceptionally : togedre, together. 


hweedre, whether. 


° ron . 
naes, Shoebury-ness wrec, wreck. 


4. The sound @ is regular before mutes. It occurs also in 
hath (has, have, had), gather, fathom, and fails to occur in 
blade, brake, spake, wreck, and in watch, water, what. The 
examples are : — 


, zedese, adze. szt, sat. 

Before mutes : seed, sad. seterdeg, Saturday. 
zpl, apple. sczd (scead), shadow. pet, that. 
hnezppian, nap. glad, glad. ΝΕ 
825, sap. nzdre, adder. Before fricatives : 
wegn, wagon avd wain. _ blzdre, bladder. hz6, hafde, hath, had. 
bzc, back. zt, at. zesc, ash. 
blzec, black. feet, vat. gespen, aspen. 
sxc, sack. gnett, gnat. fedm, fathom. 
slzc, slack. hett, hat. gezdrian, gather. 
pzec, thatch. letre, latter. 


5. OE. @ is pronounced a before γ,- consonant and all 
fricatives except NE. v, 5. It occurs also in alms, father, but 
fails to occur before fricatives in ash, aspen, fathom, gather, 
hath, together, was, whether, -ncess, either, least. The examples 
are :— 


Before fricatives:  fter, after. pz, path. 
creft, craft. feeder, father. 
cf (and ceaf), chaff. scxft, shaft. hrzéer, rather. Also 


stef, staff. bed, bath. pron. σέ. 
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grees, grass. Before r-+-consonant: Isolated : 
gies gins. herfest, harvest. zlmern, alms. 
lect. rass. zerce, arch. 

zest, fast. ceert, cart. 

mest, mast. 


6. OE.@ is pronounced o* in smzl, small, and weeter, water, 
both unexplained. 

7. OE. @ is pronounced 9. only in clefre, clover, which is 
unexplained. The word does not occur in ME. 

8. The sound g may occur after w for the sounds @ and a. 
For example, wzcce, watch, hwet, what, ws, was ; but com- 
pare ware, whale, wain, whether, water (2, 3, 6). 

Phonetic Analysts. — The normal development before mutes 
is @, which occurs 23 times; we have e initial, and in two 
strong preterites, which may point to the plural forms with @, 
cp. afte, ΟΕ. zt, pl. zeton; we find ¢ also in d/ade, which is irreg- 
ular, cp. glad. Wreck has & for the regular @, perhaps 
owing to the γ. Initial w causes the change to g in what 
and watch, and to o* in water. 

Before fricatives, except v, 2, the regular sound is a, but 
there is great irregularity. Lzther, least, have 2; δ΄ occurs in 
together, whether, perhaps owing to the dissyllable, and in the 
unaccented -#ess. @ occurs twice where the ΟΕ. mute has 
become a fricative, fathom, gather, and also in kath, ash, 
aspen. Wecauses the gin was. Before vor 2, ¢ is used; clo- 
ver is unexplained. 

Before liquids. Z causes the sound e except in a/ms and 
small, r produces é&, 7 +- consonant, @. 

Where g is absorbed, the result is 6, except in sazd, again, 
which are usually pronounced with δ΄, though e is sometimes 
heard. 


Section IV.— NE. Sounps ΙΝ OE. 


The NE. sounds which are to be considered here are 4, &, 
é,@. Tie long sound ὦ is not spoken of here, because it is 
derived in the large majority of cases from o£. long vowels ; 
but ¢, though a long sound, is treated of, because most of the 
words with this sound are from OE. words with short vowels. 
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A few words in regard to the sound # may however be added 
here. We have already found it used for o£. ¢ in six cases 
(see III. A, 2) ; for e in 25 cases (see III. B, 2); for ἐέ in yeast, 
yield, shield (see III. C) ; for ὁ in beneath, seal; for éa in beard, 
year, for @ in etther, least ; and for y in evil, wetvd ;— in all, for 
short vowels in 39 cases. It is used for z 3 times, for # once, 
for ὅο 35 times, for Za 29 times, for ὅ 54 times, and for @ 42 
times, — in all, for long vowels, 164 times. This sound, to- 
gether with 0%, 0, u, 9, 9°, ¢, and the diphthongs ai and ax, 
will be treated of in connection with the o£. vowels ὁ, #, y. 
The sound οὗ occurs only in words of foreign origin. 


A.— NE. 7 is used for the ΟΕ. vowels 4, ὦ, y, 7), ¢ 4, @, ξα, 
éo,u. The spelling is always ¢ except in deen, which is also 
sounded ὦ, in England, English, which are better pronounced 
é&, and in busy, women, build, guilt, steve, -ly. 

I. NE. 7 is used for z in 138 cases given in III. A, 1; fore 
in 9 cases given in III. B, 4; for other sounds as follows :— 

2. NE. 7 for ΟΕ. y. In ME. y lost its original sound and was 
treated sometimes as z, but usually as z, — a change to which 
the sound of the Modern and old Greek v may be compared. 
OE. y corresponds to 7 38 times, to ρ΄ 21, to az 8, and to ¢ and 
@ twice. The following words have Ζ for ΟΕ. y: — 


bridge, brycg. inch, ynce. pit, pytt. 
build, byldan. kin, cynn. ridge, hrycg. 
busy, bysig. king, cyning. sill, syll. 
chicken, cycen. kiss, cyssan. sin, synne. 
clip, clyppan. kitchen, cycene. spit, spyttan. 
did, dyde. knit, cnyttan. thrill, pyrlian. 
din, dyne. lift, lyftan. thin, pynne. 
dint, dynt. list, lystan. think, pyncan. 
dip, dyppan. little, lytel. thick, pycce. 
fill, fyllan. midge, mycg. tinder, tynder. 
gild, gyldan. mill, mylen. trim, trymman. 
guilt, gylt. mint, mynet. vixen, fyxen. 
hill, hyll. minster, mynster. 


An examination of the other cases of o£. y will show that 
this is the regular sound except before ἅ, g, where we have 
ai, and before 7, where we find ρέ except in bury, weird. The 
exceptions are evt/, cluster, bundle, comely, crutch, shuttle, shut. 
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3. NE. ¢ for OE. “2 occurs only once, hup, 42, which is ex- 
ceptional, the regular sound for « before mutes being ρ΄, 

4. NE. ¢ is used for Z, y, 2, ὦ, éa, Zo, as stated in detail in my 
article on the “ Development of o£. Long Vowels,” in Anglia, 
VII. 203. I give here the NE. words only. For 3, in atch, 
jifty, linen, rich, stiff, stirrup, width, wisdom, women. For 
7, in filth, fist, hid, kith, wish. For δ, in breech, chill, cripple. 
For éa, in garlic, rick, nickname. For @o, in been (also pro- 
nounced 2), #zp-rose, sick. For @, in riddle, silly. 

We have then this sound’ used 177 times for ΟΕ. short 
vowels and 24 times for long vowels, nearly always before 
double consonants or in dissyllables. 


Β. — The sound ¢ is used in NE. for OE. ¢, @ ἔα, 2a, σά, ea, @, 
Ζ, α, ἃ. The spelling is a, except break, great. Wherekorg 
is absorbed, the spelling is az, except etght, thane, neigh, weigh 
(weight), whey. When final, ay is used for a except in yea. 

1. The use of NE. ¢ for OE. ¢, 17 cases, is treated in III. B, 
3; for 4, 5 cases, see III. E, 2; for ed, 51 cases, see Trans- 
actions, XII. 81; for @, 27 cases, see III. F, 2; for y, in 

cird, OE. wyrd. In all, for short vowels in [ΟἹ cases, 

2. The use of NE. ¢ for ¢, 2a, ed, @, @, is given in detail in _ 
Anglia, VII. 203 ff. I give here the NE. words only. For 2, 
hay; for éa, great, neighbor; for ed, ἃ, yea, hale; for @, ate, 
clay, gray, lady, neigh, whey. In all, for long vowels in 13 
cases. 


C.— NE. & is used for ΟΕ. 2, 16, ie, e, 2, 0, ξο, a, 2a, @, @, a, 
ea, 0, 6, y. The spelling is regularly e¢, for which, however, ea 
occurs in many words, without regard to the o£. sound ; these 
are, bear, bear, bread, breadth, breath, breast, cleanse, dead, deaf, 
death, dread, feather, head, heaven, heavy, health, lead, leather, 
read, stead, sweat, tear, thread, threat, tread, weapon, wear, 
weather, wreak. The final consonants are, dg times, but cp. 
bed, red ; ¢ twice, ¢ once, f once, #4 twice, r 4 times, double 
consonants or a syllable 10 times, but in no case regularly. Iso- 
lated irregularities are any, many, Thames, friend, heifer, guest. 
The # in guest, however, can hardly be considered a vowel. 

Where g is absorbed, the spelling is az. 
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Before 7, a takes the place of ΟΕ. a, éa, @; but for o£. ¢ we 
have ea, and for ὦ, e (except Aatr); merry, OE. merg, owes its 
ὁ to the dissyllable ; μῦν is irregular and isolated. 

There are in all 198 cases; 147 are spelled with ὁ, 29 with 
ea, 13 with a, § with az, and one each with ¢#, te, 24, ue. 

1. In NE. the sound e* is used for OE. ὦ, 26, 7 cases (see ITI. 
A, 3); for e, 114 cases (see III. B, 1); for &, 7 cases (III. D, 3); 
for ἔα, 3 cases (III. E, 3); for @, 10 cases (III. F, 3); for a, 6 
cases (Transactions, XII. 81) ; for ὁ in we/ken, o£. wolcnu ; for 
y in bury, OE. bebyrgan, fledged, ΟΕ. flycge. In all, 150 times 
for short vowels. 

2. The sound & is used for the long vowels 4, é0, éa, ea, ἐξ, 
6, as shown in detail in Anglia, VII. 203 ff. Here only the 
NE. words are given. For ok. @ (ie): bled, bred, brethren, bless, 
beckon, depth, fed, felt, friend, kept, let, met, next, reck, ten, theft, 
twenty, wept, — 18. For ΟΕ. @0: breast, devil, held, shed, 
swept, (weft, left, are to be regarded as from wéfan, hléafan,) — 
5. For ΟΕ. é@a: bereft, bread, dead, deaf, death, head, hetfer, 
lead, left, red, shred, threat, —11. For ΟΕ. @: breath, breadth, 
dread, ere, hatr, there, thread, were, where, wren, wrest, — 11. 
For ΟΕ. ea, in shed, shepherd, —2. For ΟΕ. 6, in Wednesday. 
In all, 48 times for long vowels. 


D. — In NE. the sound @ is used for OE: ¢, 2, ¢o, éa, &a, ed, @, 
@,a@,@,and occurs in 105 cases, always with the spelling a. 
A list of these is found in the ‘a-Vowel,” Transactions, ΧΙ]. 
81, 84. See also Anglia, VII. 203 ff. 

1. The sound @ is used for OE. ¢ in thrash, ΟΕ. perscan ; for 
éo in barrow, OF. béorg; for ἐς in 18 words (see III. E, 4); 
for “ά twice (see III. E, 4) ; for @ 29 times (see III. F, 4); for 
a 47 times (see Transactions, XII. 81). In all, for short 
vowels 96 times. 

2. The sound ὦ is used for ΟΕ. 2 in bramble, drémel ; for Za 
in chapman, céapmann, chaffer, céapfaru; for @ in clad, ge- 
cle@sed, fat, fett, ladder, hl@der, spat, spette; for ἃ in hallow, 
halgian, clammy, from clam, or perhaps OE. *cl@mig, though 
this does not occur. In all, 9 times for long vowels. 
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SEcTION V.— NE. LETTERS 1nN OE. 


The NE. letters that fall within the scope of this study are 
z, é, y, and the gemminatives and diphthongs az, ay, ea, ἐξ, ét, 
ey, ew, te, ye. The NE. signs not considered here are a, which 
has been already treated; 0, “, au, @W, 0, 0€, 00, OU, Ue, tt, 
which will be more properly spoken of in connection with the 
sounds which they represent ; and the following, which occur 
only in words of French origin: zew, ze, co (OE. only in yeo- 
man), €4, Cats, 20, ot, oy, woy. In all there are 32, of which 9 
are French only, 10 belong to the consideration of the dark 
vowel sounds, one is already treated, and 12 are to be treated 
here. 

A.— The letter ¢ in Ne. has two sounds, ἡ and αἱ. The 
cases of its use for ¢, 193, may be found in IV. A. It is used 
for az in 26 cases where the OE. vowel is ὦ (see III. A, 3), and 
also for other o£. vowels as follows: for o£. y, in bight, flight, 
kind, mind, wright. For ΟΕ. ὦ, ἴῃ fight. For ΟΕ. i, in alight, 
arise, bide, bite, blithe, bridle, chide, drive, file, five, glide, gripe, 
tce, wale, Ireland, tron, knife, life, like, lime, lithe, mile, mine, 
pine, ride, rime, ripe, shine, shrine, shrive, side, sigh, slide, slime, 
smite, stile, strike, swine, tide, time, twine, thine, while, whine, 
white, wide, wife, wile, wine, wire, wise, write, writhe, — 53. 
For ΟΕ. ἢ, in bride, defile, dive, fire, hide, hide, hire, -hithe, kine, 
lice, mice, pride, why, —13. For OE. ze, in tsland, light, —2. 
For ΟΕ. 20, in Aight, thigh, — 2. 

This letter with the sound { is used for long ΟΕ. vowels 22 
times, and for short ΟΕ. vowels 171 times; with the sound σέ 
it is used for long ΟΕ. vowels 70 times, and for short OE. vow- 
els 32 times. In all, 92 times for long vowels, 203 for short 
vowels. 

B. — The letter ¢ in NE. has the sounds z, é%, ρ΄, and is used 
for OE. 2, ¢, fa, €0, te, τέ, @, a, 0, γ, t, ὃ, ξα, ea, G0, ie, ὦ. 

I. NE. ¢has the sound # in the following 12 words; these, 
however, are always exceptional spellings. The cases are 
given here with the ΟΕ. vowel in parentheses before the word: 
(ἢ these, (y) evil, (δ) even, mere, (5) che, he, me, we, ye, (@) even, 
(20) be, she. 


It 
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2. NE. éhas the sound ρ΄ in the following 10 words, but is 
never used regularly for this sound. The cases are: (ἢ) her, 
(te) shepherd, (e) the, also pronounced with σ΄, (éa) fern, (é0) 
iceberg, swerve, (y) stern, kernel, (@) erst, were, also pro- 
nounced é. 

3. The regular use of e is for the sound é&. Its use for 
this sound has been fully treated in IV. C. The sound is 
used in 198 words, and is spelled ¢in 147 οὗ them. a occurs 
29 times ; @, 13; at, § ; δῖ, te, 4, ue, Once each. 

£ occurs then in 169 words, — 125 times for short vowels, 
44 times for long vowels. 

C. — The letter y in NE. has the sounds zand az. It is used 
for ὦ at the end of words, rarely elsewhere. It has the sound 
ἢ in -y, OE. -ig, and -/y, OE. -lic, zvy, OE. ifig, and busy, ΟΕ. bysig, 
all unaccented syllables ; and the sound az in (ἢ) dy, my, thy, 
dyke, rhyme, (7) ary, (¥) sky, why, (€0) fly (verb and noun), shy. 
It is not regular even here, however, for we often find ye and 
tein its place. See Anglia, VII. 204, 205, 209. 

D. — The letters ai and ay are medial and final forms of 
the same sign, and may be treated together. They have the 
sounds ¢, 45, and in French words az, and correspond to OE. 
@ and to OE. ¢g, @g, yg, ὅσ, €g, yg, and perhaps éa. 

With the sound e¢: for ΟΕ. @g, in brain, day, fatn, flay, hail, 
lay, maid, may, main, nail, slay, slain, snatl, tatl, wain ; for 
OE. eg, in atl, again, blain, braid, lain, lay, play, rain, sail, say, 
twain, way; for ΟΕ. ég, in hay ; for ΟΕ. @g, in clay, gray. If we 
regard flay, slay, as from ΟΕ. fléan, sléan, rather than from the 
participles, which is more regular phonetically, we shall have 
two cases of ay for OE. éa. 

With the sound &: for ΟΕ. @g, in fair, satd, statr,; for OE. 
eg, in /aiy and one pronunciation of again; for OE. ὦ, in hair, 
which is the only case where az does not indicate that an ΟΕ. g 
has been absorbed into the vowel. 

E.— The letters ez and ey are medial and final forms of the 
same sign, and occur with the sounds, 2, ¢, €*, az, correspond- 
ing to OE. ὦ, ἔα, @ γ, @g, éa. 

1. Εἰ has the sound ¢ only in esther, eghweder, weir, wer, 
wetrd, wyrd, and key, cege. 
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2. £2 is pronounced ¢ in weigh, wegen, eight, ¢akéa, neigh, 
hnégan, whey, hwég, neighbor, néahgebur. The regular 
spelling for this is az, ay; see V. Ὁ. 

3. £2 is pronounced é in heifer, héafore. 

4. i is pronounced a? in kezght, héahdu, and etther (see 1). 

F, — The digraph e@ has in NE. the sounds 4, ¢, &, a, ρ΄, and 
corresponds to the ΟΕ. sounds ?#e, 26, 6, 4a, 0, @, y, i, ie, é, ὅο, 
δα, ca, @. 

1. With the sound 2 it occurs for ΟΕ. @ in /east,; for OE. 2 or 
sé, in yeast; for Z, in sneak (2); for ze, in reap, hear, dream ; for 
éa,in beard and year; for é, in beneath, seal, beaver; for e, 
regularly, except field, fever, even, mere, wield (see IIT. B, 2); 
for 2, in weary ; for éa, regularly, except check, leek, reek, steep 
(see Anglia, VII. 207); for Zo, in beat, cleave, dear, dreary ; for 
y, in beadle, bydel. 

2. With the sound ¢ the digraph ea is used, as stated in 
IV. B, in break, great, yea, OE. brecan, gréat, ged. 

3. With the sound ἐκ, NE. ea occurs exceptionally, yet not 
infrequently, as stated in IV.C. There are 29 cases. For 
OE. 4, bear, bear, feather, leather, heavy, tear, tread, weather, 
wreak, swear, wear. For ¢o, heaven, read. For @, breadth, 
breath, dread, cleanse, health, sweat, thread, weapon. For éa, 
bread, dead, death, deaf, head, lead, threat. For éo, breast. 

4. With the sound a in dearth, héord, heart, héorte, hearken, 
hiercnian. 

5. With the sound 9%, earn, éarnian, earl, éorl, earnest, éor- 
nest, earth, éorte, hearth, héord (also pronounced a, see 4), 
learn, \éornian, yearn, géornian, heard, hierde, dearth, dierd. 

G. — The gemination ¢e is always pronounced ἡ except in 
one pronunciation of deen (7), béon, and breeches ({), bréc. 
Other spellings of this sound already noted are ¢ and ¢a, te 
and 40 also occur. The o£. sounds which produce ee in NE. are 
t,in week, weevil ; i, in sheer ? ON. skér; @, ie, in becch, beetle, 
bleed, breech, breed, creed, deem, feed, feel, feet, heed, heel, fleece, 
gleed, green, greet, keen, keep, meed, meet, need, queen, seek, seem, 
sheen, sheet, sleeve, speech, steed, steel, steer, steeple, sweet, teem, 
-teen, thee, teeth, ween, weep (for details, see Anglia, VII. 205) ; 
éa, in cheek, leek, reek, stecp; @,in cheese, deed, cel, greedy, leech, 
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needle, seed, sleep, speech, street, sweep, weeds (see Anglia, VII. 
210); ea, in sheep; ὅο, in bee, been (also 4), beer, between, creep, 
deer, deep, fee, flee, fleece, fleet, free, freeze, glee, keel, knee, lee, leer, 
need, reed, see, seethe, tree, three, weed, wheel (see also Anglia, 
VII. 208). 

Ee for 2,7, is exceptional ; for the other long vowels it is 
most frequently used for é and éo, 63 cases, against 22 of other 
vowels. For ed, éa, @, it is used 17 times, against 55 cases of 
other vowels, 

H.— The digraph ew occurs in NE. at the end of words 
with the sound #, sometimes preceded by a palatal semivowel ; 
e.g. mew is pronounced #jxz. It occurs for the ΟΕ. diphthongs 
éaw, Zow, @w, and for efe in acontraction. The cases are as 
follows: for €w, in wa, mew, for éaw, in dew, few, flew, hew, 
shrew, stew, strew, threw; for éow, in chew, clew, crew, blew, 
brew, ewe, grew, knew, new, spew, steward, yew ; for efe, in newt, 
OE. efete ; see Anglia, VII. 207, 208, 210. 

In one case only has ew a different pronunciation, sew, OE. 
séowjan. 

Ι. --- The digraphs ἐς and ye are identical in their use, ye 
being used only as final, and there but rarely. Je has four 
sounds in NE., 2, ᾧ, σα, δ. It takes the place of OE. 4, ἐξ, δ, yg, 
te, 20, #, eg. Yeis always pronounced az, and stands for éo, 
yg, @ag, ig, and Ψ. 

1. 76 has the sound z in the following words: for ΟἹ. 8, 34, 
shield, yield ; for OE. i, mie; for OE. δ, field, wield, for OE. ie, 
believe, biestings; for OE. @, bier; for é0, fiend, lef, priest, 
thief. 

2. Je has the sound ¢ in sieve, OE. sife. 

3. Je has the sound @ in friend, or. fréond. 

4. Je and ye have the sound a? in the following words: 
for ΟΕ. ig, hie, lie; for OF. yg, lie, rye; for OE. teg, tte, n., te, 
verb; for o£. éag, dye; for ΟΕ. Zog, lie, and also in good bye, 
ΟΕ. God béo mid éow; Shakespeare, God buy you. For ΟΕ. 
ig in stye,; and for OE. ¥ in the obsolete ye, ΟΕ. cy. 
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X.—The Relation of the Πρόεδροι to the Πρυτάνεις in the 
Athentan Senate. 


By WILLIAM W. GOODWIN, 
PROFESSOR IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


HALF a century ago no question in Greek antiquities was 
more disputed and more beset with difficulties than that 
relating to the presiding officers of the Athenian Senate and 
Assembly. Any one who now will have the patience to read 
Schémann’s elaborate and learned argument in the sixth chap- 
ter of his De Comitits Atheniensium, in which the duties of 
the Prytanes and Proedri are thoroughly discussed but the 
whole subject is left in hopeless confusion, and will then read 
the simple and perfectly clear statement of the matter con- 
tained in three sentences of Schémann’s Grtechische Alter- 
thiimer (1., p. 400, 3d ed.), will see at least that our knowledge 
of the antiquities of Athens has not been stationary since 
1819. The whole question depends on establishing the rela- 
tion between the Prytanes and the Proedri. It has always 
been understood that each of the ten Attic tribes was repre- 
sented in the Senate of Five Hundred by fifty of its members, 
and that each of these bodies of fifty exercised important 
functions in the name of the Senate during a tenth of the 
Attic year, which period was called a πρυτανεία, the fifty sen- 
ators during this time being called πρυτάνεις and their tribe 
the πρυτανεύουσα φυλή. As the Attic lunar year had regu- 
larly 354 days (12 lunar months), occasionally 355 days, and 
in leap-years (which were introduced three times in each 
cycle of eight years, to bring the lunar years into harmony 


! See Harpocration, s. v. spurdvas: τὸ δέκατον μέρος τῆς βουλῆς τῶν πεντακοσίων, 
πεντήκοντα ἄνδρες ἀπὸ μιᾶς φυλῆς, οἱ διοικοῦντες ἅπαντα τὰ ὑπὸ τῆς βουλῆς πραττό- 
μενα, πρυτάνεις ἐκαλοῦντο. ἐπρυτάνευον δὲ ἐκ διαδοχῆς ἀλλήλαις αἱ δέκα φυλαὶ 
κλήρῳ λαχοῦσαι. See also s.v. πρντανείας : ἔστι δὲ ἀριθμὸς ἡμερῶν ἡ πρντανεία 
fro: τριάκοντα δὲ ἣ τριάκοντα πέντε, καὶ ἑκάστη φυλὴ πρνυταγεύει. διείλεκται δὲ περὶ 
τούτων ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἐν τῇ ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτείᾳ. 
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with the sun) 384 days, the length of a prytany was 35 or 36 
days in ordinary years, and 38 or 39 days in leap-years. It is 
further clear from Thuc. VI. 14, where Nicias addresses the 
presiding officer of the Assembly in the words, καὶ ov, ὦ 
πρύτανι, ταῦτα .. . ἐπιψήφιζε, that in 415 B.c. one of the 
Prytanes was the ἐπιστάτης of the Assembly. But on other 
occasions we find officers called πρόεδροι presiding in both 
Senate and Assembly,! and one of these, who is called ἐπεστά- 
τῆς τῶν προέδρων," is said ἐπιψηφίζειν, like the πρύτανις in 
Thucydides. As such passages seemed to establish the iden- 
tity of the presiding πρόεδρος and the presiding πρύτανις 
beyond question, little heed was given to the plain statement 
of Pollux, who had access to Aristotle’s work on the Athenian 
Constitution, and of other good authorities, that the ἐπιστάτης 
was one of the Prytanes, and that, whenever the Prytanes 
convened either the Senate or the Assembly, this ἐπιστάτης 
chose by lot nine πρόεδροι, one from (the senators of) each 
of the ten tribes except his own.’ Such statements were 
generally referred to another set of πρόεδροι, otherwise un- 
known, who had nothing to do with the presidency of the 
Senate or the Assembly ; and the authority of obscure scho- 
liasts, the impersonal Ulpian, and writers of ὑποθέσεις, was 
cited to support the view, that the fifty Prytanes were subdi- 
vided into five sections of ten, each of which sections presided 
in both Senate and Assembly duringi one fifth of each pry- 
tany (generally seven days), during which they were called 
πρόεδροι, and each set of ten πρόεδροι chose a president, also 
called ἐπιστάτης, from their own number, to be their spokes- 


1 Aeschin. F. Leg. 65: rods προέδρους ἐπιψηφίζειν τὰς γνώμας. Cf. 68: εἰ δῷ 
ἐπιψηφίσαι τοῖς προέδροις. ΟἿΣ. 75: τίς ὁ ταῦτα ἐπιψηφίσας πρόεδρος ; 

2 Aeschin. Ctes. 39: τὸν δ᾽ ἐπιστάτην τῶν προέδρων διαχειροτονία»ν διδόναι τῷ 
δήμῳ. 

3 Poll. Οπμορι. viii. 96: ἐπιστάτης δ᾽ ἐστὶν εἷς τῶν πρυτάνεων, ὁ κλήρῳ λαχών"... 
ἔχει τῶν ἱερῶν τὰς κλεῖς ἐν οἷς τὰ χρήματα καὶ τὰ γράμματα. καὶ ὅταν οἱ πρυτάρ»εις 
τὸν δῆμον ἣ τὴν βουλὴν συνάγωσιν, οὗτος ἐξ ἑκάστης φυλῆς πρόεδρον ἕνα κληροῖ, μό- 
γὴν τὴν πρυτανεύουσαν ἀφιείς. Harpocr. 5. ν. πρόεδροι : ἐκληροῦντο [ὑπὸ] τῶν πρυ- 
τάνεων (2?) καθ᾽ ἑκάστην πρντάνειαν, εἷς ἐξ ἑκάστης φυλῆς πλὴν τῆς πρυτανενούσης, 
οἵτινες τὰ περὶ τὰς ἐκκλησίας διῴκουν. . . . ὅτι δὲ ὁ καλούμενος ἐπιστάτης κληροῖ 
αὐτοὺς, εἴρηκεν ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἐν ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτείᾳ. So Suidas, 5. ν. πρόεδροι. The 
first sentence of the quotation from Harpocration is corrupt. 
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who was chosen each day by the Prytanes by lot from their 
own number, presided in both Senate and Assembly; while 
in the time of the orators this ἐπιστάτης chose by lot each 
day (festivals excepted) nine πρόεδροι, one from the sena- 
tors of each of the tribes except his own, who presided in both 
bodies, choosing one of their own number to act as their 
spokesman and to be the real president of the day, the latter 
being called ἐπιστάτης τῶν mpoédpwv.! The object of the 
change was obviously to give all of the ten tribes some part in 
managing the Senate and the Assembly ; after it was made, 
the ἐπιστάτης of the Prytanes, besides his duty of choosing 
the nine πρόεδροι by lot, remained the responsible keeper of 
the treasure in the Acropolis and of the records in the public 
archives.2 This view has been universally accepted in Ger- 
many, and by no one more cordially than by Sch6mann. Our 
own scholars have generally followed the German authorities. 
In England, however, where the publication of a translation 
of Schémann’s De Comitiis in 1838 has given that work an 
undue prominence, many distinguished scholars have adhered 
to the views therein advocated long after sounder views have 
been accepted elsewhere. The older view is found in Grote’s 
History of Greece,® in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, and 
even in the. text of the latest edition of Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek Lexicon (under πρόεδρος), though it is corrected in 
the Addenda. This tenacity on the part of English scholars 
in clinging to an old view may be partly conservatism ; but it 

1 This view is perfectly consistent with the statements of Pollux, Harpocration, 
and Suidas (so far as the last two can be understood) quoted in note 3, page 166, ex- 
cept that these grammarians do not recognize the fact that there was an earlier sys- 
tem which was superseded by that which they describe. Suidas (5. v. éxtordrys) 
adds something to the statement of Pollux. He says: ἐπειδὰν δὲ οἱ πρυτάνεις συν- 
αγάγωσι τὴν βουλὴν ἢ τὸν δῆμον, ὁ ἐπιστάτης κληροῖ προέδρους ἐννέα, ἀπὸ φνλῆς 
ἑκάστης ἕνα, πλὴν τῆς πρυτανεύουσης. καὶ πάλιν ἐκ τῶν ἐννέα τούτων ἐπιστάτην ἕνα 
κληροῖ, καὶ τὸ πρᾶγμα παραδίδωσιν. It would appear from this that the original 
ἐπιστάτης of the Prytanes himself chose the ἐπιστάτης of the Proédri by lot. In 


another article 5. ν. ἐπιστάτης Suidas says: δύο ἦσαν ᾿Αθήνησιν " ὧν ὁ μὲν ἐκ wpurd- 
γεων ἐκληροῦτο, ὁ δὲ ἐκ τῶν προέδρων. See Aeschin. Cés. 39 (quoted in note 2, 
page 166). 

3 See Poll. viii. 96 (quoted in note 3, page 166); the same is repeated by 
Suidas, 5. v. ἐπιστάτης. 

8 See Grote, Vol. IV. Chap. 31 (p. 185). 
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seems to be based also on the idea that the two views are both 
more or less theoretical, and that there is no decisive evidence 
of fact in favor of either. 

It may, therefore, not be a useless work to point out a prac- 
tical method for settling the truth of one or the other view by 
actual demonstration. If Schémann’s older view is correct, 
the presiding officer in the Senate and the Assembly must al- 
ways belong to the tribe which holds the prytany at the time; 
while, on the other supposition, he must belong to this tribe 
before the institution of the πρόεδροι, but afterwards he must 
always belong to one of the other nine tribes. On this ques- 
tion the Attic inscriptions give us decisive evidence. The 
Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum now supplies us with an 
abundance of these which were unknown to the older scholars 
who discussed this question. The first mention of the title 
πρόεδροι in a document of which the date is known appears in 
a decree of the archonship of Nausinicus, 378-7 B.c. (C. I. A., 
Vol. II., Addenda, No. 17°). We read here, "Evi Ναυσινίκου 
dpyovtos: ἔδοξεν τῇ βούλῃ καὶ τῷ δήμῳ: Acwvrils ἐπρυτ]ά- 
νευεν, ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἐγραμμάτευ[εν, τῶν π]ροέδρων ἐπεψήφιζεν 
Παντάρετοϊς ..... Juevs. This shows that πρόεδροι presided 
in the Assembly as early as 378-7 B.c., but the deme of the 
president cannot be made out. The letters -seus, however, 
can refer to no deme of the tribe Leontis except Sunium, and 
Σουνιεύς will hardly fill the vacant space. But we have an- 
other decree of the archonship of Nausinicus, in C. I. A., Vol. 
II. No. 17, in which there is no doubt of the deme of the 
president. This begins, "Emi Ναυσινίκου ἄρχοντος, Καλλίβιος 
Κηφισοφῶντος Παιανιεὺς éypapparevev. ᾿Επὶ τῆς ᾿Ιπποθων- 
τίδο[ς ἐβδομης πρυτανείας " ἔδοξεν τῇ βούλ[ῃ καὶ τῶ]: δήμῳ " 
Χαρῖνος ᾿Αθμου[εὺς ἐπ]εστάτει. The deme "άθμονον belonged 
to the tribe Cecropis (Ross, Demen von Attika, p. 110), so 
that the president Charinus did not belong to the tribe Hippo- 
thontis, which held the prytany. Of course ἐπεστάτει can 
refer equally well to the ἐπιστάτης τῶν προέδρων as to the 
original ἐπιστάτης of the Prytanes, and the expression τῶν 
προέδρων ἐπεψήφιξεν in the decree first quoted makes it cer- 
tain that the person who is the subject of ἐπεστάτει in the 
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second, and who does not belong to the φυλὴ πρυτανεύουσα, 
must be a πρόεδρος. In Vol. II. No. 50, in a decree passed 
in 368-7 B.c., in the prytany of the tribe Aeantis, the presi- 
dent is called Παράμυθος ᾿Οτρυν[εύ:]. The deme 'Orpuveis 
belonged to the tribe Aegets (Ross, Demen, p. 130). In No. 
116, a decree of the archonship of Nicomachus, 341-40 B.c., 
passed in the prytany of the tribe Pandionis, we find: τῶν 
προέδρων ἐπεψήφιξζ[ε]ν ᾿Αριστόμαχος ἐξ Ovov. There were 
two demes named Οἷον, one in the tribe Hippothontis, the 
other in the tribe Leontis (Ross, Demen, p. 130). In the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum (Vol. 11. and Addenda) are 
24 Athenian decrees from the period between 378 B.c. and 
320 B.c. in which the name of the tribe holding the prytany 
and that of the deme of the presiding officer of the Assembly 
can be read ; and in no case does the deme of the president 
belong to the φυλὴ πρυτανεύουσα. It is therefore perfectly 
certain that in all these decrees, whether the name πρόεδρος 
is actually given to the presiding officer or not, we find the 
system of- πρόεδροι described by Pollux, Harpocration, and 
Suidas in actual operation, the president being always the 
ἐπιστάτης τῶν προέδρων, and never one of the fifty Prytanes. 

We have no earlier mention of the name πρόεδροι than that 
which is found in the decree first quoted from the year of 
Nausinicus, 378-7 B.c. Of the earlier time from the archon- 
ship of Euclides (403-2 B.c) to this date we have only nega- 
tive evidence, as there is no decree of this period in which the 
name of the president’s deme can be read. But the impor- 
tance of the era of Nausinicus in the financial history of 
Athens, — the year which saw the last vestige of the Solonic 
census swept away and a new system of taxation inaugu- 
rated, — gives us strong ground for believing that the first 
mention of πρόεδροι in this year is not an accident, but that 
the change in the presidency of the Senate and Assembly 
was a part of the radical reform for which this archonship 
is noted.! 

1 Meier, De Epistatis Atheniensium (in Halle /nrd. Schol., 1855), is cited by 


Schémann (Gr. A/Z, I., p. 400) and Hermann (Séaatsalt., § 127. 10) as placing the 
establishment of πρόεδροι between Olymp. 100. 3 and 102. 4, i.e. between 378 and 
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To make the demonstration complete, we ought to find 
proof in the decrees of the fifth century B.c. that the presi- 
dent of the Assembly then always belonged to the tribe 
which held the prytany. It has already been stated that no 
decrees of the period from Euclides to Nausinicus (402-379 
B.C.) are found which give the requisite data; but from the 
year of Euclides himself, 403-2 B.c., we have an important 
inscription (C. I. A., Addenda, No. 1°) containing two decrees 
which give the evidence that is needed. The former was 
passed in the prytany of the tribe Pandionis, and we read, 
[Καλλίας "Nabev ἐπεστάτει. The deme “Ma or “Oa belonged 
to the Pandionis (Ross, Demen, p. 140). In the other decree 
we read, [Ἔδοξεν τῇ βούλη]: καὶ τῷ δήμῳ " ᾿Ερεχθηὶς ἐπρυ- 
τάνευεν, Κηφισοφῶν Πα[ιανι]εὺ[ς ἐγραμμάτευεν, Εὐκλ]:είδης 
ἦρχε, Πύθων ἐκ Κήδων ἐπεστάτει, κιτ.λ. Here again the 
president’s deme Κηδαί belongs to the φυλὴ πρυτανεύουσα, the 
Erechthets (Ross, Demen, p. 122). It is therefore certain that 
we have here the older system, by which the president is one 
of the Prytanes, like the ἐπιστάτης whom Nicias addresses as 
ὦ πρύτανι in Thucydides.! Besides this significant evidence, 
we have only negative testimony from the fifth century B. c. 
and preceding times. I can find no decree in the first volume 
of the C. I. A. (containing the documents earlier than Eucli- 
des) in which the name of the president’s deme can be read. 
The regular formula with which decrees began in the fifth 


369 B. c. I have not been able to refer to this programme of Meier; but the first 
inscription quoted above from the archonship of Nausinicus shows decisively that 
ἃ πρόεδρος presided in the assembly in 378-7 B. C. 

1 This inscription was first published by Koumanoudes in the ᾿Αθήναιον (V., 
p- 92), with the name of the archon Φρασικλείδης inserted where the letters -εἰδης 
occur in the second decree. This would assign the inscription to the year 371-70 
Β. C., and the fact that in both decrees the ἐπιστάτης is one of the φυλὴ πρυτα- 
γ:ύουσα, seven years after we find πρόεδροι who belong to other tribes presiding in 
th: Assembly, seemed inexplicable. But KGhler gives the strongest historic reasons 
for assigning the document to the end of the Peloponnesian war ; and, further, the 
em oty space before «κλειδὴς is too small for the letters pact-. He therefore assigns 
it without hesitation to the year of Εὐκλείδης. If KGhler’s argument for this date 
needed strengthening, it would be amply confirmed by the evidence showing that 
both decrees were passed under the older system by which the president of the 
Assembly was one of the Prytanes., 
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that we have lost Thucydides and must make the best of 
Xenophon. 

Two answers are possible. First, we may take the view 
that the refusal of Socrates to put the illegal motion caused 
this to be withdrawn, so that no further attempt to carry 
the original proposition of the Senate was made, and that 
the way was therefore clear for other propositions. Eury- 
ptolemus now made a speech advocating an entirely legal 
course of procedure, and ended by moving formally that the 
generals be tried separately according to the decree of Can- 
nonus, which seems to have forbidden the condemnation of 
more than one person by a single vote. We see, therefore, 
that the motion now brought before the Assembly was a per- 
fectly legal one, which Socrates could not object to putting to 
vote. When the vote was taken, this motion was declared 
carried. Xenophon’s obscure account does not make it clear 
exactly how the vote was reversed ;! but it is plain that threats 
of prosecution were renewed in some form, and that a second 
vote was taken by which the original proposition (to try all 
together) was substituted for the new motion and carried. 1 
Socrates still remained president, we must suppose that the 
confusion in the Assembly which followed the vote approving 
the motion of Euryptolemus enabled some skilful politician to 
introduce the original proposition as an amendment at the last 
minute, and to carry it before Socrates understood the ma- 
noeuvre, or when he was helpless to stop proceedings. This 
view supposes that the proposition of Euryptolemus was a 
regular motion, made when there was no other motion before 
the assembly. This seems to be implied in Xcnophon’s 
words ἔγραψε γνώμην, although it Is inconsistent with his 
subsequent account of a διαχειροτονία, or alternative vote on 
this motion and the original illegal motion. I cannot believe 
that Socrates could have consented to put such a double mo- 


1 Xen. Hellen. I. vii. 34: ταῦτ᾽ εἰπὼν Εὐρυπτόλεμος ἔγραψε γνώμην κατὰ τὸ 
ἙΚαννώνου ψήφισμα κρίνεσθαι τοὺς ἄνδρας δίχα ἕκαστον " ἡ δὲ τῆς βουλῆς ἣν μιᾷ ψήφῳ 
ἅπαντας κρίνειν. τούτων δὲ διαχειροτονουμένων τὸ μὲν πρῶτον ἔκριναν τὴν Εὐρυπτο- 
λέμου : ὑπομοσαμένου δὲ Μενεκλέους καὶ πάλιν διαχειροτονίας γενομένγηξ ἔκρισα» τὴν 
τῆς βουλῆς. 
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tion, which included the illegal proposition as an alternative, 
when he had refused to put the latter as a separate motion ; 
nor can I reconcile such action on his part with the language 
which is attributed to him by Plato and in the Memorabilia. 
Unless, therefore, the reference to a dsayerporovia in the Hel- ' 
lenica is discredited as inconsistent with the preceding words, 
we are driven to the only alternative, which is on the whole 
more free from difficulties, that of supposing the speech of 
Euryptolemus to be made, and the two votes to be taken, in 
another meeting of the Assembly on another day. There is 
nothing to imply that the whole transaction was finished in 
one session of the Assembly, except the words of Xenophon, 
μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα avaBas, etc. (end of the quotation from the 
Hellenica in the note on page 172) ; but this can hardly pass 
for much in a writer like Xenophon, and we have at least the 
authority of the spurious Platonic Axiochus! for saying that 
the condemnation of the generals took place on the day after 
the refusal of Socrates to take the vote. On this supposition, 
there remains no difficulty about the consent of the ἐπιστάτης 
to any form of vote, as Socrates could not preside twice in 
the same year.? 


1 [Plat.] Axioch. 368 Ὁ : ποῦ δὲ πρώην ol δέκα στρατηγοί; ὅτ᾽ ἐγὼ μὲν οὐκ ἐπη- 
ρόμην τὴν γνώμην " οὐ γὰρ ἐφαίνετό μοι σεμνὸν μαινομένῳ δήμῳ συνεξάρχειν ol γὰρ 
περὶ Θηραμένην καὶ Ἰαλλίξενον τῇ ὑστεραίᾳ προέδρους ἐγκαθέτους ὑφέντες κατεχειρο- 
τόνησαν τῶν ἀνδρῶν ἄκριτον θάνατον. The allusion to πρόεδροι in 406 B.C. is enough 
to condemn the passage as spurious. 

2 Poll. VIII. 96: δὶς δ᾽ οὐκ ἔξεστι γενέσθαι τὸν αὐτὸν ἐπιστάτην. This refers 
to the ἐπιστάτης of the Prytanes. 
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AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


New Haven, Conn., Tuesday, July 7, 1885. 


THE Seventeenth Annual Session was called to order at 3.15 P.M., 
in Sloane Laboratory, Yale College, by the President of the Associa- 
tion, Professor William W. Goodwin, of Harvard College. 

The Secretary, Professor John H. Wright, of Dartmouth College, 
presented the following report of the Executive Committee : — 


a. The Committee had elected as members of the Association: ! 


George Gillespie Allen, Boston, Mass. 

Sidney G. Ashmore, Professor of Latin, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Francis Brown, Professor of Biblical Philology, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, N. Y. 

Sylvester Burnham. Professor in Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Adolphe Cohn, Professor of French, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 

Henry A. Coit, Ὁ. D., St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

John M. Cross, Ph. D., Lawrenceville, N. J. 

John M. Comstock, Chelsea, Vt. 

W. 5. Currell, Professor in Itampden-Sidney College, Va. 

Miss C. T. Davis, Teacher of Latin, Packer Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Francis B. Denio, Professor in Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. 

Morton W. Easton, Professor of Comparative Philology, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 

Charles E. Fay, Professor of Modern Languages, Tufts College, College Hill, 
Mass. 

O. O. Fletcher, Ottawa, Il. 

Kuno Francke, Instructor in German, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 

Harold N. Fowler, Ph. D., Instructor in Greek, Harvard College, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Henry C. Johnson, Professor of Latin, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Penn. 

David G. Lyon, Professor of Divinity, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Ellen F. Mason, Newport, R. I. 

George F. McKibben, Professor in Denison University, Granville, O. 

Charles R. Miller, Editor of The Mew York Times, New York, N. Y. 


4 In this list are included the names of all persons elected at the Seventeenth Session ot 
the Association. 
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was this consideration which led Welcker (Ep. Cyc., II., p. 217) first to dispute 
the inference of Wolf and others that the Doloneia afforded the solitary instance 
of actual riding in Homer. Welcker’s view has been adopted by only two 
scholars (Anhang to the Ameis-Henze Iliad ad /oc.), — Sickel, in an essay as yet 
inaccessible to the writer, and Déderlein, in his note on K 513. Aside from 
these, the scholiasts, Eustathius, and all commentators accessible to the writer 
interpret the passage as Wolf did (Proleg., p. 80). 

Against this view of Welcker, thus unexpectedly restored to notice by Liddell 
and Scott, may be reproduced the arguments of Diintzer (Philol., XII., p. 54 f.), 
and one or two fresh arguments may be urged, suggested by a review of the 
episode. 

I. For ἵππων ἐπεβήσετο = he mounted the horses, the origina] meaning of ἵππων, 
and the fact that this is the only place in Homer where mounting on horseback 
is described at all, so that the serio-comic return of the Greek heroes to their 
camp involves the poet in a description of that for which there was no well- 
established phraseology, justify the somewhat forcible appropriation of a stock 
phrase current in another sense than the exact one here needed. 

2. The dilemma of Diomedes (503 ff.), was as to what rashest thing he could 
do, not whether he should continue or cease his rashness. The alternative of 
total opposition, like the second in the mind of Achilles, A 192, is presented to 
the mind of Diomedes by the signal of Odysseus for return. Athene then dis- 
suades him, not from killing more Thrakians only, as Welcker puts it, but also 
and just as much from stealing the chariot. 

3. The author of the Rhesus agrees with that of the Doloneia in having the 
horses stolen without the chariot. Cf. Rhesus, 616 ff., 780-798. In both pas- 
sages ὕχημα πωλικόν refers to the horses alone. 

Amid noticeable variations from the Doloneia and the Rhesus in Vergil 
(Aen. I. 469 ff., cf. Servius ad /oc.), there is plain agreement in this, that the 
horses only are stolen. Ovid alone, in the speech of Ulysses for the armor of 
Achilles, where other familiar Homeric ‘episodes, as well as other features of 
this, are freely distorted, thinks of the chariot of Rhesos as stolen (Met. XIII. 
239 ff.). 

Diomedes at least, then, rode one of the horses which Odysseus had hitched 
together. But both heroes are made to dismount at v. 541, although it is nowhere 
expressly stated that Odysseus mounted with Diomedes. The point in the nar- 
rative where this is to be understood is held by some commentatators to be v. 499, 
by others v. 513. No very conclusive arguments can be urged for either view. The 
paper endeavors to show that one moves along the line of least resistance by 
following Eustathius, and making Odysseus mount at v. 513, after Diomedes. 


The Association adjourned to 8 Ρ. Μ. 


New Haven, Conn., Tuesday, July 7, 1885. 
EVENING SESSION. 


One of the Vice-Presidents, Professor Tracy Peck, of Yale College, 
called the Association to order, at 8.15 Ρ. Μ., in the Lecture-Room of 
Sloane Laboratory, where a large audience had gathered to listen to 
the address of the President. 
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try. A student will find a large range of classical subjects to which he can 
profitably devote a year in Greece. Every classical teacher should have a gen- 
eral acquaintance with at least the topography of Athens and Attica, and with 
the chief monuments of architecture and art in Athens. He should study the 
position of the three lines of wall by which Athens was connected with her har- 
bors, and examine the massive remains of the fortifications with which Themisto- 
cles surrounded the Piraeus and Munychia. The account which Thucydides 
gives of the solid construction of these walls will be no longer a mere piece of 
ancient history to one who can make the circuit of the Piraeus; and the line of 
the southern Long Wall can be traced for perhaps half a mile from the hill 
of Munychia by scattered stones all pointing towards the Acropolis, while a cut 
in the railway discloses a section of this wall with several courses in place. 
The famous temples of the Acropolis and the other ruins of the city will impress 
themselves upon his mind and his future teaching almost without study: he 
cannot escape their influence if he will. Again, the whole literature of Greece 
is full of passages which can be fully appreciated only when they are read or 
remembered on the spot, in full view of the scenes which they describe. Where 
else than in Athens can the noble verses of the Attic poets, in which they cele- 
brate their beautiful home, be so thoroughly understood? The historic scenes 
on which one looks down from Mount Pentelicus are far more vivid to the eye 
than years of study with books and maps can make them. We have here 
unfolded before us a map of Attica such as no Kiepert can draw for us: we see 
the beautiful bay and plain of Marathon lying almost at our feet; we try to fol- 
low the blue Euripus in its windings between the steep shores until the hills of 
Attica and of Euboea become inextricably blended ; we look upon the sea from 
the bay of Eleusis and the coasts of Corinth and of Argolis to the islands 
beyond Sunium; and we see the great plain of Attica between Parnes and Hy- 
mettus, stretching to the Saronic Gulf and the Piraeus, with its central point of 
white where the marbles of the Acropolis flash in the sun. What place can 
equal Athens for studying the whole marvellous history of Attica? Whata 
change is effected in every student’s mind when first he can substitute the glori- 
ous panoramas which he beholds from the Attic hills, from Aegina, or from 
Salamis, for the maps which have hitherto represented these scenes to his 
mind |! 

“T shall never forget the sensation when Kiepert’s map of Laconia suddenly 
vanished from my thoughts at the first sight of the valley of the Eurotas and 
Taygetus; nor when the puzzling topography of Boeotia cleared itself up as I 
saw it gradually unfolded from the citadel of Chaeronea, from the mighty for- 
tress of the Minyan Orchomenos, and from Thespiae, Plataea, and the Cadmea 
of Thebes; nor when a black spot on the map was replaced by the snow-capped 
Parnassus himself, standing in all his dignity as sentinel over the great plain of 
Boeotia, the first sight that meets the traveller’s eye when he enters the plain, 
and the last that vanishes as he passes into the hollows of Cithaeron on the road 
from Thebes to Athens. 

“T have selected these points chiefly at random, to answer the question which 
1s sometimes asked, What are our students expected to do in Athens? Every 
one will of course choose the subjects which he will study according to his 
tastes and his interest in literary, historical, topographical, or architectural ques- 
tions. But no one will find any lack of subjects; and I am sure that neither 
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Descending the southern slope of the great range, we come upon numerous 
small tribes, whose physical appearance and speech betray their relationship to 
the Tibetans, as well as to tribes more remote. They are found on the rugged 
slopes or the swampy lowlands from the Kali River, long. 80°, eastward beyond 
British India into Burma. On the uplands of Nepal are the Sunwar, Gurung, 
Magar, Murmi, Newar, Kiranti, and Limbu; lower down, the Bramhu, Kusunda, 
Chepang, and Vayu; next eastward, the Lepcha and Bhutanese. Only three of 
these tribes — the Newar, Limbu, and Lepcha—use alphabetic characters, and 
that to only a small degree. Though most of the languages of this region have 
a simple word-structure, bringing them near the level of the isolating tongues, 
the Kiranti and Vayu present a striking contrast. The personal pronouns have 
three numbers and a twofold form — exclusive and inclusive — for the first dual 
and plural. They likewise have distinct forms as they are used substantively or 
as suffixes. The verb has a remarkable development, for, though poor in tense- 
forms, it has a profusion of forms expressive of the relations of subject to 
object. Participles, too, vary according to the tense of the principal verb. 
Altogether, the possible forms of a Kiranti verb amount to several hundred. 
The existence of a language having so complex a structure in the midst of 
tongues equally marked for poverty of forms, presents an interesting ethnological 
and linguistic problem. The Lepcha has been greatly influenced by the Tibe- 
tan, from which it received its literary cultivation; but it has a distinct character 
of its own. Its words are mostly of one syllable; but derivation and composi- 
tion are familiar features of the language, and examples of true inflexion are not 
wanting. The Bhutanese is merely a dialect of ‘libetan. In the swampy region 
at the foot of the range are the Koch, the Bodo or Kachari, and the Dhimal 
tribes. The Koch language has nearly disappeared, and been replaced by cor- 
rupt Bengali. The Kachari and Dhimal closely resemble the Lepcha in type of 
structure. Following the range eastward, we find a succession of tribes whose 
languages, though not much studied yet, are believed to have a place in this 
group. The names are, in order of location, Akas, Dophlas, Miris, Abors, and 
Mishmis. On the eastern border of Assam are the Singphos, who under the name 
of Kakhyen extend across upper Burma into Yunan. On the southern border 
of Assam are the numerous Naga tribes, the Mikirs, and the Garos. The Garo 
is closely allied to the Kachari, which we found in Northern Bengal. It has the 
“exclusive and inclusive ” forms of the first personal pronoun, as does the Ki- 
ranti; it has a negative conjugation of the verb; it employs infixes instead of 
prefixes or postfixes as modifiers of its verbs; it has no relative pronoun, except 
as one is sometimes borrowed from the Bengali. South of Assam are many 
languages and dialects of the same general type; but those belonging to the 
wilder tribes are scarcely well enough known to be classified with confidence. 
The most familiar names are the Manipuri, Khyeng, Kumi, Mru, Banjogi, 
Lushai, and Shendu. The position of the Karen dialects of British Burma is 
not yet settled, since they present features of both the isolating and agglutina- 
tive languages. The Burmese is the last name to be mentioned in this group, 
and has been too often described to need detailed examination. It resembles 
the Tibetan, not only in the kind and degree of its literary cultivation, but in 
many features of its structure. Its pronunciation has, like that of Tibetan, 
departed far from its written form. It has fewer silent consonants, but makes 
larger use of tones. 
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2. They object to misleading metafors from organic development. 

3. They hold that living languages ar the ones in which to obtain insight into 
the working forces of language. 

As to the first and second, the old field and old method hav been workt long 
and hard. It is natural to turn to new fields and new methods; but in so far as 
there is an implication in the form of statement that Bopp and his school hav 
solvd no glottogonic problems, and that Schleicher and others hav never been 
led to important discoveries by analogies between languages and organic beings, 
objection is taken. 

As to the third position all ar agreed. Among the forces found at work two 
ar dwelt on by Prof. Sievers as specialy prominent: phonetic variation, and for- 
mation by analogy. The first is the substitution of one sound or sound-group for 
another. He labors to show that such changes admit of no exceptions. This 
may answer as an elementary guide for framing laws from statistical tabls of 
fenomena; state the Jaws so as to cover the fenomena. But it is desirabl to 
aim at induction of powers; and Sievers seems to think that powers do operate, 
and change at once the mode of articulation of every man speaking a language 
in every word he speaks. Americans ar in the midst of changes, and ar abl 
to observ that the spred of new sounds is gradual, like other habits. There is 
a fair field here for stoicheiogonic investigation. 

As to analogy, Sievers’ main point is that it is apt to be entirely arbitrary and 
irregular. He givs exampls of peculiar inflection: as, foot, feet, compared with 
book, books ; ride, rode compared with bind, bound. These, he says, ar entirely 
arbitrary. They must be accepted as facts not allowing any special explanation. 

The reasns for these changes wer givn, and it was said that everything in 
language has its reasn, and should be hunted to its laws of mind and matter. 
Science should not deliberately set apart a refuge for ignorance. 

Objection was made to the word /evel for the operation of analogy; conform 
was thought better. The minority conform to the majority. _ Forms may 
wether to a level from fonetic decay, or from other external causes. 

Sievers says that the most brilliant result of the recent researches is the dis- 
covery that the system of etymological vowel change which pervades the Aryan 
inflection was chiefly developed under the influence of stress and pitch. ‘ This,” 
Prof. March said, “I read with great satisfaction. I, too, am a junggrammatiker 
of a primaeval period. But as I read on the world seems to turn topsy-turvy. 
The old linguistic tree is bottom up. Vd and vad, bhug’ and dbhaug’, ar here, 
dut the vaids and bhaug’s ar now the roots from which wds and bhug’s spring. I€ 
might be said, that, if it is agreed that unaccented 2 corresponds with accented 
ai, it makes no difference which is calld the root. But a comparison of the words 
in Sanskrit, Greek, and the like, containing these sounds, as wel as a general 
comparison with the sounds of all languages, indicates ¢ and # to be primitiv 
sounds, while a study of English and other living languages assures us that his- 
toricaly σέ follows its ὦ, as follows its 2; lif was before /ai/, "ἢ before nau. 
Sievers says that the English mc/ord, milady, against the. usual full my (seas), 
is an exact parallel to Sanskrit vidmd against vaida But my (maz) is ἃ lengthen- 
ing of mf, so then vasd of vid.” 


Remarks were made upon the paper by Professor Whitney and Mr. 
Cyrus Adler, and in reply by Professor March. 
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changes, such as the confusion of c/ad and g/ad (including clory for glory); of hin 
and ca#z ; the displacement of -ung by -ing ; of the proper representative of -ig 
by -ow, as in hallow for Adlig ; palatalization ; labialization; inorganic sounds; 
anaptyctic sounds ; cases such as the initial vowel in ὄροφος, etc., etc. 

Support for this theory and fuller illustration were sought in the history of 
the changes of the English vowel system, especially of a, ¢, #. 


7. The Appeal to the Sense of Sight in Greek Tragedy, by Professor 
Rufus B. Richardson, of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


There is in Greek tragedy an evident lack of scenes of violence such as are 
common on the modern stage. Things of this sort are relegated to the parts of 
the ἄγγελοι and ἐξάγγελοι. 

A widely prevalent view is that the Greeks avoided, on principle, presenting 
the horrible to the eye, either because it was too overpowering, or, on the con- 
trary, (e.g. Kochly, Vorlesung iiber Sophokles’ Antigone,) because it was not 
so effective a means of reaching the soul as vivid narration. Whether the 
Greeks were ruled by any such principle is doubtful. A review of the passages 
in Aristotle’s Poetics bearing on this point, especially vi. 7, 8, vi. 19, and ix. 6, 
fails to establish an affirmative. 

Turning to the Greek tragedies themselves, we find the Bacchae of Euripides 
completely upsetting any preconceived notions that horrible scenes must be 
avoided. Everything in that play leads up to the crowning horror presented 
when Agave appears bearing the bloody head of her son. 

A review of all the extant Greek tragedies yields the following result. Pre- 
sentation of the horrible to the eye is avoided only when it would be difficult to 
maintain the s//usion in the matter. Bloody bodies are shown, even if, as in 
Euripides’s Andromache and Suppliants, they are thought of as brought from 
some distant place for that very purpose. 

Suicide might be successfully represented, but anything like a combat was 
almost incapable of successful representation by Greek actors, who were prac- 
tically set up on stilts, with the danger of an awkward fall ever threatening them. 
(Lucian, Somnium, 26.) A laugh inadvertently raised by a too venturesome 
attempt at representation would be fatal to the proper effect of the piece. 
Moderns sin against this principle, and pay the penalty for it. Gessler’s fall 
from his horse, in Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, generally raises a laugh. 

The much quoted passage from Horace, Ars Poetica, 179 ff., though often 
taken as discriminating against scenes of bloodshed fer se, really sets forth the 
need of care not to break the illusion of the spectator. To show the trans- 
formation of Cadmos and Procne, or the doings of Atreus and Medea, awakens 
incredulity, and so disgust. Jacredulus odi covers all four cases. 


Remarks were made upon this paper by Dr. E. G. Sihler, and by 
Professors M. L. D’Ooge, W. W. Goodwin, and W. T. Hewett. 


8. The Value of the Attic Talent in modern Money, by Professor 
W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 


In the table at the end of Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities the value of the 
Solonic talent is given as £243 15s. and this has generally been accepted as 
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the correct value in England, while the corresponding value of $1,200 is usually 
adopted in the United States. The difference between this value and Boeckh’s 
estimate of 1,500 Prussian thalers for the Attic talent, is surprising. If we 
estimate the weight of pure silver in the talent at 404,283 grains Troy (the 
drachma having 67.38 gr.), we get the equivalent of about $1,088 in the present 
U. 5. “standard” dollars (each containing 371.25 grains of pure silver), or less 
than $1,000 in honest money. This agrees with the only fair estimate in English 
money, by which 404,283 grains Troy are equivalent to £200 when pure silver 
is worth 57d¢. per ounce Troy and English standard silver (.925 fine) is worth 
§2-7@. When this was the ordinary value of silver, the weight of silver 
which made an Attic talent (about 573 pounds avoirdupois) would have been 
worth about £200, or less than $1,000. Within the last few months, however, 
silver has fallen about ten per cent below this value (to about 47}4d. per ounce), 
which of course reduces the present value of the talent (on a gold basis) to 
£180, or less than $900. 

The cause of the error of more than £40 in the estimates in Smith’s Dic- 
tionary is not far to seek. In the article Drachma, the weight of the Solonic 
drachma is assumed to be 65.4 grains; and this is divided by the weight of pure 
silver in the English shilling (80.7 grains) to get the value of the drachma, which 
thus appears to be 9.72¢., making the value of the talent (6,000 drachmas) £ 243. 
But if 80.7 grains of pure silver were worth a shilling, an ounce Troy of silver 
(480 gr.) would be worth nearly six shillings, or 724. It is plain that the error 
here arises from comparing the Attic drachma, which is reckoned at its full 
value as pure silver, with the shilling, which is merely a subsidiary coin (strictly 
limited as legal tender) containing less than ninepence worth of silver; and the 
error thus introduced is of course multiplied six thousand limes in estimating 
the value of the talent. 


9. The Vowels ¢ and # in English, by Benjamin W. Wells, Ph. D., 
of the Friends’ School, Providence, R. I. 


The writer traced the origin of Old Germanic e¢ to Ic. a}, and of 0G. ὦ to IG. ὦ 
in most cases, but endeavored to show that there was a considerable number of 
cases where OG. # was derived from an Ic. αἱ, and a very few where OG. ¢ was 
from IG. #. The development of 0G. ¢ and in ΟΕ. was then shown; under what 
conditions OG. ¢ became in OE. ὅσ, #, or ¢¢, and when it remained ¢; how 2 re- 
mained 7 in most cases, but also became ὁ and ¢o in OE. 

The second section showed the origin of the ΟΕ. sounds 3, &, “δ, ¢, do. # was 
shown to be from 0G. 7 in most cases, but also from ¢ and ζ. OE. ¢ was traced to 
OG. a (umlaut), to OG. ¢, and to OG. # and αὐ in rare instances. ΟΕ. ἐσ was shown 
to be from oG. ΖΦ and ἡ, without regard to their origin, and from no other source ; 
fe was regarded as the umlaut of ἐσ, showing that the “ breaking” of ¢ to ἐσ was 
previous to the umlaut in Germanic; “6 was shown to be a late and irregular 
development from ¢ after palatals. 

The next section spoke of the development of ΟΕ. sounds in NE. The ME. 
was passed over, as adding little to our knowledge except in exceptional cases. 
The NE. sounds were made the basis of the comparison, and the notation used 
for these was that of Briicke: I Ast, i heed, e* tell, e hate, @ hat, a far, o* or, 
o home, 5 not, ὅδ fur, i hut, ἃ shoot, ai kite, aucow. OE. # was pronounced in 
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NE. usually 7%, but often 4, e*, αἱ, δ, τ, 0. OE. ¢ was usually pronounced 44, but 
also ἡ, ¢, and less commonly ἤ ae, a, J, 0°. Ox. ἔξ, “16, were found, with rare excep- 
tions, to be treated as if only the accented vuwel were present ; that is, as if they 
were ὦ and ¢. OE. ἐσ was very irregular in its development, being represented by 
the sounds ἢ 4, σ΄, ae, at, a, 07, 0, J, δέ; and these variations do not always admit 
of satisfactory explanation. ΟΕ. δ also presents many difficulties. We find 
e and ὦ frequently for this sound, but also 0, ae, ¢, J, 0. ΟΕ. ae is usually pro- 
nounced ¢, o¢, or a in NE., but also ἡ, ¢*, o , o, d, in some cases. The changes in 
sound are usually due to following consonants, liquids and w being especially 
active. The spelling is in general dependent on the sound, though it is much 
more irregular. 

In the fourth section the NE. sounds were traced back to their ΟΕ. origins. NE. 
ἔ was found to come from # or y usually, but also from 3, 7, 4, @, ἔα, ὅσ, and “, in 
exceptional cases. The sound ¢ in NE. is usually from OE. ὦ or a, but also for 
OE. ¢, ἔα, y, δ, a, ed, d, dé. The sound @ is used for OE. ¢, sé, regularly, and also 
for #, do, da, ac, a, 0, y, and iz, é, 20, δα, d¢, ed, 6, in exceptional cases. The sound ae 
is used in NE, for ΟΕ. a and ae, and sometimes for ¢, έο, a, 2, éa, dé, d. Notice 
was taken throughout of the spellings used for the ΝΕ. sounds. 

The fifth section treated of the NE. letters. Of the thirty-two signs for vowel 
sounds, nine were found to be French, and used only in foreign words. Of the 
remaining twenty-three, the following twelve were treated here: 4, ¢, y, σὲ, ay, ea, 
Ct, tt, ey, cw, it, ye. # has the sounds ὁ and az, and is the usual representative of 
those sounds. ¢ is used for the sound ¢ regularly, often for δῆ, and sometimes 
for ἢ; it stands for seventeen OE. sounds. y is used for ἢ az; it is the final sign 
for NE. ἡ. αὲ and ay are used for the sounds ¢, σ΄, and in French words for the 
sound a7; nearly always this digraph stands for a vowel + g in OE. δὲ, ey, OC- 
cur with the sounds 4, ¢, ¢*, οἱ, but are never regular signs for any ΟΕ. vowel. ea 
has the sounds ἡ, ¢, Of, and rarely ¢; it is used for fourteen ΟΕ. sounds. ἐξ is 
always sounded 2 except in the short pronunciation of deen ; it is used for seven 
OE. sounds. 22, ye are used with the sounds ὦ, % αἱ, σα, but never regularly. 
ew is used for the sounds # and o, and always represents a vowel + τὸ in OE. 

The general tendency of the vowel changes is from ὦ toward ὁ in the period 
from OG. to OE.; and since the OE. times the tendency is downward toward a and δέ 
for short vowels, and toward the extremes # and # in the long vowels. 


10. An unpublished Introduction to Hesiod’s Works and Days, by 
Professor Isaac H. Hall, of New York, N. Y. 


One of the three classic manuscripts recently acquired by the Astor Library 
is a paper manuscript of Hesiod’s Works and Days, of the thirteenth century. 
It is clearly and beautifully written, and contains an Introduction — filling two 
pages of twenty-three lines each, or for-y-six lines in all — which is said to be 
found in none of the many editions of the poet, and to have been hitherto 
unknown. The MS. consists of thirty-four leaves, each 24% X 17 centimeters 
in dimension, and presents a singularly good text. On the fly-leaf at the begin- 
ning is written in uncials, all in one line except the last word, — 


KAKH' ΓΥΝΗ ΜΕΤΑ ΠΗ͂ΜΑ ΤΩῚ ’ANAPI’: “IHEZOTS . x XPISTO’S- 
-- MAPI‘A: — 
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The first 274 verses of the poem, with also verse 499, have an interlinear gloss, 
written in red ink, which gives a paraphrase of Hesiod’s expressions; sometimes 
explaining almost every word, but not always either explaining or repeating. 
The following half-dozen lines (three pairs), taken from the beginning of the 
poem, show its character. This particular portion is selected as a specimen 
because of its bearing on the Introduction above mentioned. The gloss is written 
above its line : — 

15 ὦ ᾿ἀπὸ τοῦ Spovs ποιήσεσι δοξάζονσαι 

:Σ Μοῦσαι πιερίηθεν ἀοιδῆσι κλείουσαι 


25 ἄγετε εἴπατε ἴδιον τὸν ὑτανοῦσαι 
Δ δεῦτε δὴ ἐννέπετε, σφέτερον πατέρ' ὑμνείουσαι 


45 δι οὔτινος ἄνδρες ὁμοίως ἀνώνυμοι ὀνοματοὶ 
4 ὃν τε διὰ βροτοὶ ἄνδρες ὁμῶς ἄφατοί τε φατοί τε 


In line 3 of the poem above, ἄφατοί was written ἄφωτοί, but corrected by the 
scribe himself. 
The Introduction is as follows : — 


Ἡσίοδος: 
Line 1. Ἰστέον ὅτι πάντα οἱ “Ἕλληνες ἃ δύναμιν ἔχοντα 
ἑώρων οὐκ ἄνεν ἐπιστασίας θεῶν τὴν δύναμιν 
αὐτῶν ἐνεργοῦντα ἐνόμιζον' ἑνὶ δὲ ὀνόματι, τό τε τὴν 
δύναμιν ἔχον καὶ τὸν ἐπιστατοῦντα τούτο θεὸν 
ὠνόμαζον. ὅθεν “Ἥφαιστον ἐκάλουν, τό τε δια- 
κονικὸν τοῦτο πῦρ, καὶ τὸν ἐπιστατοῦντα ταῖς διὰ 
τούτου ἐνεργουμέναις τέχναις - καὶ Δήμητρα 
τὸν σῖτον καὶ τοὺς καρποὺς" καὶ τὴν δωρουμένην 
τούτους θεὸν καὶ ἐπιστατοῦσαν αὐτοῖς. καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶν 
τὴν φρόνησιν καὶ τὴν ἔφορον τῆς φρονήσεως θεὸν - καὶ 
Διόνυσον τὸν οἶνον καὶ τὸν διδόντα τοῦτον θεὸν. 
12. ὃν καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ διδόναι τὸν οἶνον ὁ Πλάτων πα- 
13. ράγει, καὶ διδόϊνυσον τοῦτον ποιεῖ: εἶτα καὶ Διό- 
14. γνυσον᾽ καὶ Εἰλειβυίας τοὺς τόκους καὶ τὰς ἐφορώσας 
15. τοὺς τόκους Beas’ καὶ ᾿Αφροδίτην τὴν συνουσίαν -᾿ 
16. καὶ τὴν ἐπιστατοῦσαν ταὐύτῃ θεον" κατὰ τοῦτο καὶ Μοῦσας 
17. ἔλεγον. τὰς δὲ λογικὰς τέχνας. οἷον ῥητορικὴν - 
18. ἀστρονομίαν: κωμοδίαν - τραγωδίαν, καὶ τὰς 
19. ἐφόρους καὶ περιόχους τούτων θεὰς. ἃς ἐνταῦθα 
20. καλεῖ ἀπὸ τῆς Πιερίας τοῦ ὅρους ἔνθα ἐτι- 
21. μῶντο- αὐτόθι δὲ καὶ γεγενιῆσθαι αὐτὰς 
22. ἔλεγον. καὶ φησὶν. ὦ Μοῦσαι αἱ δοξάζουσαι 
23. τῇ δωρεᾷ τῶν ὑμετέρων ὠδῶν οὖς ἂν 
24. ἐθέλητε δή. αἱ ἔργα ἔχουσαι ὑμνεῖν τὸν ὑμέτερον 
25. πατέρα #82 τὸν Δία: ἄγετε εἴπατέ μοι ἀπὸ τῆς διερίας, 
26. ἐκεῖνον δι᾽ ὃν οἱ ἄνδρες ὁμοίως βρότοι 482 φατοὶ. 
27. ἀνώνυμοι εἰσὶ καὶ ὀνομαστοὶ, καὶ ῥητοὶ καὶ ἄρρητοι 
28. ἐκ παραλλήλου. τὰ αὐτὰ γὰρ καὶ ταῦτα δύναται, 
29. ἃ τὸ ἄφατοι καὶ parol. εἶτα παράγει τὰς μοῦσας 


πΞοῷ OY ANEW p 
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30. ὥσπερ ἀποκρινομένας αὐτῷ. καὶ τὸν Ala Ae 

241. γούσαις εἶναι τούτων αἴτιον. πρὸς ὃν ἀποβλέ. 

42. was αὐτὸς, αἰτεῖται ἀκούειν αὐτοῦ. εἶτα 

43. ἄρχεται τῆς πρὸς τὸν ἀδελφὸν παραινέσεως" καὶ ταῦτα 
34. δὲ οὐ μικρὰν ἔχει πρὸς αὑτὸν τὴν παραίνεσιν" ἐν οἷς 

45. οὐκ αὐτομάτοῦ δείκνυται τὰ πράγματα γίνεσθαι " 

36. ἀλλ᾽ εἶναι τὸν διὰ τούτων ἔφορον καὶ προστάτην. καὶ τοὺς 
27. μὲν δικαίους ἀγαθοποιοῦντας. τοὺς ἀδικοῦντας 


38. δὲ, τιμωρούμενον. ἄδικος γὰρ ὧν 
40. 6 Πέρσης καὶ πλεονέκτης, 
40. διὰ τούτων ὥσπερ 

41. ἀναστέλλεται καὶ 

42. παιδα- 

43. γωγεῖται δικαιοσύνην 


44. προσέχειν τὸν νοῦν. ἵνα μὴ τῆς τοῦ Διὸς ὀργῆς 
45. πειρασθῃ- τὴν πλεονεξίαν ὁρῶντος 
46. αὐτοῦ: — 


In the margin, opposite the end of line 12, is written διατί λέγεται Διόνυσος. 

There is no « subscript, but I have supplied it above. Tachygraphic signs 
are generally simple, and occur with short words or terminations. Accents (as 
frequently in MSS.) often have to decide what the termination is (e. g. as between 
τούτῳ and τοῦτο). Points at the top, middle, and bottom of the line, with the 
modern comma, are about the only punctuation; and it is doubtful whether the 
points at the top and bottom of the line are not really intended to be in the 
middle. Grave accents are written irrespective of punctuation; or rather, as if 
there were no punctuation, except in one or two instances. Ligatures are few, 
and gencrally easy. The breathings of the capital letters are the early ones, 
namely, halves of the split H; elsewhere they are like the modern ones. Capi- 
tals are not used in the body of the Introduction; only with its initial letter 
and that of its title. /véa has the common two points at the top. Hyphens 
are written where a word is broken at the end of a line. In line 28 (as in line 3 
of the poem), ἄφατοι was written ἄφωτοι, but corrected by the scribe himself. 
In line 21, the reading γεγενιῆσθαι has no mark of correction. In line 38, 
τιμωρούμενον was written τιμωρούρομενον, but a mark of erasure is drawn through 
the superfluous letters. In line 13, an irregular perpendicular line is drawn 
through the word διδόϊνυσον, apparently by the scribe, to show its elements. 
In line 4, τούτο appears to be an error for either τοῦτο or τούτῳ (more likely 
the latter, though the final o is written below the r). In line 16, θεον has no 
accent written. 

Except as here stated, the Introduction is given line for line with the original 
MS., copying the punctuation, hyphens, accents, and breathings. The few other 
clerical crrors of the scribe are so obvious that it is hardly worth while to note 
them. I do not deem it necessary to add a translation. The use of ἔφορος is a 
little noteworthy. (In the poem, line 122, ἔφοροι is the gloss for φύλακες). In 
line 14, the form Εἰλειβνίας is also noteworthy. 


The afternoon session of Wednesday was omitted, that the mem- 
bers of the Association and their friends might make the excursion to 
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which, on the preceding day, they had been invited by Professor 
Tracy Peck, on behalf of the resident members of the Association 
and other citizens of New Haven. 

At about 3 Ρ. Μ., nearly one hundred and fifty persons, members of 
the Association and friends in New Haven, proceded to Belle Dock, 
where the barge Juno was in waiting for the party. The sail was 
down the harbor of New Haven, and eastward upon the Sound till 
off Brantford, and back to the breakwater, near which the barge 
passed. The city was reached, after a delightful sail of about four 
hours, at 7 P.M. 


New Haven, Conn., Wednesday, July 8, 1885. 


EVENING SESSION. 


In the temporary absence of the President, the Association was 
called to order by the Secretary at 8.10 P.M. 


The reading of papers was at once resumed : — 


11. The Roots of the Sanskrit Language, by Professor W. Ὁ. 
Whitney, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 


Passing over all the difficult questions attaching to the word “root,” and 
using it simply in its current and sufficiently understood sense, there are certain 
special difficulties attending the identification of the Sanskrit roots, arising 
chiefly from the fact that the Hindu grammarians have set up a faulty, and in 
great part fictitious, list of them. Not only do these authorities omit a considera- 
ble number of real roots, found in the older memorials of the language though 
obsolete in the classical period, but, what is much worse, they add a very con- 
siderable number — even the larger half of the whole list — that are unquotable 
from the literature, and will always remain so, being in the main evidently fic- 
titious, and in the rest part presumably so. Moreover, as a matter of course, the 
Native writers on grammar make no attempt to distinguish between earlier and 
later roots, between (apparently) primary and secondary roots: all are given upon 
the same dead level. Hence it has been very difficult for the Indo-European 
etymologist to distinguish between what he has and what he has not a right 
to use in this body of material ; and, to help establish the history of a word, 
there has been in numberless instances a “ Sanskrit root” called in which has 
not the smallest right to figure as such, being either the figment of a gram- 
marian, or something that shows itself for the first time in some recent period « 
of the history of the Sanskrit itself. The great Petersburg Lexicon of Sanskrit 
(with its abridgment and supplement, Bohtlingk’s minor Lexicon, not yet quite 
finished) furnishes the means at present of bettering this state of things, by 
distinguishing the genuine and quotable from the non-authentic, and by illus- 
trating the period of use of any given root. But the Lexicon is comparatively 
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a rare book, and not easily usable, even when accessible, except by one who is 
a practised Sanskrit scholar; nor, in very many cases, is it easy for such a one 
to bring its evidence to bear upon a given point. The writer has been engaged 
during some years past in endeavoring to facilitate the task, by preparing (as a 
supplement to his Sanskrit Grammar) a work entitled “ The Roots, Verb-Forms, 
and Primary Derivatives of the Sanskrit Language,” which is just now (July, 
1885) leaving the press at Leipzig. In it are given all the quotable roots, with 
all the tense-formations made from them that have been met with hitherto in 
use, and with their derivatives usually reckoned as primary —each and every 
item being dated according to the period to which it belongs in the history of 
the language, so far as yet ascertained; and such is the completeness with which 
the literature has been excerpted, that any further modifications to be made will 
be only of minor consequence. In order, now, to make the main results of this 
work, so far as concerns the roots themselves and their place in the language, 
yet more readily accessible, the writer had drawn off from that work a classified 
List of Roots, with the briefest possible explanatory statement under each one, 
and offers it to the Association for publication in its Transactions. 

The List begins with those roots which are found in use through the whole 
history of the language, from the Vedic down even to the latest or classical 
period; and next follow those which are met with in the Vedas, while they are 
either restricted to those works, or at least occur only in the older language — 
since (unless in rare and exceptional cases) it must be among these alone that 
materials for Indo-European etymologies have a right to be sought. Then 
follow those that first show themselves at periods later than the Vedic: as in 
the Brahmanas, the Siitras, in the epics, and, finally, in the latest period only — 
the probability of Indo-European value growing less in each successive division. 
An alphabetic index at the end gives the means of determining the place and 
period of any given root sought. 

It is sufficient to add here a few of the roots, as specimens of the method 
followed. In the first division, or under the head of roots found occurring at 
every period, from the Vedic to the classical, the first ones are the following : — 


1 aks. an, breathe. 
Secondary, from 1 ag. Only spo- Rarer later; some deriv. common 
radic cases. throughout. 
ac, afic, bend. are, yO, praise. 
Hardly used after B. except in| arh, deserve, etc. 
caus. and deriv. Query whether Grows more common later. 
-afic (pratyafic, etc.) is this root] av, favor. 
or a suffix. Much rarer later, as also deriv., 
aj, drive. unless avi. 
Hardly used after S. except in| 1 ag, attain. 
derivatives. Compare 2 ag and 1 akg; little 
afij, anoint. used later. 
Rare in later lang., except pple, | 2 ag, partake of. 
caus., and derivatives. Probably ultimately the same with 
at, wander. ac. 
Rare, pers. forms only in RV.;]| 1 as, be. 
compare at. Abundant throughout. Few de- 
ad, eat. rivatives. 


And so on, through the whole list. 
It may be added, that the list contains (apart from obviously secondary forms) 
somewhat over eight hundred roots, just about half of them belonging to the 
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to Palmyra, where they spent several days taking squeezes of Falmyrene inscrip- 
tions. Thence they went by way of Emesa to Damascus, and reached the sea- 
coast at Beirut. Everywhere photographs were taken. The expedition was 
indebted to the Turkish officials everywhere, and to the Turkish government, 
for much courtesy and attention. The result was a considerable addition to 
geographical data, and the discovery of many places where there is every reason 
to believe that excavation would produce rich fruit. A number of tablets and 
other smaller engraved objects are among the fruits of the expedition. 


In accordance with votes of instruction, the following Committees 
were then announced by the President of the Association : — 


Committee to nominate Officers for 1885-86, Professors W. D. 
Whitney, R. B. Richardson, and W. S. Scarborough. 

Committee to arrange Time and Place of next Meeting, Professors 
F. A. March, T. Ὁ. Seymour, and W. G. Hale. 


The report of the Treasurer of the Association for the year end- 
ing July 7, 1885, was then presented by Professor John H. Wright, 
Secretary and Treasurer. The summary of accounts for 1884-85 is 
as follows : — 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand, July 3, 1833 . . 2 6 1 + ee ew ee ee) $635.29 
Fees, assessments, and arrears paidin . .... . . «$718.00 
‘Sales of Transactions . . . . . . νὸν « «© « « © « 189.50 
Sales of reprints,etc. . 2. 2. 6 2 6 2 1 ee ww ew ew) 1107 
Interest on deposits . . . 2. τ © © © © «© νιν 828 
Total receipts forthe year. . 7 1 1 ww ew ee ee 897.46 
$1532-75 
EXPENDITURES. 
Plates for Vol. XIV. (1883) of Transactions . . . . . . $325.34 
700 copies of Proceedings for 1883 separate. . . . . . . 30.10 
600 copies of Vol. XIV. (Trans. and Proc. together) - 6 «© 107.7% 
Reprints of separate articles for authors. . . . ~ + + 21.60 
Job printing. . . a Pr fo, 0) 
Plates for Proceedings for 1884 er re er rs f-X Xe) 
750 copies of Proceedings for 1884... . - + « » 46.60 
Mailing, shipping, expressage, postage, and stationery . » + §5-61 
Miscellaneous (advertising, binding, writing, etc.) . . . . 18.50 
Total expenditures for the year. . 2. 2. 6 1 ew ee we $820.15 
Balance on hand, July 6, 1885 . . . . . 2. 2. 6 2» ee ς 712.60 
$1532.75 


The chair appointed, as Committee to audit the report, Professor 
A. Harkness and C. J. Buckingham, Esq. 
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12. Negro-English,’ by Professor James A. Harrison, of Washing- 
ton and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 


“Τῆς area embraced within the ensuing investigation is the area lying between 
the Atlantic Ocean on the East, the Mississippi River on the West, the Gulf of 
Mexico on the South, and 39° north latitude (‘Mason and Dixon’s line,’ a name 
given to the southern boundary of the free State of Pennsylvania, which separates 
it from the former slave States of Maryland and Virginia). 

“ This area now contains between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 negroes, who speak, 
in large measure, the English to which attention is drawn in this paper. There 
are several distinctly marked dialects of this English, — prevailing respectively 
in Virginia, on the sea-coast of South Carolina and Georgia, and through the 
middle Southern States, — examples of which are given at the end of the paper. 

“It has been impossible to register scientifically the varicd phenomena of 
Negro phonetics or to reproduce the quite indescribable intonation and shades 
of intonation with which the sounds are uttered; but an effort has been made 
to approximate a correct reproduction of the pronunciation by an imitative 
orthography, and by key-words serving to show the dialectal variations of 
different localities. 

“41 must be confessed, to the shame of the white population of the South, 
that they perpetuate many of these pronunciations in common with their Negro 
dependents; and that, in many places, if one happened to be talking to a native 
with one’s eyes shut, it would be impossible to say whether a Negro or a white 
person were responding. 

“The humor and naiveté of the Negro are features which must not be over- 
looked in gauging his intellectual caliber and timbre ; much of his talk is baby- 
talk, of an exceedingly attractive sort to those to the manner born; he deals in 
hyperbole, in rhythm, in picture-words, like the poet; the slang which is an 
ingrained part of his being, as deep-dyed as his skin, is, with him, not mere 
word-distortion; it is his verbal breath of life, caught from his surroundings 
and wrought up by him into the wonderful figure-speech specimens of which 
will be given later under the head of Negroisms. 

“The results of a total abstraction of all means of self-cultivation from the 
field of Negro life are clearly cnough seen in the representations which follow 
of his treatment of the English tongue. Negro English is an ear-/anguage 
altogether, a language built up on what the late Professor Haldeman of Penn- 
sylvania called ofosis, an error of car, a mishearing, similar to that by which 
Siradyhu-d-daula, a viceroy of Bengal, became in the newspapers of the day Sir 
Roger Dowler! The only wonder is how the Negro could have caught the 
rapidly uttered sounds of the language spoken around him so truly, and repro- 
duced them so ingeniously, transmitting what he had learned in a form so 
comparatively unspoiled. He has simply taken the principle of paresis, or word- 
neglect, — a principle by which maculate becomes mote (a spot), — and worked it 
out to its ultimate consequences, so far as English is concerned. If his masters 
say won't, sha’n’t, why should not he say dasen’t (‘dares not’) and use it for 


1 The paper was originally printed in Anglia (Leipzig), 1884, and only portions were 
read before the Association. The Introduction, with an abstract of the contents of the 
paper, is here reproduced. 
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every person? If his master says, paroptically, énjine (so-called long #), why 
should not he say énjine (for ‘éngine’)? If euphemism so dominates the master 
that, in his oaths, he must say dad d/ame for something much stronger, why 
should not the Negro catch it and apply it analogically to a whole class of 
expressions (see Interjections) ? 

“ Such parasynetic forms as sparrer-grass for asparagus, due to misunderstand- 
ing or misconception of a word, are common enough in Negro; but the African, 
from the absence of books and teaching, had no principle of analepsy in his 
intellectual furnishing by which a word, once become obscure from a real or 
supposed loss of parts or meaning, can be repaired, amended, or restored to its 
original form. He is continually led by analogies, and induced by classes of 
words like g/t, /s/t, to add, for example, ἃ ¢ to cliff, if indeed he can be got at 
all to pronounce this, to him, very difficult final dental. 

“The process of hybridization both in word-formation and in word-pronuncia- 
tion (if one may so apply the term) is extensively practised by him; for not only 
have we such formations as s#artually (smartly) and the like in Negro, but such 
pronunciations as ailmént, presidént, obleege, (caught from the Romance settle- 
ments in the South,) are common enough all over the South among white and 
black alike. 

“Τῆς opposite principles of eduction and absorption are actively at work in 
the processes of Negro speech, giving rise on the one hand to such lengthenings 
and strengthened forms as cornder, drownded, clos/, ’crussf, rous¢, and on the 
other to such syncopations and contractions as ’sfe’unce (experience), cz'ius 
(curious), 20’, ’membunce, &c. 

“‘Numerous examples of aphzresis, apocope, syncope, epenthetic insertion, 
prothesis, epithesis, and metathesis have been collected and are given under 
these heads in their special section of this paper. 

“ What has been called dimorphism —a principle according to which a word 
may appear in the course of time under two forms —is not without suggestive 
illustration in Negro; e. g. the word admiration has not only its usual meaning, 
but, in the form ‘to make a great ’miratron,’ has gone back to its early meaning 
of wonder, astonishment; μ is made to do the duty of a verb in such expres- 
sions as ‘he #f en duz’; a//ow comes to signify, additionally, maintain, insist ; 
parade (‘ perrade’) means also zwa/A, etc. 

“The fertility of the Negro dialect, indeed, is really wonderful, not only in the 
ingenious distortion of words by which new and startling significance is given 
to common English words (e. g. a Aant in Negro means a ghost), but more 
especially in the domain of imitative sounds, cries, animal utterance. To the 
Negro all nature is alive, anthropomorphized, replete with intelligence; the 
whispering, tinkling, hissing, booming, muttering, ‘zoonin,’ around him are 
full of mysterious hints and suggestions, which he reproduces in words that 
imitate, often strikingly, the poetic and multiform messages which nature sends 
him through his auditory nerve. He is on intimate terms with the wild animals 
and birds, the fora and fauna of the immense stretches of pine woods among 
which for generations his habitation has been pitched. His mind is yet in the 
stage in which ready belief is accorded to the wrangles of shovel and tongs, the 
loves and hates of dish and platter on the kitchen shelves, the naive personifica- 
tion of the furniture of his cabin; and for him rabbits and wolves, terrapins and 
turtles, buzzards and eagles, live lives no less full of drama and incident, of 
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Dr. B. W. Wells, Professor A. C. Merriam, Rev. Dr. W. H. Ward, 
Dr. C. P. G. Scott, and in reply by Professor Harrison. 


13. A Study of Dinarchus, by E. G. Sihler, Ph. D., of New York, 
ΝΟΥ. 


Even at the time of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, shortly before the beginning 
of the Christian era, the literary remains of the last of the Attic orators were 
almost buried under the dust of neglect, and he has not fared much better in 
later and more modern times. The paper aimed to gather together the data of 
Dinarchus’s life in its professional and political aspects, noting particularly 
the favorable effect upon the orator's professional prosperity caused by the 
departure of Aeschines from Athens in 330 B.c. He certainly became a suc- 
cessful servant of Macedonian interests at Athens. 

As a speech-writer, Dinarchus was an imitator, not only of Demosthenes, but 
also of Lysias and Hyperides; but his extant performances show him mainly as 
an imitator of the former. As regards that kind of imitation which consists in 
self-iteration and the transcription of passages considered finished and success- 
ful, it was shown that Dinarchus was by no means the only one who practised 
it. In his periods, Dinarchus does not essay symmetrical conformation, but, on 
the other hand, shows great awkwardness in excessive accumulation; anacolutha 
are met with which lead him into several cases of bad grammar, or rather lack of 
grammar. Opportunity for detailed analysis is further afforded in Dinarchus’s 
use of emphatic position ; of doubling for the effect of πάθος ; of the slander and 
abuse of the bema, called by the ancient rhetoricians cxerAtaouds; and of 
δεινότης λέξεως, i.e. the choice of quaint or telling words and phrases. Fairly 
exhaustive tabulation of instances of the above features was essayed by the 
author of the paper. 


The Association adjourned at 9.50 P. M. 


New Haven, Conn., Thursday, July 9, 1885. 


MORNING SESSION. 
The President called the Association to order at 9.15 A.M. 


The reading of papers was resumed : — 


14. The Law Code of the Cretan Gortyna, by Professor A. C. 
Merriam, of Columbia College, New York, N. Y.! 


Of the ancient laws of Crete, so famous in antiquity, our literary sources give 
us but meagre and fragmentary information, and that which has reached us is 
mainly concerned with the state polity. A year ago this month there was dis- 
covered on the site of the ancient Gortyna, one of the three great Cretan towns, 
an archaic Greek inscription engraved upon the inner surface of a circular wall 
of antique construction. The writing is arranged in twelve columns, each about 


1 Printed in full in the American Journal of Archaeology, Vols. I. and II. 
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There has been substantial agreement in late years among German scholars 
in the opinion that the institution of πρόεδροι as presiding officers in the Athe- 
nian Senate and Assembly dates from the early part of the fourth century B.C. ; 
that in earlier times the ἐπιστάτης, chosen by the fifty Prytanes from their own 
number each day by lot, presided in both Senate and Assembly; while in the 
times of the orators this ἐπιστάτης chose each day by lot nine πρόεδροι, one from 
each of the ten tribes except his own, who presided in both bodies, choosing 
as their spokesman one of themselves, who was called émordrns τῶν προέδρων. 
This view, which is based chiefly on Pollux, Onomast. viii. 96, is generally 
accepted by American scholars. Many distinguished scholars in England, how- 
ever, have adhered to the opinion once universally held, which has much weaker 
support in ancient authorities, that each set of fifty Prytanes was subdivided 
into five sections of ten, each of which sections presided in both Senate and 
Assembly during one fifth part of each prytany (generally seven days), being 
then called πρόεδροι; and that each set of πρόεδροι chose a president, called 
ἐπιστάτης, from their own number, to be their spokesman. This latter view is 
found, for example, in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities and Grote’s History 
of Greece ; and it survived the text of the last edition of Liddell and Scott's 
Lexicon (though it is modified in the errata). 

It may not be a useless work, therefore, to point out a method by which the 
truth of one or the other of these opinions may be settled by actual demon- 
stration. If the latter view is correct, the presiding officer in the Senate and 
Assembly must always belong to the tribe which held the prytany at the time; 
while, on the other supposition, he must belong to this tribe in the earlier period 
before the institution of the πρόεδροι, but afterwards he must always belong to 
one of the other nine tribes. 

In the Corpus Inscriptionum Alticarum there are twenty-four inscriptions 
containing Athenian decrees passed between 378 B. c. (the first year when 
πρόεδροι are expressly mentioned) and 320 B.C., in which we can read the 
name of the tribe holding the prytany, and also that of the deme of the pre- 
siding officer. In none of these cases does the deme of the president belong to 
the tribe holding the prytany. The earlier inscriptions seldom give the deme of 
the president ; but an inscription belonging to the year of Euclides (303-302 
B. C.), published in the Addenda to the C. /. A., Vol. 11. 1, No. 14, contains 
two decrees of that year, in both of which the president’s deme belongs to the 
tribe holding the prytany. There are no other inscriptions in the C. /. A. 
earlier than 378 B.c. in which the requisite data are to be found. This 
demonstration seems conclusive. 


16. Fatalism in Homer and Virgil, by Professor W. S. Scarborough, 
of Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. 


Though the religion of the Greeks and Romans is many-sided and many- 
colored, with a multiplicity of divinities, sub-divinities, quasi-divinities, and alle- 
gorical deities or the so-called impersonations of moral forces, there does 
appear occasionally a manifestation of a belief in one supreme divinity. 
Homer and Virgil seem fully to recognize the supremacy of the father of gods 
and men (Hom. II. i. 5, Od. vi. 187, 188, iv. 235-237). At the same time there are 
many passages in both poets where the supreme divinity appears to be subject 
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Brahmana, from only two in more than single sporadic forms, from six others in 
single forms of unquestionable, and three of questionable character; finally, 
single examples from six roots in the later language alone, the forms of only one 
of them unquestionable. Only three roots show forms both in the earlier and 
in the later language. 

It hardly admits of question what is to be inferred from these facts. The 
first s of the tense-sign sss is an adscititious sibilant added to the root — from 
which, then, as thus increased, is made the ordinary zs-aorist. The adscititious 
sis probably that of the aorist itself: that is to say, an s-aorist stem has been 
made the starting-point of a new quasi-radical formation. Secondary roots 
with final sibilant are far from rare in Sanskrit; and while in some the s has 
been plausibly regarded as desiderative in origin, in others it is plainly aoristic, 
and in many more conjecturally of the same origin. 

The whole sa-aorist formation, now, is in just about the same degree sporadic 
in its character as is the sis-aorist. It shows itself altogether in the same num- 
ber of roots as the latter: namely, nineteen. Except from half a dozen roots 
(duh, mrj, mre, ruh, spre, vrhk), it occurs only in a scattering form or two; and 
in the Rig-Veda it is made with any freedom from but two roots (dh, wer7) 
The other roots from which it is quotable in more than one form are vrj (?), 
duis, krs, krug, guh, aig, vig ; ina single form only, druh, pis, mih, δά, dre, dth. 
Five of these show forms both in the earlier and in the later language; the 
rest, in the earlier only. The formation is limited to roots having such a final 
consonant as combines regularly with the sibilant to 4s, and having ¢ or κε or ¥ as 
medial vowel. All these things are indicative of an inorganic formation, fortu- 
itously started, and carried but a little way in its development. The middle forms 
(made only from three roots) would admit of easy explanation as simple transfers 
to the mode of inflection of an a-stem—such as appear abundantly elsewhere, 
both in conjugation and in declension. In the active, however, the root-vowel 
of the s-aorist has the highest degree of strengthening (vrdds), while in the 
Sa-aorist it remains unchanged : thus, s-aorist adhdtksdm, sa-aorist adkiksam ; and 
this appears at present an insurmountable obstacle to the identification of the 
two forms. But it may not always continue so, when the mechanism of the 
Strengthening comes to be fully understood. At any rate, all indications seem 
to point toward an accidental origin for the sporadic forms of this aorist, and so 
to shut them out from any important part in the investigation of the history of 
the sigmatic aorist. 

There remain, then, as the true factors in Sanskrit with which we have to 
work in studying that history, the s-aorist and the ¢s-aorist, and these alone. In 
respect to the sibilant, and to its occurrence without or with a preceding ἡ (even 
to the isolated exception of the long 7 of root gra), this aorist-formation agrees 
with the s-future and with the desiderative. Until good evidence to the contrary 
can be shown, these three must be regarded as related formations; and no 
explanation can be accepted as satisfactory for one of them which does not 
apply also to the others. 


19. The Feminine Caesura in Homer, by Professor T. D. Seymour, 
of Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 


The importance of the caesura in the third foot of the Homeric hexameter is 
doubted by no one. According to Lehrs, this caesura is lacking in only 219 
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verses of the Iliad and in 95 of the Odyssey (e. g. διογενὲς Λαερτιάδη πολυμήχαν᾽ 
᾿Οοδυσσεῦ). But in this third foot the principal pause falls sometimes after the 
ictus syllable, and sometimes between the two short syllables. Which is the 
normal pause, the catalectic or the trochaic close, the masculine or the feminine 
caesura? Scholars should be agreed as to which is the more frequent; but 
strange misapprehensions have long and widely prevailed. An examination 
shows that the feminine caesura is distinctly more frequent than the masculine 
caesura in the Homeric poems, the ratio in some cases, as in the first book of 
the Odyssey, being 3 to 2. This is true also in the Homeric hymns, and in the 
early elegiac poets. A slight investigation shows that the difference between 
the earliest and the latest Greek hexameters, as regards caesura, is not so great 
as Hermann thought, and not nearly so great as the difference between the verse 
of Homer and that of Virgil. But can we ascertain which caesura was preferred 
by the poet ? for the poet may have preferred a form of verse which the material 
of the language did not allow him to use so frequently as some other form. 

A mechanical argument may be drawn from the oft-repeated tags of verses 
which are arranged to fill up the latter half of the line. Metrical convenience 
and necessity often determined the choice between synonymous words or 
phrases, as between ἔμμεναι. UU, four _, ἔμμεν υ, ern, 


and εἶν.  » or between the epithets of Apollo, éxaros UU _, ἑκηβόλος 
ω-- ὦ ὦ, ἑκάεργος VU ὦ, ἑκατηβόλοςε UU UY, or ἑκατηβελέτης 
ωω--ὦ... Wemay expect the same to be true of the epithets of the hero 


of the Iliad, and we actually find, 


Nom. ποδάρκης δῖος ᾿Αχιλλεύς. 

Gen. ποδωκέος Αἰακίδαο. 

Dat. ποδάρκεϊ Πηλεΐωνι. 

Acc. ποδωκέα Πηλεΐωνα, or ᾿Αχιλλῆῇα πτολίπορθον. 


It is impossible to discover any special difference of meaning which led the poet 
to say Αἰακίδαο rather than Πηλεΐωνος. The ground for the choice Jay in the 
necessities of the verse. We need not hesitate to say that ᾿οΟδυσσῆῇος θεΐοιο is 
the genitive of πολύτλας Bios ᾿᾽Οδυσσεύς, that ᾿Αχαιῶν χαλκοχιτώνων is the geni- 
tive of ἐυκνήμιδες ᾿Αχαιοί, and that the poet seldom chose between ἐυκνήμιδες 
"Axasol and κάρη κομόωντες ’Axaol, for other reasons than that the one clause 
could not follow a final consonant, while a final consonant was preferred before 
the other clause. 

A rough count (aided by Schmidt’s Farallel-Homer) shows that nearly 200 
tags fitted to follow the feminine caesura are repeated each five times or more, 
in all 1932 times; 58 of these tags are repeated each ten times or more, in all 
1090 times. 72 tags fitted to follow the masculine caesura are repeated each 
five times or more, in all 818 times; 27 of these tags are repeated each ten times 
or more, in all 539 times. Or, in other form :— 


Feminine Caesura. Masculine Caesura. 
(5) 197 tags, 1932 verses. 72 tags, 818 verses. 
(10) 58 “ 10ogo “ 27 “ 5439. “ 


Other counts might give a slightly differing result, for some tags may have 
escaped observation. But this count has included for safety’s sake all phrases 
which are thus repeated; if from these we subtract all clauses which in their 
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nature cannot stand alone, like ἀμείβετο δία θεάων, προσέφη πολύμητις Οδυσσεύς, 
we have a corrected result as follows: 179 feminine tags, occurring 1475 times; 
in Iliad 871, in Odyssey 604. 47 masculine tags, occurring 376 times; in Iliad 
211, in Odyssey 165. The count is accurate enough, however, to show a decided 
preference for tags to follow the feminine caesura; and since many of these 
conventional clauses were clearly part of the poet’s inheritance from previous 
generations of bards, we may infer that the feminine or trochaic caesura not only 
was preferred by Homer, but was also an important characteristic of the earliest 
Greek hexameter. Nonnus was following in the main Homeric precedent when 
he established a norm of abundant dactyls and feminine caesuras. 

The tags to follow the hephthemimeral caesura alone (i.e. which do not 
extend to the caesura of the third foot) are not numerous or important. The 
tags to follow the bucolic diaeresis are so numerous and so oft repeated as to 
settle all doubts as to the importance of that pause. 


Remarks were made upon the paper by Professors A. C. Merriam, 
W. D. Whitney, W. W. Goodwin, C. R. Lanman, M. L. D’Ooge, 
and L. S. Potwin, and in reply by Professor Seymour. 


Professor Goodwin withdrawing, the chair was taken by one of the 
Vice-Presidents, Professor A. C. Merriam. 


20. Critical Miscellany [Eur. Suppl. 1049 ; Herod. viii. 124; Di- 
narch. c. Dem. 28, and c. Aristog. 15 ; Thuc. i. 50. 1, and ii. 37. 1; 
Plutarch. Vit. Lycurg. 13. 5 ; Xen. Anab. several passages], by E. Ὁ. 
Sibler, Ph. D., of New York, N. Y. 


Eur. Supp. 1049, read ὑπεκβᾶσ᾽ ἤλυθες for the MSS. ὑπερβᾶσ᾽ ἤλυθες. 

Herodotus viii. 124, insert ἀνδραγαθίης, reading ἀριστήϊα μέν νυν ἔδοσαν 
ἀνδραγαθίης Εὐρυβιάδῃ ἐλαίης στέφανον 

Dinarchus c. Dem. 28, μισθωτὸς οὗτος, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, μισθωτὸς οὗτός ἐστι: 
bracket second οὗτος. --- c. Aristog. 15. read τοιοῦτον for the MSS. τοῖς τοῦτον: 
after $s ἀγαθὸν μὲν ὑμᾶς πεποίηκεν οὐδὲ πώποτε, add οὐδέν. 

Thuc. i. 50. 1, read πρὸς δὲ τὸ τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ἐτράποντο φονεύειν, inserting τό. 
— i. 37. 1, read ἥκειν for οἰκεῖν. 

Plutarch Vit. Lyc. 13. 5, remove πόλλακις from its position before ἀμύνεσθαι, 
and let it precede ἐπὶ τοὺς αὐτοὺς πολεμίους. 

Xen. Anab. i. 1.8, ὧν Τισσαφέρνους ἐτύγχανε defended. —i. 4.15, bracket 
μόνοις weOoudvors. —i. 5. 11, read τῶν τε Μένωνός του στρατιωτῶν, with Hert- 
lein. —i. 8. 15, πελάσας of ABC to be preferred. —i. 8. 16, bracket KAéapyos.— 
ii. 6. 29, bracket στρατηγῶν. — iii. 2. 10, read παρὰ τοὺς ὅρκους λελύκασι. — 
iii. 2. 26, read τοὺς νῦν σκληρῶς ἐκεῖ Biorevorras . . . πλουσίως ὁρᾶν. --- iv. 4. 14, 
read ὑπὸ ἀτασθαλίας. --- Following are believed to be original emendations: i. 9. 8, 
al πόλεις αἱ ἐπιτρεπόμεναι. ---ἰ. 9.10, ὅτι οὐκ ἄν ποτε φίλον ς προοῖτο. —i. 10. 10, 
ὥσπερ ὅτε τὸ πρῶτον. --- ἰἰϊ. 2. 34, either ἀκούσαθ᾽ ὧν προσδεῖν μοι δοκεῖ, or 
προσδεῖν δοκεῖ μοι. ---οἶἰν. 6. 13, μένοιεν γὰρ ἂν αὐτοῦ. 


21. On the Affinity of the Cheroki to the Iroquois Dialects, by 
Albert S. Gatschet, Esq., of the United States Bureau of Ethnology, 
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Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C.: read by Professor C. R. 
Lanman, of Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE LANGUAGES OF THE CHEROKI AND IROQUOIS RELATED TO EACH 
OTHER. 


To trace racial kinship through the affinity of language has always been a 
favorite mode of investigation with ethnologists. The proof of racial affinity 
hereby furnished is not absolutely sure and incontrovertible; but it is infinitely 
more safe than the one resting on similarity or identity of legal institutions, 
customs, or religious ideas, all of which are of a comparatively late origin. 
Frequently the linguistic material available is of a precarious quality, intensively 
and extensively, and this is the chief hindrance impeding progress in this line 
of research; for American languages, reliable dictionaries and grammars have 
come to hand in more recent times only. 

A common origin for the Cheroki language and the numerous Iroquois 
dialects had been surmised by Dr. Barton as early as 1797 (“‘New Views,” 
reprinted in 1798, with additions), and upheld by Albert Gallatin in his “ Synop- 
sis of the Indian Tribes” (in Archaeol. Americana, Vol. II. 1836); but none of 
these authors arrived at a final decision upon this problem. Barton also assumed . 
genealogic connections between the most heterogeneous North American lan- 
guages, and thus greatly weakened his arguments bearing upon the affinity of 
Cheroki and the languages of the Six Nations. The reason why he and the 
far-seeing, philosophic Gallatin did not come nearer the truth chiefly lay in the 
absurd and preposterous phonetic alphabet in which the majority of the vocabu- 
laries passing through their hands were worded. The mode of transcription 
used in them was the so-called “ historic”? English alphabet; homophonies are 
often produced by it where there are none in reality, and discrepancies obscuring 
the common origin of other terms. Neither was at that time any attention paid 
to the fact, that, in illiterate languages like those of the American natives, ome 
and the same term may be correctly pronounced in six, ten, or twelve different 
ways, on account of the alternation or permutability of certain sounds, as we see 
it done in the Greek θάλασσα from ταράσσειν, or in Latin meridies for medidies 
(medius dies). For successfully comparing vocables belonging to different 
languages, it is extremely important to observe this phonetic law. 

Mr. Horatio Ilale was the first to establish on scientific principles the fact 
that Cheroki and Iroquois belong to the same linguistic family. In his article, 
“Indian Migrations as evidenced by Language” (Amer. Antiquarian, 1883, 
January, April, 27 pages), he established this connection, not on lexical data 
only,’ but also, and more firmly, on grammatic grounds. Many more of both 
may be found out and brought to bear on the question by individuals fully con- 
versant with one or several of the dialects involved. Gallatin states: “ There 
is a similarity in the general termination of syllables, in the pronunciation and 
accent, which has struck some of the native Cherokees.” Mr. Hale was enabled 
to arrive at his result only by possessing better and fuller information on both 
branches (especially on New York Iroquois and Huron) than that which had 
been previously published. 


! Three words of his comparative list are adduced on sound resemblance only, not on real 
identity: woman, boy, girl. 
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With a view to examining the merits of Mr. Hale’s article, the author of the 
present treatise set himself to comparing the collections of four Iroquois dialects, 
and of Cheroki verbal forms and vocables, made by himself with the aid of 
Indians, and to which he could implicitly trust concerning the important factor 
of phonetics. It will be well to remember that there are at present known to 
exist four main branches of Iroquois dialects, to be summarized in the following 
synopsis : — 

A. Huron, formerly north of Lakes Ontario and Erie, and subdivided into 
(1.) the Tobacco Nation, Quatoghies, or Huron Proper, and (2.) the Wandot, 
who were in later times settled around Detroit, Mich., and Sandusky, Ohio, and 
lastly removed to Kansas and the Indian Territory, northeastern corner. 

B. Five Nations, or Lroguots Proper, in Northwestern New York. ‘The tribes 
extended from east to west in the following order: Mohawks, Oneidas, Onon- 
dagas, Cayugas, and Senecas. All the Mohawk Indians have emigrated to 
Canada. 

C. Zuskardra, before 1720 or 1722 residing on Neuse and Tar Rivers, North 
Carolina, now near Buffalo, N. Y., and on the Brantford Reserve, Canada. A 
tribe affiliated to them were the Nottoways, in Southeastern Virginia. 

D. Cheroki, with various sub-dialects, which are still spoken in their od 
homes, — the mountain tracts of Tennessee, North Carolina, and Georgia, — 
though five sixths of the people have emigrated over fifty years ago to the west 
of the Mississippi. 

The collections made by the author comprise a few Iroquois dialects only, 
and are not very extensive; but they fully suffice to confirm and to amplify 
considerably the results laid down in Mr. Hale’s article. Ten of the terms 
compared by Mr. Hale were incorporated into the list below, in which the 
abbreviations are as follows: — 


C. Mohawk of Caughnawaga, near Montreal. 

Cher. Eastern or Mountain Cheroki, N.C. 

M. Mohawk of Brantford, Province of Ontario. 

S. Seneca, State of New York. 

T. | Tuskaréra, or, as they abbreviate their tribal name, Skaruré. 
W.  Wandét, commonly called Wéyandot, Indian Territory. 


I now proceed to the enumeration of the lexical coincidences observed by me 
between Cheroki and the Iroquois dialects of the three branches (Huron, Iroquois 
Proper, Tuskarédra), after which is to follow a list of the phonetic and morpho- 
logic congruencies. The Cheroki word is placed at the head of the items 
throughout, before a semicolon. The terms are arranged after categories, as 
parts of the animal body, animals, plants, numerals, etc. In investigations of 
this kind grammatic affinity is of greater weight, however, than resemblances 
of words. 


I. LEXICAL AFFINITY. 


Cher. kanoxka, abbrev. kan’k4, ‘ tongue’; kanaysake, ‘my tongue,’ C. Cf. 
handa’hsha, ‘tongue,’ W. 

kaya'sa, ‘nose,’ kaya®sdli, ‘his nose’; hunifi”sa, M.; ’niusa, C. 

kandge, ‘arm’; kana’shut, 5. Cf. unfi’*dsha, M. 

askd, uské, ‘ head,’ and ustié’hkai, ‘his hair’; uskuara, ‘ hair,’ W. Head and 
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hair are very frequently derived from the same radix in Indian and other 
languages: Latin capsl/us, from capitdus, Greek κεφάλαιον. 

ulasi’hténi, ‘his foot’; u’hsita, ‘his foot,’ M. 

kanaka, ‘skin’ (of men, animals); gané’hm, C. 

una’hwi, ‘heart’; probably of the same origin as awéri, awéli, ‘heart,’ in M. 
and C. Compare, as to phonetics, Cher. unale, ‘ wind,’ with owéra, howéra, 
‘wind,’ in M. 

ayelé*-i, ‘his body’; uyerfita, ‘his body,’ M. 

akeys*like, ‘old’ and ‘old person’; yukayu*, ‘old,’ chiefly said of inanimate 
things, M. 

ékskani, ‘ left,’ ‘on left side’; skenekuati, C., ’skatkwadigwa, S. 

katéyka, ‘tail’; katayshdki, C. 

kanoski’ski, ‘thief’; hand*skugha, ‘ thief,’ W., kan@’ng’hskwa, ‘to steal,’ M. 

yona, ‘bear’; anidya*, W. The French called the Mohawk Indians Agniers, 
after an Iroquois term for ‘ bear.’ 

&’hwi, ‘deer,’ d’hwi ¢ékwa, ‘elk,’ viz. ‘large deer’; &kwa, ‘deer,’ T. 

ékana, ‘ground-hog’; ukuntsisyuhi, or the ‘ white-faced,’ W. 

tsi’skwa, ‘ bird,’ generic term; tsi’t’ha, C.; tchitang’ha, M. 

tine, téne, ‘louse’; utsinu, C. 

télu, ‘oak’; réru, ‘white oak,’ T. 

uhiala, uhialiga, ‘ bark’ (of plants); uyar4, ‘inner’ or ‘fibre bark,’ W. 

utsila, ‘ flower,’ utsilaséi, ‘ flower,’ when still on the plant; udsi’dsha, 
‘ flower,’ C. 

né&*ya, ‘stone,’ ‘ rock,’ na*ydhi, ‘rocky’; ona’ya, ‘stone,’ M. 

aguena*sé-i, ‘my home,’ kani*sa, M., yend*sha, ‘house,’ W.; yanu’hshéi, 
‘lodge,’ W. Occurs also in Cher. ganstd, ka*std, ‘stick,’ ‘pole,’ the Indian 
lodges being set up upon sticks. 

kani, géni, ‘ arrow’; kéno*, S., and in kaya*kwire, C., gayf*kwire, M., ‘ arrow.’ 
All these terms contain the radix or base dan- of the terms contained in 
the previous item (‘house’), also of Cher. kanunwa, ‘pipe’; kanu‘nawa, 
‘tobacco-pipe,’ M. 

O’ntsi, iitsi, ‘snow’; dniete, C., unié’hte, M. 

&ma, δπιᾷ, ‘ water,’ amayi, ‘at, in the water’; ἄν, ‘ water,’ T.; ami’-iye, 
amaye, ‘on the water,’ W. 

énati, ‘milk’; onfi’ngua, S. 

&*tali, ‘lake’; kaniatara, ‘lake’ and ‘river,’ ‘expanse of water,’ also ‘ ocean,’ M. 

talukiski, ‘iron,’ ‘tin’; ‘aé- corresponds to 4a/- in kalishtadsi, ‘iron,’ M. and C. 
Cf. kashti, ‘ steel,’ C. 

atsila, ‘fire’; d’dsile, ii’tsire C., d’tchire M., utsi’shta W., ‘fire.’ The latter 
term appears in the Cher.  udsi’stli kand’ska, ‘ living coals’ (kand’ska, 
‘ coal’), and utsola‘hita, ‘ soot.’ 

n&*to, ‘sun,’ ‘moon’; nuta in nuta-uha‘ha, ‘sunrise,”? W. Probably also in 
yandisha, ‘sun,’ ‘moon,’ W.; and yatu in ydtu-wats’hut’hu, ‘sunset,’ C. 

galu*lahi, galunsa*ti, ‘sky,’ ‘on high’; kardnhia, M., C., tckaronié*te, 
‘sky,’ W. 

suna le, ‘morning’ and ‘to-morrow’; cf. surawéye, ‘in the forenoon,’ W. 

sandyi, ‘night’; usanhéya, ‘evening.’ Here san- corresponds to sss in 
ashi*ta C., a’hsunténgne M., ewa’hsuntéye W., ‘ night.’ 

unéga-i, unéka, ‘white’; undinié, W. 
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ékwa, ‘large’; kdwa, ‘ko-u-dna, ‘large,’ ‘great,’ M. and other Iroq. dialects. 
The Cher. term occurs in Cher. ékwoni, ‘river,’ which stands for ékwoni 
dma, ‘large water.’ 

sékwé, ‘one’ (sa- in the decades 11, 21, 31, etc.); ’nska, M. 

hiski, ‘five’; wissk, u-isk, M. and other dialects. 


The thoroughly concrete signification, and the large number of the terms com- 
pared, are a sufficient guarantee that they do not represent words borrowed from 
other languages, but that, in Cheroki as well’as in Iroquois, they belong to the 
original, independent stock of vocables pertaining to one common linguistic 
family. 

II. AFFINITY IN GRAMMATIC ELEMENTS. 


Phonology. — The curious fact that the Iroquois dialects do not possess the 
sounds ὁ, 2, v, has already been observed by the earlier French missionaries. 
F is wanting also, for the / of Tuskaréra is not a real Δ but should be written 
το ὦ ; m appears only in a few dialects, and in Seneca it is difficult to distinguish 
it from won hearing. Another labial, w, occurs in all dialects, and alternates 
with « and with a spirant commonly written 8, 8, or ; it also occurs in the 
Algénkin dialects. Nearly the same remarks may be made concerning the 
labials in Cheroki. 235, 2, and uv do not exist; / is very rare, and adulterine 
also; but τὸ is clearly distinguished from m. This aversion for labial sounds 
occurs nowhere east of Mississippi River, and forms a strong argument in 
favor of the affinity between Cheroki and the Iroquois dialects. 


Morphology. — The verbal forms of the languages under discussion are so 
perplexing through their great number and variety, that for the present I have 
selected only a few for comparison, which mainly refer to nominal, not to verbal, 
inflection. 

1. Terms designating the parts of the human and animal body show a prefix 
ka-, ga-, in both branches, which seems to represent a possessive prefix, — 
“somebody’s’ (cf. ‘ tongue,’ ‘nose,’ ‘arm,’ etc.). In the Iroquois dialects w-, £z- 
is sometimes found instead. 

2. A Cheroki prefix fe- forms the plural of certain nouns: tlixka-i, ¢ tree,’ 
pl. tetluxka-i; kétusi, ‘mountain,’ pl. tekdtusi. The same particle, fe, de, 
serves to indicate that the action of the Cheroki transitive verb extends to more 
than one object : 


galdiha, ‘I tie’ one object; tegald-iha, more than one object. 
tsigia, ‘I take’ one object; tetsigia, dets{gia, more than one object. 


In Mohawk the suffixed syllable +7 forms the plural pronominal object in 
several combinations (Cuoq, Etudes Philologiques, p. 118) : 


sakoti, ‘they them’ (‘they ’ masc.). 
yakoti, ‘ they them’ (‘ they’ fem.). 
ko*wati, ro*wati, ‘one they’ (French on eux). 


In Cheroki we find ¢e- prefixed in the same function: te-awka, ‘he us'; te-gihya, 
‘thou them’; te-yawka, ‘they us’ (H. Hale, Antiq., 1883). The nominal dual 
in Mohawk, which originated from the numeral tékeni, ‘two,’ is perhaps of 
Similar origin, but suffixes -4e at the end of the term: kanu*sha, ‘ house’; 
tekanu'sdke, ‘two houses’; nikano*sdke, ‘ houses.’ 
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3. Cheroki, as well as Iroquois, possesses a personal conjugation for the 
dual in the transitive and in the intransitive verb. Herein they probably differ 
from all Indian tongues spoken east of Mississippi River, for the majority of 
North American languages possess a dua] in the intransitive verb only, and only 
one form for all the three persons. 

4. Add to the above the grammatic paradigm of ‘I alone,’ ‘thou alone,’ etc., 
and that of the combined subject- and object-pronouns given in Mr. Hale’s 
article. Several of the dialectic changes relative to phonetics are also pointed 
out there. 


At first sight Cheroki appears wholly distinct from Tuskaréra, Wandét, and 
the Iroquois dialects; but the more comparisons are made between them, the 
more their original kinship becomes apparent. The recognition of this common 
origin will have its effects in setting forth unexpected ethnologic connections 
between the Southern and Northern branches, which in historic times were 
always involved in mutual warfare, and seemed wholly bent on exterminating 
each other. 


22. On Positions of the Larynx in Vowel Articulations, with 
Remarks concerning Bell’s “ Visible Speech,” by Professor Samuel 
Porter, of the National Deaf-Mute College, Washington, D. C. 


The larynx is so connected with the hyoid bone and the root of the tongue 
that its position must change with changes in the action and position of the 
tongue, and may thus be regarded as having no direct agency in vowel formation, 
but as related thereto only in a secondary and incidental way. Observations 
made in a few instances by the writer showa considerable want of uniformity 
as among different individuals, to be accounted for, doubtless, in part, by 
differences in the natural shape and structure of the organs, — the concavity of 
the palate, for instance, which varies greatly in different persons; besides the 
fact that the same vowel may be given by organic positions differing within 
certain limits. 

In the majority of the cases examined, the larynx was drawn forward and 
depressed for the vowels ¢e (in ¢e/) and oo (in ¢o0), and receded and rose higher 
for other vowels. In one individual with a nearly flat palate, the change in this 
direction, in passing from ee to the a in a/e, and again from that to the a in air, 
was most strongly marked. The explanation is this. In each of these three 
vowels there is an approximation, or constriction, between tongue and palate, 
giving a resonant cavity behind and before, — the one behind to be regarded as 
the more important. Both the part of the tongue behind and the part before 
the place of constriction are lower for the a in a/e than for ee, and the connecting 
channel shorter ; and still more so for the ὦ in ay, or the French ὃ in peve. The 
root of the tongue is thus thrust backward, and the larynx is thereby forced 
back, and by the action of the hyoid bone drawn upward. 

Reference was made in this connection to the views of Mr. Schnyder, opposed 
to those of Bell, and reported by Professor Whitney to the Association in 1884. 
The speaker proceeded to advocate the adoption of the Bell vowel scheme in 
its leading features, and with its nomenclature, as a suitable basis on which to 
build a perfect system. He adverted to the prominence and precedence given 
by Bell to tongue positions; the division of these into back, front, and mixed ; 
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the subdivision into high, mid, and low; and the division of these again into 
the narrow (a term substituted by Mr. Sweet for the “ primary ” of Mr. Bell), 
and the wide ; — also to the labial rounding regarded as a superimposed modi- 
fication. 

Correcting the errors of Mr. Bell as to the @ vowel, we may have the old 
triangular arrangement ; but with two lines on each side, one for the narrow 
and one for the wide, diverging from two varieties of the a; and with the 
mixed on a vertical, or bisecting, line, into which would fall the English κε in sg 
and ¢ in fern, and the French δε and German 6. Professor Porter spoke also 
of the French « and German # as differing from ὦ, and e# and ὃ from e, not 
merely by labial rounding, but as related to them very much as the English @, 
etc., are to the back vowels; — though this could not be well represented 
on the triangular diagram without adding an appendage that would mar the 
symmetry of the figure. 


The Association adjourned to 2.30 P. M. 


New Haven, Conn., Thursday, July 9, 188s. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The President called the Association to order at 2.30 p.m. A letter 
of thanks, from the New England Summer School of Hebrew, signed 
by Professors F. B. Denio and D. G. Lyon, and the Rev. 5. H. Lee, 
as Committee, for the invitation to participate in the excursion of the 
preceding day, was laid before the Association. 


The report of the Committee to nominate officers for the ensuing 
year was presented by Professor W. D. Whitney. In accordance with 
the recommendations of the Committee, the officers for 1885-86 were 
elected as follows : — 


President, Professor Tracy Peck, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

Vice-Presidents, Professor A. C. Merriam, Columbia College, New York, N. Y.; 
Professor Isaac H. Hall, New York, N. Y. 

Secretary, Professor John H. Wright, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Treasurer, Professor John H. Wright. 


Additional members of the Executive Committee, — 


Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Professor Charles R. Lanman, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 
Professor Francis A. March, Lafayette College, Easton, Penn. 

Professor Bernadotte Perrin, Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Professor William D. Whitney, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 


The report of the Committee on the next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was presented by Professor F. A. March. The Committee 
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the poem to become current over so large an extent of territory that this fact 
necessitated many important changes. This popularity was due, no doubt, in 
large measure, to the reward promised to every one who would read the poem 
through. The following verse is found in the first chapter: ‘ Whoever reads 
this story of the doings of Rama, which is pure and purifying, and equal to the 
Vedas, is released from all his sins.” A fourth fact, which contributed to the 
gradual change of the poem, is that the manuscripts themselves were, in all 
probability, altered extensively by the learned men throughout India, who made 
changes continually to suit themselves. Naturally these changes varied in kind 
and amount, according to the various ideas current in different parts of the 
country. The intentional alterations far exceeded in number and importance 
those due to other causes. 

There are now two, or possibly three distinct recensions, belonging to differ- 
ent parts of India. (1.) The Bengal Recension, so called from its existence in 
manuscripts written in Bengali characters. This text has been given to the pub- 
lic in G. Gorresio’s edition and Italian translation. Weber states that in the 
Berlin manuscripts of the Ramayana he finds many parts in Devanagari charac- 
ters, which correspond to Gorresio’s text and lend it additional authority. 
(2.) The Northern Recension, which has been printed at Bombay, and goes by 
the name of the Bombay text. (3.) Schlegel'’s text of the first two books, 
another version of the Northern Recension, but by some called a separate 
recension. 

The number of these recensions will very likely increase as new manuscripts 
shall be found, and the problem of discovering the original text will be made 
correspondingly difficult. The different styles of writing in various parts of the 
country, the different tastes and artistic ideas of different societies, all exhibit 
themselves in varying texts; and it is, as Weber remarks, quite wonderful that 
there is so much harmony and consistency as we actually find. The amount of 
resemblance between these three texts was first considered numerically. A num- 
ber of chapters in the first book were picked out at random, compared word for 
word, and all the ¢lokas, lines, and Padas which were exactly alike in all three 
texts noted down. Taking the very first chapter as an example, it is found that 
Schlegel’s text has 95 clokas, or stanzas of two lines, the Bombay cdition 100, 
and Gorresio’s 106. Of these, three clokas are alike in all, or about 3%. Of 
equal lines there are 36, or 18%, and of equal Padas, half-lines, there are 64, or 
34%. Now comparing Schlegel’s text with the Bombay and Gorresio’s, sepa- 
rately, in the first case 30 glokas which were alike were found, or 30%; 114 equal 
lines, or 58%; and 265 equal Padas, or 68% of resemblance; while in Schlegel 
and Gorresio there are only 10 equal clokas, 10%; 75 equal lines, 58%; and 201 
equal Padas, 50%. Considering Schlegel’s text by itself, there were found only 
ten variations between it and both the others. Of these ten, nine were single 
words, while one extra line had been inserted. Following out this method 
through a number of chapters, it was found that, while the other relations varied 
considerably, the differences between Schlegel’s text and both the others were 
very few and insignificant, and such as could be explained in almost every case 
as simple mistakes. This method of comparison shows that generally Schlegel’s 
text is taken from the Bombay version, although sometimes it has more in com- 
mon with Gorresio’s text. Thus, in twelve chapters in the first book, on compar- 
ing Schlegel and the Bombay text together, it is found that 30% of the clokas are 
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the same, 57% of single lines, and 69% of Padas, while in Schlegel and Gorresio 
the corresponding percentages are 10, 29, and 41. In thirteen chapters com- 
pared thus numerically, only 1% of the whole number of clokas were alike in all 
three texts, 10% of all the lines, and 26% of all the Padas. The differences are 
seen to be quite considerable, and the tables of resemblances for separate chap- 
ters give very interesting results, owing to the great variations in the proportions. 
Besides the numerical relations, each Pada was examined to see what results could 
be obtained, bearing upon the question as to the amount of authenticity which 
can be attributed to each recension in respect to priority in time and greater 
genuineness. It is perfectly plain that no one of the three recensions, as we 
know them, exhibits the true form of the original poem, and the only question 
is which is probably nearest to that original. The variations are frequently 
of a most tantalizing nature. It is impossible, in many cases, to say with any 
confidence whether a given difference is to be considered as intentional or acci- 
dental, when it might equally well be either. The whole matter seems often to 
resolve itself into a question of good guessing, in a manner quite exasperating. 
It is only the cumulative evidence, in such cases, which can be counted as having 
much weight, and fortunately there is plenty of such proof at hand. 

As resulting from this examination of the three recensions, the following 
indications were mentioned, showing that the text of the Bombay edition had 
not been subjected to any critical revision, in the same manner as that of Gor- 
resio’s edition. (1.) The incompleteness of parts found in the Bombay text. 
By this it is meant, that a single idea or sentence is not limited to a natural and 
definite division of the verse, but frequently takes up some portion of another 
division. Thus it is found that new paragraphs, not closely connected with what 
precedes, begin at the second line of a gloka. This fact would not be so notice- 
able if it were not that Gorresio’s text almost always avoids such usages. Even 
in the case of Padas, Gorresio’s text seems to attempt to make them as com- 
plete as possible in themselves. (2.) In the Bombay text clokas occur with 
tolerable frequency, which contain six Padas. No explanation of this fact was 
offered, but it was considered to be an evidence of crudeness and a lack of any- 
thing like revision. (3.) In the Bombay text chapters are found ending with 
single lines, instead of complete clokas. This usage is of the same nature as the 
last, and to be considered in the same way. (4.) In the Bombay text we find 
changes in the number of verbs and nouns, made without regard to the demands 
of the context. Every inconsistency of this kind is carefully avoided in Gorresio. 
(5.) In the Bombay text are found inconsistencies in the use of tenses. Thus, 
futures and presents are used together, where propriety demands the use of one 
tense to the exclusion of the other. No place was found in Gorresio where an 
irregularity of this kind occurred. (6.) The Bombay edition is full of irregular 
and loose constructions, which are sometimes blind, and need Gorresio’s text 
to make them clear. Then, there are many passages which, while not exactly 
loose or irregular, are greatly lacking in skill of construction, and suggest the 
style of the older language. In the grammatical usages are indications that the 
Bombay text is older than Gorresio’s. There are more points of similarity 
with the older language, and much greater freedom in construction. Older 
words are used, which the Bengal revisers evidently thought it necessary to 
change into more familiar ones. (7.) In the Bombay text there occur unaug- 
mented verb forms, of which usage no case has been discovered in Gorresio. 
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Thus, Bombay, I. 1. 59 gansat; I. 9. 6 samabhivartata; I. 66. 22 pidyan, etc. 
(8.) In the Bombay text there occur irregularly formed gerunds, as I. 1. 65 
utsmayitva ; I. 1. 74 nivedayitva; I. 1.97 upasitva; I. 12. 22 visarjayitva, etc. 
These are all carefully corrected in Gorresio. The case of tmesis found in 
Bombay I. 2. 29, wpa géokam imam jagdu,is probably unique, but nevertheless 
may be worth something in deciding upon the value of the different recensions. 
Such an anomalous construction as galdndm tesu vipresu, Bombay 1. 12. 22, 
would certainly not survive a revision. 

This state of things indicates that Gorresio’s text has been revised. It is 
supposed that the learned men in Bengal devoted more attention to the poem 
than it received elsewhere. A// the indications of age and crudeness in the 
Bombay text are conspicuous by their absence from Gorresio. Often where in 
other respects a whole cloka is the same in both recensions, a single word will 
be changed to avoid some inconsistency, looseness, or irregularity, and this 
occurs so often that it is necessary to suppose intentional alteration. Besides 
the absence of all questionable expressions, Gorresio’s text has the positive 
merit of greater artistic excellence, and more elegance in the combination of 
words. There is also a marked endeavor to make each passage as lucid as pos- 
sible, and to avoid all abrupt and harsh transitions. This last fact accounts for 
many of the lines in Gorresio which do not occur in the Bombay text. The great 
increase in poetical grace will be evident to any one who will compare the two 
versions. There is, at the same time, more artificiality in Gorresio’s verse than 
in the Bombay version, and a greater desire to produce striking effects. This is 
seen in the alliteration of the following line (Gorresio I. 1. 19): 


sa satyah sa samah sdumyah sa caika priyadarganah, 


and in such compounds as Gorresio I. 1. 30: 


rupayauvanamadhuryacildcarasamanvtia ; 


of which usage there are other instances. Gorresio also uses the aorist in the 
sense of an imperfect with more frequency than the other texts. In only four 
chapters, seven aorists occur in Gorresio, which do not appear in the others. 
In the use of vocatives, frequency of which is a mark of carly origin, Gorresio's 
text is much more sparing than the Bombay. The insertion of such chapters as 
the fourth of the first book in Gorresio, which is merely a table of contents, is 
additional proof of lateness. 

With reference to Schlegel’s text very little more needs to be said. It does 
not deserve to be called a separate recension, as it is plainly nothing but a com- 
posite, made up by combining readings from Bombay and Gorresio. As was 
seen in the chapters where all the variations between Schlegel and both the other 
texts were noted, these differences were insignificant. Now and then a line is 
found in this text which has no correspondent elsewhere, but even these are 
always unimportant, and prove no third recension. The conclusion is, that, while 
it is not to be supposed that we have the original Ramayana in a perfectly pure 
form, the version contained in the Bombay edition is very much nearer the ori- 
ginal than that of Gorresio, and that Schlegel’s text, while elegant, is critically 
almost valueless. 


The following papers were read by title : — 
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24. Ancient Tunnels,’ by Professor A. C. Merriam, Columbia Col- 
lege, New York, N. Y. 


This paper was especially devoted to a description of the ancient tunnel and 
aqueduct, built probably by Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, about 525 B.c., and 
described by Herodotus as one of the three wonders of the island. It was in- 
tended for the introduction of the water of a copious spring north of the city, 
from which it was separated by a mountain seven or eight hundred feet high. 
Through this mountain a tunnel about three quarters of a mile in length was 
run, with a height and breadth of eight feet. The position of this tunnel was 
unknown to modern scholars until 1882, when it was discovered by the abbot of 
a neighboring monastery, and he interested the authorities of the island in an 
attempt to clear it out for present use. This was not completely successful, but 
enough was done to show that the statements of Herodotus were correct, even 
to the channel which he says was dug below the tunnel itself. It seems that the 
engineer constructed his tunnel first, and on bringing the water down to it, dis- 
covered that he had begun his tunnel at too high a level, and he was compelled 
to dig a conduit below it, some ten feet deeper at the upper end and thirty at 
the lower, in order to get the water into the city. The tunnel was run from both 
ends, and when the two sections arrived at the point of junction they were sev- 
eral feet distant from each other, vertically as well as laterally. Still, with the 
means at their command in that day, the work was a great engineering feat. 
This aqueduct was compared with others on the continent of Greece, and es- 
pecially with that at Jerusalem, between the Virgin’s Pool and that of Siloam, 
recently re-examined by Lieut. Conder in the interest of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. This conduit was far inferior to the Samian in size, and in the 
excellence of the work. 


25. The Philosophy of Lucretius, by the Rev. Dr. C. K. Nelson, of 
Brookeville Acadetny, Brookeville, Md. 


The recent publication of Professor F. W. Kelsey’s Lucretius was made the 
occasion of presenting a few thoughts on the philosophy of the poet. After 
briefly reviewing this edition, the writer said that Lucretius owed much to the 
terseness, vigor, and majestic sweep of the tongue in which it was his privilege 
to compose. The errors in the popular conception of Lucretius were ad- 
verted to, and the views of Sellar, Farrar, De Quincey, Mrs. Browning, and 
J. A. Symonds were quoted. The writer held that the poet, in an age of fear- 
ful moral corruption and darkness, himself of a profoundly religious temper, 
turned to nature for light; that he was nearer the truth than was Socrates; that 
his pantheism and agnosticism were not such as would be inconsistent with 
revealed religion; that his earnestness and conscientiousness and his quickness 
of sympathy were almost Christian in their depth; that he should be called the 
poet of progress, instinct with the germs of scientific and philosophic truth. 
The paper closed with a brief notice of some of the literary features of the poem, 
and of the peculiarities of the language of the author. 


1 Printed in full in the School of Mines Quarterly, New York, 1885. 
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On motion a resolution was adopted in substance as follows : — 


The American Philological Association desires to express its hearty thanks to 
the President and Fellows of Yale College, for the use of Sloane Laboratory for 
the meetings of the Association, and for the invitation to visit other buildings 
under their care; also to the resident members of the Association, and to other 
citizens of New Haven, by whose liberality the excursion of Wednesday, July 8, 
was made possible. 


The Association adjourned at about 3.30 Pp. Μ. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE J.— NAME AND OBJECT. 


1. This Society shall be known as “The American Philological Associa 
tion.” 

2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological 
knowledge. 


ARTICLE II. — OFFICERS. 


1. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

23. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 


ARTICLE III. — MEETINGS. 


1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 
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ARTICLE I1V.— MEMBERS. 


1. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initia- 
tion fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 

2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall 2259 facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE V.— SUNDRIES. 


1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only under 
the authorization of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VI.— AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have 
been proposed. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


THE annually published ‘ Proceedings ” of the American Philo- 
logical Association contain an account of the doings at the annual 
meeting, brief abstracts of the papers read, reports upon the pro- 
gress of the Association, and lists of its officers and members. 


The annually published “ Transactions” give the full text of 
such articles as the Executive Committee decide to publish. The 
Proceedings are bound with them as an Appendix. 


The following tables show the authors and contents of the first 
sixteen volumes of Transactions: 


1869-1870. — Volume I. 


Hadley, J.: On the nature and theory of the Greek accent. 

Whitney, W. D.: On the nature and designation of the accent in Sanskrit. 

Goodwin, W. W.: On the aorist subjunctive and future indicative with ὅπως 
and ov μή. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: On the best method of studying the North American 
languages. 

Haldeman, S. S.: On the German vernacular of Pennsylvania. 

Whitney, W. D.: On the present condition of the question as to the origin of 
language. 

Lounsbury, T. R.: On certain forms of the English verb which were used in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: On some mistaken notions of Algonkin grammar, and 
on mistranslations of words from Eliot’s Bible, etc. 

VanName, A.: Contributions to Creole grammar. 

Proceedings of the preliminary meeting (New York, 1868), of the first annual 
session (Poughkeepsie, 1869), and of the second annual session (Rochester, 
1870). 

1871. — Volume 11. 


Evans, E. W.: Studies in Cymric philology. 

Allen, F. D.: On the so-called Attic second declension. 

Whitney, W. D.: Strictures on the views of August Schleicher respecting the 
nature of language and kindred subjects. 

Hadley, J.: On English vowel quantity in the thirteenth century and in the nine 
teenth. 

March, F. A.: Anglo-Saxon and Early English pronunciation. 

Bristed, C. A.: Some notes on Ellis’s Early English Pronunciation. 
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Trumbull, J. Hammond: On Algonkin names for man. 
Greenough, J. B.: On some forms of conditional sentences in Latin, Greek, and 
Sanskrit. 


Proceedings of the third annual session, New Haven, 1871. 


1872. — Volume 111. 


Evans, E. W.: Studies in Cymric philology. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: Words derived from Indian languages of North 
America. 

Hadley, J.: On the Byzantine Greek pronunciation of the tenth century, as 
illustrated by a manuscript in the Bodleian Library. 

Stevens, W. A.: On the substantive use of the Greek participle. 

Bristed, C. A.: Erroneous and doubtful uses of the word such. 

Hartt, C. F.: Notes on the Lingoa Geral, or Modern Tupi of the Amazonas. 

Whitney, W. D.: On material and form in language. 

March, F. A.: Is there an Anglo-Saxon language ? 

March, F. A.: On some irregular verbs in Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: Notes on forty versions of the Lord’s Prayer in Algon- 
kin languages. 


Proceedings of the fourth annual session, Providence, 1872. 


1873. — Volume IV. 


Allen, F. D.: The Epic forms of verbs in de. 

Evans, E. W.: Studies in Cymric philology. 

Hadley, J.: On Koch’s treatment of the Celtic clement in English. 

Haldeman, 5. S.: On the pronunciation of Latin, as presented in several recent 
grammars. 

Packard, L. R.: On some points in the life of Thucydides. 

Goodwin, W. W.: On the classification of conditional sentences in Greck 
syntax. 

March, F. A.: Recent discussions of Grimm’s law. 

Lull, E. P.: Vocabulary of the language of the Indians of San Blas and 
Caledonia Bay, Darien. 


Proceedings of the fifth annual session, Easton, 1873. 


1874. — Volume V. 


Tyler, W. S.: On the prepositions in the [fomeric poems 

Harkness, A.: On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 
finite verb. 

Haldeman, S. S.: On an English vowel-mutation, present in cag, Leg. 

Packard, L. R.: On a passage in Homer’s Odyssey (x. 81-S6). 

Trumbull, J. (Wammond: On numerals in American Indian languages, and the 
Indian made of counting. 

Sewall, J. B.: On the distinction between the subjunctive and optative modes 
in Greck conditional sentences. 
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Morris, C. D.: On the age of Xenophon at the time of the Anabasis. 
Whitney, ἮΝ. D.: Φύσει or θέσει --- natural or conventional ? 


Proceedings of the sixth annual session, Hartford, 1874. 


1875.— Volume VI. 


Harkness, A.: On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 
finite verb. 

Haldeman, S. S.: On an English consonant-mutation, present in proof, prove. 

Carter, F.: On Begemann’s views as to the weak preterit of the Germanic verbs. 

Morris, C. D.: On some forms of Greek conditional sentences. 

Williams, A.: On verb-reduplication as a means of expressing completed action. 

Sherman, L. A.: A grammatical analysis of the Old English poem “The Owl 
and the Nightingale.” 


Proceedings of the seventh annual session, Newport, 1875 


1876.— Volume VII. 


Gildersleeve, B. L.: On εἰ with the future indicative and ἐάν with the subjunctive 
in the tragic poets. 

Packard, L. R.: On Grote’s theory of the structure of the Iliad. 

Humphreys, M. W.: On negative commands in Greek. 

Toy, C. H.: On Hebrew verb-etymology. 

Whitney, W. D.: A botanico-philological problem. 

Goodwin, W. W.: On shal/ and should in protasis, and their Greek equivalents. 

Humphreys, M. W.: On certain influences of accent in Latin iambic trimeters. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: On the Algonkin verb. 

Haldeman, 5. S.: On a supposed mutation between 7 and «. 


Proceedings of the eighth annual session, New York, 1876. 


1877.— Volume VIII. 


Packard, L. R.: Notes on certain passages in the Phaedo and the Gorgias of 
Plato. 

Toy, C. If.: On the nominal basis of the Hebrew verb. 

Allen, F. D.: On a certain apparently pleonastic use of ws. 

Whitney, W. D.: On the relation of surd and sonant. 

Holden, E. S.: On the vocabularies of children under two years of age. 

Goodwin, W. W.: On the text and interpretation of certain passages in the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 

Stickney, A.: On the single case-form in Italian. 

Carter, F.: On Willmann’s theory of the authorship of the Nibelungenlied. 

Sihler, E.G.: On Herodotus’s and Aeschylus’s accounts of the battle of Salamis. 

Whitney, W. D.: On the principle of economy as a phonetic force. 

Carter, F.: On the Kiirenberg hypothesis. 

March, F. A.: On dissimilated gemination. 


Proceedings of the ninth annual session, Baltimore, 1877. 
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1878. --- Volume IX. 


Gildersleeve, B. L.: Contributions to the history of the articular infinitive. 
Toy, C. H.: The Yoruban language. 

Humphreys, M. W.: Influence of accent in Latin dactylic hexameters. 
Sachs, J.: Observations on Plato’s Cratylus. 

Seymour, T. D.: On the composition of the Cynegeticus of Xenophon. 
Humphreys, M. W.: Elision, especially in Greek. 


Proceedings of the tenth annual session, Saratoga, 1878 


1879. — Volume X. 


Toy, C. H.: Modal development of the Semitic verb. 

Humphreys, M. W.: On the nature of czsura. 

Humphreys, M. W.: On certain effects of elision. 

Cook, A S.: Studics in the Heliand. 

Harkness, A.: On the development of the Latin subjunctive in principal clauses. 
D’Ooge, M. L.: The original recension of the De Corona. 

Peck, T.: The authorship of the Dialogus de Oratoribus. 

Seymour, T. D.: On the date of the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 


Proceedings of the eleventh annual session, Newport, 1879. 


1880. — Volume XI. 


Humphreys, M. W.: A contribution to infantile linguistic. 

Toy, C. H.: The Hebrew verb-termination ss. 

Packard, L. R.: The beginning of a written literature in Greece. 

Hall, 1. H.: The declension of the definite article in the Cypriote inscriptions. 

Sachs, J.: Observations on Lucian. 

Sihler, E. G.: Virgil and Plato. 

Allen, W. F.: The battle of Mons Graupius. 

Whitney, W. D.: On inconsistency in views of language. 

Edgren, A. H.: The kindred Germanic words of German and English, exhibited 
with reference to their consonant relations. 


Proceedings of the twelfth annual session, Philadelphia, 1880. 


1881. -- Volume XII. 


Whitney, W. D.: On Mixture in Language. 

Toy, C. H.: The home of the primitive Semitic race. 

March, F. A.: Report of the committee on the reform of English spelling. 
Wells, B. W.: History of the a-vowel, from Old Germanic to Modern English. 
Seymour, T. D.: The use of the aorist participle in Greek. 

Sihler, E. G.: The use of abstract verbal nouns in «σις in Thucydides. 


Proceedings of the thirteenth annual session, Cleveland, 1881. 
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1882.— Volume XIII. 


Hall, I. H.: The Greek New Testament as published in America. 

Merriam, A. C.: Alien intrusion between article and noun in Greek. 

Peck, T.: Notes on Latin quantity. 

Owen, W. B.: Influence of the Latin syntax in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels. 
Wells, B. W.: The Ablaut in English. 

Whitney, W. D.: General considerations on the Indo-European case-system. 


Proceedings of the fourteenth annual session, Cambridge, 1882. 


18838. — Volume XIV. 


Merriam, A. C.: The Caesareum and the worship of Augustus at Alexandria. 
Whitney, W. D.: The varieties of predication. 

Smith, C. F.: On Southernisms. 

Wells, B. W.: The development of the Ablaut in Germanic. 


Proceedings of the fifteenth annual session, Middletown, 1883. 


1884. — Volume XV. 


Goodell, T. D.: On the use of the Genitive in Sophokles. 

Tarbell, F. B.: Greek ideas as to the effect of burial on the future life of the 
soul. 

Perrin, B.: The Crastinus episode at Palaepharsalus. 

Peck, T.: Alliteration in Latin. 

Von Jagemann, H. C. G.: Norman words in English. 

Wells, B. W.: The Ablaut in High German. 

Whitney, W. D.: Primary and Secondary Suffixes of Derivation and their 
exchanges. 

Warren, M.: On Latin Glossaries. Codex Sangallensis, No. 912. 


Proceedings of the sixteenth annual session, Hanover, 1884. 


1885.— Volume XVI. 


(7 Press.) 


Easton, M. W.: The genealogy of words. 
Goodell, T. D.: Quantity in English verse. 
Goodwin, W. W.: Value of the Attic talent in modern money. 
“ “ Relation of the Πρόεδροι to the Πρυτάνεις in the Attic Βουλή. 
Perrin, B.: Equestrianism in the Doloneia. 
Richardson, R. B.: The appeal to sight in Greek tragedy. 
Seymour, T. D.: The feminine caesura in Homer. 
Sihler, E. G.: A study of Dinarchus. 
Wells, Β. W.: The vowels ¢ and 2 in English. 
Whitney, W. D.: The roots of the Sanskrit language. 


Proceeedings of the seventcenth annual session, New Haven, 1885. 
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The Proceedings of the American Philological Association are 


distributed gratis upon application until they are out of print. 
Separate copies of articles printed in the Transactions are given 


to the authors for distribution. 


The “ Transactions for” any given year are not always published 
in that year. To avoid mistakes in ordering back volumes, please 
state — not the year of publication, but rather — the year for which 
the Transactions are desired, adding also the volume-number, 


according to the following table : 


The Transactions for 1869 and 1870 form Volume I. 


“ “ “ 1871 form Volume II. 

6 66 o6 1872 6c 6c III. 

6é [1 66 1873 6c εἰ IV. 

66 66 4 1874 66 66 Υ. 

66 66 66 1875 ( 66 VI. 

[2 ἐς [Σ᾿ 1876 6é 6é VII. 
{ 66 6 1877 66 «6 VIII. 
ες 6 66 1878 66 66 IX. 

66 ( Σ 1879 66 (( Χ. 

6 66 66 1880 6&6 66 ΧΙ. 

[1 6é 6c 188 I 6é 6c XII. 
ἐς 66 {( 1882 ( 66 XIII. 
66 &¢ 6 1883 66 66 XIV. 
4 « ἐ I 884 66 éé XV. 

66 66 ἐ( 1885 6é 66 XVI. 


The price of these volumes is $1.50 apiece, except Volume XV., for 
which $2.50 is charged. No reduction is made on orders for less 
than nine volumes. ‘The first two volumes will not be sold separately. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF COMPLETE SETS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Single COMPLETE SETS of the Transactions (Volumes 1.-- 
XV.) will be sold to public libraries, until further notice, at 
twenty dollars a set. 


It is especially appropriate that American Libraries should excrt themselves 
to procurc this series while it may be had. It is the work of American scholars, 
and contains many valuable articles not elsewhere accessible ; and, aside from 
these facts, as the first collection of essays in general philology made in this 
country, it is sure to be permanently valuable for the history of American 
scholarship. 


